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PREFACE. 


140 excite attention to ; thi Holy SCrip- 
tures ; to perſuade the mere Engliſ Scholar 
to ſtudy them in the Engliſh verſion; to 
encourage the hope of acquiring, by the 
diligent uſe of a tranſlation, all the general 
and moſt important advantages. which the 
original Scriptures were deſigned to com- 
municate ; to aſſiſt the Student in ſearch- 
ing the Scriptures; and, to point out the 
beſt method of ſtudying them theſe are 
the ends propoſed, in offering this work to 
the acceptance of Thz ENGL13H READER. 

The Author is not guilty of the pre- 
ſumption of offering his advice, or aſſiſt- 
| ance, to his Superiors; to thoſe who with 
greater abilities, are ſearching the original 
Scriptures; who underſtand the right uſe 


2 of the Fathers; and, who can avail them- 


ſelves of all the learned lore, which, ſince 
the Fathers fell aſleep, the Critici Sacre have 
collected and depoſited in their well-ſtored 
haves, But, he preſumes to ſuggeſt to their 

a —— 
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conſideration, Whether the Method of ſtu- 
dying the Scriptures, recommended in the 
eighteenth chapter of this work, be not as 
neceſlary to the learned as to the unlearned ; 
to thole who read the Hebrew and Greek 
texts, as to thoſe who can read the Scrip- 
tures in no other language than in their 
own mother-tongue. 

Thoſe whom he had firſt and principally 
in view Were laymen, TavTEg 01 BTM, whole 
learning, employments, and commerce in 

the world, are ſecular; and who cannot 
read any book which is not written in the 
Engliſh language. There are, however, 
thoſe of the clerical order, to whom, the 
Author hopes, he may offer this work with- 
out ſeeming to take an undue liberty. - 
Ihe very beſt foundation, for the purſuit 
of polite literature, is laid in our public 
ſchools; and many of the Engliſh Clergy 
excel in this kind of learning. But, though 
a claſhcal education be equally advan- 
tageous to the ſtudy of theology, yet, it 
muſt be confeſſed, there is not ſufficient 
care taken to train the Engliſh Clergy for 
whe work of the miniſtry, in any courſe of 


preparatory 
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PREFACE. lil 
preparatory ſtudies and diſcipline appro- 
priate or peculiar to thedacred office. The 
ſtudy of theology 1s almoſt totally neglected; - 
and, many take orders before they have 
acquired even the loweſt degree of pro- 
feſſional abilities. There are public teach- 

ers in the eſtabliſhed Church, and in the 
congregations of Diſſenters, who are not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues, to read and ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures in the languages in which they were 
originally written. There are ſome, who 
are ſcarcely able to read the Greek of the 
New Teſtament, or even the caſy Greek 

of St. John's Goſpel. do n Ne 
When theſe enter upon their cures, it 
may be preſumed, they then begin to be 
ſenſible of the eſſential defect in their edu- 
cation, and ſincerely regret they have then 
to begin to learn, when it is their office to 
teach. And, may it not be hoped, they 
2 2 would 


b Three or four years whol- 
ly devoted to theological ſtu- 
dies would not be too much 
time, to qualify thoſe who 
have already acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages, and a good 
ſhare of general ſcience. And, 


this time devoted to theolo- 
gical ſtudies, the utmoſt care 
were taken, to form the views, 
the ſpirit, the temper, the 
character, which ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh Chriſtian miniſters more 
than their habit, and even 


more than their learning. 
it would be happy, if, during 
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would ſet themſelves in good earneſt to ac- 
quire that degree of theological learning, 
which is neceſſary to render their ſervices 
profitable to their pariſhioners, if they had 
any probable proſpect of ſucceſs? But, 
alas! the difficulties, which preſent them- 
ſelves, are formidable en to preclude 
this hope. 

Their knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
perhaps, is not ſufficient to enable them to 
read Cyprian, Lactantius, Auguſtine, nor 
even to conſult Poole's Synopſis, Their 
knowledge of Greek may be ſtill more de- 
fective. And, they naturally imagine, that 
they muſt obtain a conſiderable degree of cri- 
tical ſkill, or knowledge of this language, by 
a long and intimate acquaintance with pro- 
fane authors, before they ſhall be qualified 
to ſtudy and interpret the Greek Teſta- 
ment. This, of itſelf, is diſcouragement 
enough, without taking into conſideration 
the Hebrew Bible, the voluminous works 
of the Fathers, and of the Schoolmen, ec- 
cleſiaſtical and profane hiſtories, chrono- 
logy, rhetoric, bodies of divinity, comments 
and annotations, controverſial writings of 
Romaniſts and Proteſtants, of Churchmen 
and Diſſenters; all of which ſeem to be more 

or 
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or leſs neceſſary to form a good Divine. 
And, that man muſt poſſeſs a prodigious 
degree of vigor in body and mind, and be 
inſpired with an uncommon ardor in the 
purſuit of Truth, and with a very extraor- 
dinary zeal for the intereſts of religion, 
who, after three or four and twenty years 
of age, perhaps of idleneſs and diſſipation, 
will dare to begin to {tudy in hope of ſur- 
mounting ſuch mighty obſtacles. And, 
therefore, it is not to be wondered at, if 
ninety-nine out of an hundred fit down in 
deſpair, and yield to the natural reluctance 
we feel to labour, and to that love of eaſe 
which the human nature is prone to in- 
dulge®. | 

To relieve ingenuous minds from this 
deſpair of ſucceſs, by pointing out a more 
eaſy, though inferior, method of ſtudying 

a 3 ) the, 


© Young men, who have not 
acquired a taſte for claſſic au- 
thors at ſchool, and have not 
ſo much as ſurmounted the 
difficulties of Greek and Latin, 
very rarely purſue claſſical ſtu- 
dies in the Univerſities, or 
ever look into a claſſical au- 
thor after they have quitted 
thoſe ſeats of learning. How 
then can it be expected, when 
they are repoſed within the 


boſom of the Church, that, 
without a tutor, and without 
an urgent ſtimulus, they will 
voluntary ſubmit to the drud- 
gery of learning the Greek 
language, and taſk themſelves 
to conſtrue, or to read, Ho. 
mer, Zenophon, and other 
Greek authors, in hope of 
being able, at ſome diſtant 
period, to read the Greek teſ« 
tament with a critical eye? 


nes 


the Scriptures, compatible with their abi- 
lities who have no acquaintance with the 
Hebrew tongue, and who cannot read the 
Greek Teſtament, or but very imperfectly, 
is one part of the Author's deſign. The 
following ſuppoſed caſe will illuſtrate, and, 
it is hoped, will juſtify his plan. 

If any gentleman of an humane diſpo- 
ſition, and poſſeſſing ſome {kill in the art 
of huſbandry, were to go into a remote 
part of the kingdom, where the lands, in 
general, remain in a low ſtate of cultiva- 
tion were he to ſee the children of one of 
the farmers ill clothed, and ſickly through 
want of a ſufficient quantity of nouriſhing 
food; and a ſad gloom upon the counte- 
nances of their parents, in proſpett of their 
landlord's demands, and in conſciouſneſs of 
their own inability to anſwer them—nam 
ita ſe res habet; vix vitam per aſpera ducant 
did he obſerve that the farm was not na- 
turally barren, but unproduttive through 
miſmanagement, or want of ſkill in the cul- 
tivation of the lands; and, that the farmer 
himſelf was indolent and inactive, not 


_ © through diſeaſe, or natural weakneſs, or 


groſsneſs of habit, but merely through diſ- 
Piritedneſs, deſpairing of better ſucceſs— | 
bl | he 
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he would conſider by what means this 
wretched family might be redeemed from 
its miſerable circumſtances. It would” be 
to no good purpoſe, if this gentleman de- 
ſcribed the drill plough, and other expen- 
ſive implements of huſbandry, and the 
higher methods of cultivation recommended 
by the Agricultural Societies; becauſe the 
very confined abilities of this farmer could 
not reach to the purchaſe and uſe of thoſe 
implements, and to the practice of theſe 
methods of cultivation, which require a 
large capital to be put into execution. 

But, if he were to point out a method of 
draining ſome parts of the farm with very 
little more coſt than that of manual labour ; 
if he were to ſhew the farmer a ſtratum of 
marl on the premiſes, or a bed of chalk of 
which he might eaſily make lime, either of 
which laid upon his lands would increaſe 
the produce of his corn- fields; if he were 
to inſtrutt him to change his crops with ad- 
vantage, and to improve his live ſtock by 
low, but certain, degrees; if he could en- 
courage the farmer, and excite him to be 
chearful, active, and induſtrious, by the 
_ animating hope of maintaining his family 
comfortably, and of paying his rents to the 

* full 
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full ſatis faction of his landlord's demands; 
he would certainly render an eſſential ſer- 
vice to this family, and probably to many 
others in the neighbourhood by this farmer's 
example. And, ſurely, no one will be fo 
abſurd as to ſay, This genteleman has not 
given the farmer the beſt advice, nor re- 
0 commended the beſt method of cultivation; 
* much leſs would any one charge him with 
contempt of all the wiſdom which philoſo- 
phy and experience have taught the Agri- 
cultural Societies. It 1s praiſe enough to 
ſay, He has given good advice, and taught 
as good a method of huſbandry as the cir- 
cumſtances of the farmer would permit to 
be put into practice. And, in truth, the 
method, which, in other places, and for 
farmers differently circumſtanced, would be 
the beſt, here, in this farmer's ſituation, 
would be the very worſt ; becauſe it is quite 
beyond his reach : the very deſcription of - 

it would remind him of his property, and 
would fink him deeper in deſpair. 

48 By aſſerting the ſufficiency of the Engliſh 

= Scriptures, to make any one wile unto ſal- 

vation, the Author does not mean to deny 

the advantage of other acceſſary means of 
| information. 
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information. He that becomes wiſe unto 
ſalvation, by reading the Scriptures, muſt 
confeſs that he is indebted to the inſtruction 
of his parents, or to the converſation and 
example of his neighbours and acquaint- 
ance: he has derived ſome aſſiſtance from 
the diffuſed light of Revelation, which ſhines 
upon every one ſojourning in a Chriſtian 
country ; and, he owes much to the preach- 
ers of Chriſtianity. Without theſe he would 
never have known the Holy Scriptures : 
without theſe, probably, he would never 
have paid any ſerious regard to them, as 
containing the WoxD or Gop: without 
theſe, he would never have diſcerned the 
right method of ſtudying the Scriptures; 
never have diſcerned the plan of God's 
merciful providence; never have felt his 
own 


When St. Paul told Ti- 
mothy that the Old- teſtament 
Scriptures were able to make 
him wiſe unto ſalvation, he 
could not mean to attribute 
this power to the holy Scrip- 
tures without the aid of a di- 
vine bleſſing, or the influence 
of the divine Spirit, accom- 
panying the ſtudious reading 
the 'Scriptures, It is not to 
be imagined that St. Paul 
meant to exclude the adyan- 


tage which might be derived 
from thoſe miraculous gifts 
imparted for the edification of 
the Church; nor to exclude 
from the idea of the ſufficiency _ 
of the Scriptures the gift of 
prophecy ; butplainly included 
this gift, as neceſſary to make 
the Scriptures effectual, by 
adding through faith which is 
in Chr Jeſus, for faith comes 
by hearing. See 1 Tim. iv. 14+ 
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own immenſe obligations to the Divine mer- 
cy: or, under the influence of a prejudiced 
mind, and through the bias of a wicked 
heart, and bad habits, he would, without 
theſe concomitant aids, have {ſtudied the 
Scriptures, if he ſtudied them at all, for 


no other end than to pervert their meaning, 


to juſtify his prejudices, and to counte- 
nance his corrupt practices. 

And, by aſſerting the ſufficiency of hs 
Engliſh Scriptures, to accompliſh the man 
of God for the work of the miniſtry, the 


author does not deny the ſuperior advantage 


of ſtudying the Scriptures in the languages 
in which they were originally written. He 
thinks that the Hebrew and Greek tongues, 
eſpecially the former, ought to'be conſidered 
as a very important part of a clerical edu- 
cation, and to be ſtudied by every one who 
devotes himſelf to the miniſtry, if he have 


ſufficient abilities and opportunity. But, 


conſidering that the doctrines of Revelation 
are doctrines of facts, or which reſult from 


the hiſtory of facts recorded in the Bible; 


and, which are there repreſented by ers- 
mental emblems, by ſignificant types and 
examples; and, conſidering that the true 


underſtanding the Scriptures depends far 
leſs 
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leſs upon verbal criticiſms than on ſtudying 
the diſpenſations of God, of which the 
Scriptures contain an authentic and plain 
hiſtory, and which are clearly expreſſed in 
every tranſlation of the Bible—in this view 
of things, he is perſuaded that the Engliſh 
Bible is ſufhcient for all the general and 
moſt important purpoſes, for which the 
- Scriptures were given by inſpiration of 
God; and, therefore, ſufficient to furniſh 
every one, poſſeſſing other requiſite talents, 
who vill carefully ſtudy the ſacred volume, 
with that competent knowledge of the mind 
and will of God, by which he ſhall be qua- 
lified to inſtrutt the ignorant, and to direct 
and animate ſincere Chriſtians. 1 
An earneſt deſire, not to be miſunder- 
ſtood, inclines the author to declare more 
explicitly, that it is no part of his deſign, 
in this work, to encourage idleneſs and 
a raſh intruſion of unqualified perſons into 
the ſacred office. He inſiſts that no degree 
of piety 1s ſufficient of itſelf to qualify any 
one to become a public miniſterof the Word. 
In the primitive Church, all were holy; but, 
they were not all Apoſtles; they were not 
all teachers. He inſiſts that they, who 
would inſtruct, muſt firſt learn; muſt be 
| ſcholars 
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ſcholars before they can be teachers. With- 
out learning, without being able to interpret 
the Scriptures, they may declaim, but they 
cannot preach : they may move their au- 
diences, by an uncertain ſound of words ; 
but cannot lead them; cannot edify them; 
cannot eſtabliſh them in ſound dottrine and 
ſolid experience. And, he inſiſts that a 
ſuperficial knowledge of the Scriptures, 
though accompanied with much ſerious 
piety, is not a ſufficient qualification. He 
that would be an uſeful miniſter of Jeſus 
Chriſt mult give attendance to reading : he 
muſt ſearch the Scriptures : he muſt ſtudy 
them ; and ſtudy them diligently ; and in- 
wardly digeſt the word of life by medita- 
tion day and night. He muſt be able to 
expound the Scriptures, and to give the 
ſenſe ; he muſt obtain a faculty of ſpeaking 
to the underſtanding of his hearers, and a 
{kill in dividing the word aright, and a wil- 
dom and prudence in applying 1t to the 
circumſtances, the experience, and practices 
of his audience. To obtain this qualifica- 
tion, the utmoſt diligence is neceſſary; and, 
v hen exerted to the utmoſt, we ſhall ſtill 
find that our attainments are ſmall in com- 
pariſon of what is yet unattained. 


No 
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No one can have a deeper ſenſe of the 
preſumption of unlearned men, intruding 
into the ſacred office, than the writer of this 
preface. The miſchiefs, which have been 
the conſequence of this intruſion, are in- 
calculable, and cannot be compenſated by 
any accidental or partial good. And, it is 
in vain, that any of this deſcription pretend 
to have been qualified by inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt, without ſtudy or the ordinary 
means of learning. There is no ſuch in- 
ſpiration as that of which they dream, and 
of which ſome are too apt to boaſt. It 
does not appear, that even the Apoſtles 
were favoured with any ſuch inſpiration; 
an inſpiration that ſuperſedes the neceſſity 
and advantage of learning. 

This ſtrong opinion of the importance of 
Learning is not inconſiſtent with the Author's 
deſign in recommending the ſtudy of the 
Engliſh Bible, as a ſufficient means to fur- 
niſh competent abilities for the office of a 
public teacher of Chriſtianity. They, who 
think Learning conſiſts in the knowledge of 
languages, or that the Latin and Greek 
tongues are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
acquiſition of Learning, are as much miſ- 


taken, 
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5 taken; as they are, who deſpiſe halen 


Learning as altogether uſeleſs. 

When we talk of Learning, we ſurely 
mean ſomething more than the knowledge 
of words, that 1s, of ſounds, and the ideas 
of things to which they correſpond ; for, 
even 1deots will learn theſe: and, to know 
that Equus in Latin, and Ixxes in Greek, 
ſignify the ſame as Horſe in Engliſh, is not 
what we mean by Learning, for Wiſdom 
is always implied in this term. Latin and 
Greek, and an ability to read and tranſlate 
any thing written in theſe languages, are 
Inſtruments of Learning, and not Learning 
itſelf, Vet, we uſually compliment thoſe 
who are verſed in theſe languages with the 
title of Learned Men, not becauſe they can 
read and tranſlate authors who have written 
in Latin and Greek ; but, principally, be- 
cauſe it is preſumed they could not have 
attained to this {kill without improvement 
of the mind, nor without acquiring the 
knowledge of whatever is uſeful in the 
books which they have read. Separate from 
this improvement of the mind in the acqui- 
ſition of wiſdom, a man is not more learned, 
and no more deſerves the character of 
a learned man, for knowing all the words, 

. and 
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and phraſes, and forms of ſpeech, in Latin 
and Greek, than he would have been, if he 
had been equally ſkilled in the Earſe lan- 
guage, or in that of the Aborigines of 
Greenland. * 

And, may not any one become a learned 
man who 1s utterly ignorant of Latin and 
Greek ? Is all uſeful knowledge ſhut up in 
| theſe languages ? Are there not other means 
of information, other ſources of wiſdom, in 
other languages? For example, in the 
French, German, and Engliſh languages ? 
Are there not many more Engliſh ſcholars, 
learned in the mathematics, in geography, 
aſtronomy, in hiſtory, politics, law, and 
phylic? And, why not in divinity*? 

Truly, 


e It has been doubted and 
diſputed whether Shakeſpeare 
was a claſſic ſcholar ; that is, 
whether he derived his know- 
ledge from original authors, 
or from tranſlations. It has 
been at length determined, that 
he had ſuch a very ſlight ac- 
quaintance with the Latin ton- 
gue as to be incapable of draw- 
ing his information from ori- 
ginal authors; and, that he 
got all his learning from trans- 
lations. And, if Shakeſpeare 
could be ſo learned by the uſe 
of tranſlations, and ſuch as 


would now be called wretched 
tranſlations, that it could be- 
come queſtionable whether he 
were a claſſic ſcholar, or not, 
ſhall we think it impoſlible to 
acquire learning by the ſtudy 
of Engliſh books, or to acquire 
theological learning by the uſe 
of the Engliſh Bible. 

„Our Shakeſpeare was, I 
e think, the firſt that broke 
through this bondage of 
« claſſical ſuperſtition. And 
he owed this felicity, as he 
«-did ſome others, 7 his want 


« of what is called The ad- 


vantage 
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Truly, it may endanger the cenſure of 


prejudice, but the author will hazard the 
aſſertion, that there is more various in- 
formation, more uſeful knowledge con- 


tained in books in the Engliſh language, 


than in all the books now extant in the 
world, written by claſſic authors in Latin 
and Greek. And this he aſſerts with no 
degree of contempt of claſſical erudition, 
but to juſtify his opinion that a mere 
Engliſh ſcholar may attain to a degree of 
theological learning in the uſe of the Engliſh 


Bible, not excluding the uſe of other Engliſh 
books; and may become a reſpettable and 


uſeful miniſter, though he fall ſhort of that 
degree of learning which is neceſſary to 

give a luſtre to his profeſſion. 
If any one object the importance of cri- 
tical 


vantage of a learned edu- 
cation.“ Hur. 
As to his want of learning, 
it may be neceſlary to ſay 
* ſomething more. There is 
*« certainly a vaſt difference be- 
* tween learning and languages. 
How far he was ignorant of 
* the latter, I cannot deter- 
% mine; but it is plain he had 
much reading at leaſt, if you 
* will not call it learning. Nor 
eis it any great matter if a man 


* has knowledge, whether he has 
* it from one language or from 
aner. Nothing is more 
* evident than that he had a 
e taſte of natural philoſophy, 
& mechanics, ancient and mo- 
ce dern hiſtory, poetical learn- 
„ing, and mythology : we 
„ find him very knowing in 
cc the cuſtoms, rites, and man- 
1 ners of antiquity, &c. 
Porz. 
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tical learning, to correct the imperſections 
of a tranſlation, and to decide upon the 
meaning of a controverted text of Scrip- 

ture, the Author is willing to allow the 
advantage of this kind of learning. But, 
he would remark, that it cannot be brought 
into general uſe in the diſcharge of the mi- 
niſterial function; and, that the Apoſtles of 
Jeſus Chriſt have never once condeſcended 
in all their writings to the minutiz of verbal 
criticiſm, It may be ſaid, they had not 
learning ſufficient for critical inveſtigation. 
This may be ſaid; but, probably, without 
ſufficient evidence of the truth of the aſſer- 
tion. And, there is this to contradict it; 
The Apoſtles, though they uſually quoted 
from the Greek verſion of the Bible, have 
ſometimes, when 1t was more to their pur- 
pole, given their quotations by tranſlating 
the Hebrew text. They interpreted the 
Scriptures on a broader ſcale than verbal 
criticiſm, They laid open the richeſt veins 
of gold, and led their pupils to inexhauſti- 
ble treaſures of wiſdom. Compared with 
their method of interpreting the Scriptures, 
verbal criucs are ſometimes idly employed 
in picking gold off gingerbread, and, at 
beſt, with infinite labour, are ſeparating 
b minute 
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minute particles of the precious metal from 
heterogeneous matter, from earth and ſand, 
which, in the lapſe of ages, have been 
waſhed down together from thoſe everlaſt- 
ing hills which contain the richeſt mines of 
native ore. 

Whoever ſhall attentively conſider the 
method of ſtudying the Scriptures, recom- 
mended in the xvinth chapter of this work, 
will never accuſe the Author of encou- 
raging an idle and ſuperficial application to 
the ſtudy of theology. It 1s Learning, real 
Learning, and that the moſt important that 
ever engaged the mind of man, which he 


wiſhes to encourage; and, he wiſhes to en- 


courage the purſuit of it with ardour and 
unwearied apphcation. And, in addition 
to what will be found in the body of this 
work, he will take the liberty to recom- 
mend to the Engliſh ſtudent a courle of 
preparatory ſtudy. 

He would recommend to the mere 
Engliſh ſtudent, as the ground-work of his 
learning, that he perfect himſelf in the 
Engliſh language by ſtudying Lowth's 
Engliſh Grammar. This is neceſſary, not 


only that he may ſpeak with propriety 


and more intelligibly, when he ſhall after- 
_ wards 
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wards commence a public teacher of God's 
word; but, that he himſelf may the more 
clearly apprehend the meaning of what he 
reads in the Engliſh Bible, or in any other 
book. | 

Eloquence is not a gift of nature, though 
the faculties by which it is exerciſed are; 
and no one can be ſo mad as to pretend to 
the gift of tongues, or to the art of ſpeaking 
well, by inſpiration. He might with equal 
truth pretend that he learned to read, and 
ſpell, and write, by inſpiration. It is an 
art, or {kill, obtained by ſelf- exertions, by 
ſtudy and exerciſe: and, for this reaſon, 
Lowth's Grammar 1s recommended in the 
firſt place, becauſe if we cannot ſpeak with 
propriety, we cannot ſpeak very intelligibly: 
we {hall be very imperfectly underſtood by 
one part of our audiences, and the other 
part will be diſguſted by our manner of 
ſpeaking. It is neceſſary to ſpeak intelli- 
gibly, in order to commend the truth to 
every man's conſcience, and to perſuade 
our hearers ; for, in theſe two points, con- 
viction and perſuaſion, the art of ſpeaking 
well, or what is called Eloquence, princi- 
pally conſiſts, | 


After the Engliſh ſtudent ſhall have ſtu- 
b 2 died 


To thoſe who have undertaken Revelation. 
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died Lowth's Grammar, let him read Watts 


on the Improvement of the Mind,; Watts 
Logic, after this, Blair's Leftures on Rhe- 
toric; Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory ; Prideaux's 
Connection of profane and ſacred Hiſtory ; 
and, Fenkin, on the Reaſonableneſs and Cer- 
tainty of the Chriſtian Religion. There are 
many other Engliſh books, which he may 


read, or which he may conſult occaſionally, 


with great advantage. But, theſe which 
have been mentioned are ſufficient, as a 
neceſſary aſſiſtance to his ſtudying the 
Scriptures in the method propoſed in the 
xviith chapter of this work. And, laſtly, 
Claude's Eſſay on the Compoſition of a Ser- 


mont is recommended to his careful atten- 


tion before he venture upon the exerciſes of 


the pulpit. 

The ſame courſe of ſtudy is recommended 
to thoſe who are but very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, unleſs 
they have gone through a ſimilar courle ; 
eſpecially if they cannot ſpeak and write 


their mother-tongue correctly. And, let 
them 

f Lately republiſhed, in En- would recommend Burnett“ 
gliſh, by the Rev. C. Simeon Paſtoral Care; and, Ellis an the 
of King'sCollege, Cambridge. Knowledge of divine T hings from 


the cure of ſouls, the author 
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them not deſpair of improving their ac- 
quaintance with the Greek tongue, how- 
ever imperfectly they underſtood it when 
they left ſchool. With the aſſiſtance of 
Parkhurft's plain and eaſy Greek Grammar, 
adapted to the uſe of Learners, and of thoſe 
who underſtand no other Language than 
Engliſh ; and by the uſe of his Greek and 
Engliſh Lexicon, both bound together ; 
and by reading a portion of the Greek 
' Teſtament daily, they will ſoon find the 
advantage in the improvement of their 
profeſſional abilities. | 

When they have read the Greek Teſta- 
ment, and it is become eaſy to them, let 
them begin to read the LXX Greek verſion 
of the Old Teſtament. This is the ſame 
kind of Greek as that in which the New 
Teſtament is written, that is, Helleniſtic . 
Greek, Greek declined from the purity of 
the language as ſpoken by native Greeks, 
and as written by claſſic authors; and, into 
which foreign words, and the idioms of 
other languages, have been introduced. 
There 1s leſs probability of learning to con- 
ſtrue the New Teſtament, by conſulting the 
pureſt Greek authors, than by recourſe to 
the Septuagint. 

„ But, 
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But, let not the Greek ſcholar, however 
perfect he may be in Greek, boaſt his ſu- 
perior advantage above the mere Engliſh 
ſtudent. He has only one ſtep of advan- 
tage above him; and that, not a very high 
one : nor even this, unleſs his knowledge 
of Greek ſecure to him a more perfect ren- 
dering of the text of the Greek Teſtament 
than our tranſlators had given to the public. 
He may be able to correct the Engliſh ver- 
ſion in ſome inſtances where it is obſcure 
and faulty ; but, what ſhall ſecure him from 
correcting where there is no fault, and from 
approving in ſome inſtances where he ought 
to condem? To give him a decided ſupe- 
riority above the mere Engliſh reader, his 
knowledge of the Greek tongue mult ſo far 
ſecure him from miſtaking the text, as to 
inſure to him a tranſlation, which, upon 
the. whole, ſhall more perfectly correſpond 
with the original than our preſent verſion ; 


that is, he muſt be a more accompliſhed 


ſcholar, a ſounder critic, and leſs liable to 
err, than thoſe venerable perſons, who, 
with all their united ſkill, and wiſdom, and 
induſtry, were the authors of our Engliſh 
authorized tranſlation, . 
But, ſuppoſing this; yet, it ſhould be 
conſidered 
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conſidered that the rendering of the Greek 
Teſtament, and the interpretation of its 
meaning, do not wholly depend upon criti- 
cal {kill in the Greek language. And, after 
all, this critical {kill in the Greek language 
will not place any one above the level of 
a mere Engliſh ſcholar in regard to the 
larger, and not leaſt important, part of the 
Holy Scriptures.. Three fourths of the 
whole Bible were not written in Greek, but 
in Hebrew; and this larger part of the 
Bible cannot be better underſtood by read- 

ing the New Teſtament in Greek than in 
Engliſh, nor by reading the Septuagint 
verſion than by reading the Spaniſh tranſ- 
lation, or the High Dutch; unleſs it can 
be proved that the Septuagint comes nearer 
to the Hebrew, which no one, I think, will 
attempt to prove. And, ſuppoſing the Old 
Teſtament was tranſlated into Greek, in the 
reign of Ptolemy, by ſeventy Jews; and, 
that the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which now goes under the name of 
the Septuagint, is an exact copy of that 
tranſlation, it would have no more authority 
to determine the meaning of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, than our Engliſh verſion : Firſt, 


becaule thoſe Jews were fallible and preju- 
Of judiced 
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diced men; Secondly, becauſe the tranſ- 
lation itſelf, in many inſtances, exhibits 
them in the character of interpreters, or 
paraphraſts, rather than as faithful tranſ- 
lators ; Thirdly, becauſe, at the time, when 
this tranſlation 1s ſuppoſed to have been 
made, the Jews were fallen into great ig- 
norance of the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, and into that fanciful method of in- 
terpreting them which at laſt completed 
their apoſtacy ; and, Fourthly, becauſe this 
tranſlation hath in it © many groſs errors, 
© abſurdity, and incongruity of words and 
« phraſes, and differs much from the He- 
«+ brew veritys,” 


It 


t Suppoſing the Greek Bible 
to be a tranſlation made by 
command of Ptolemy, and that 
it was an exact tranſlation of 
the then exiſting Hebrew text ; 
and, that what we now have 1s 
a true copy of that tranſlation ; 
it would be of great uſe in cor. 
recting the errors which may 
ſince have crept into the He- 
brew text, and in ſettling the 
choice of various readings, or 
any things doubtful or diſ- 
puted in the Hebrew copy : 
and, even if it were not an 
exact tranſlation, but as good 
as the Jews, employed in the 


work, could produce, i. . a 
faithful tranſlation to the beſt 
of their judgment, it would 
teach us the meaning which the 
Jews. put upon the original 
text; and, even if it were cor- 
rupted in the length of time, 
or otherwiſe, it would be of 
ſome uſe to learned men in 
forming probable conjetures 
concerning the Hebrew text, 
where any thing is doubtful. 
But, the reader may uſe his 
own judgment, when he ſhall 


have conſidered the following 


opinions of learned men, con- 
cerning this tranſlation : that 
five - 


ſiye Elders tranſcribed the Law 
for Ptolemy ; that is, ſay ſome, 
they wrote it in Greek cha- 
racters; others, that they trans- 
lated it into the Greek lan- 
guage: that LXXII Elders, 
ſeparated in ſo many cells, 
aorote out for Ptolemy the Law 
by itſelf; and, that they 
changed thirteen places de- 
ſignedly: others ſay, the 
LXXII Elders, in different 
cells, without any communi- 
cation with each other, trans- 
lated the Law into Greek, and 
every one of them mi raculouſ- 
ly produced exactly the ſame 
tranſlation: that the other 
parts of the Bible were trans. 
lated afterwards, by whom, 
or when, or where, nobody 
knows; though probably it 
was done by command of the 
great Synagogue, or the San- 
hedrim : that the Jews trans- 
lated the Scriptures very re- 
luctantly, compelled by autho- 
rity of the king of Egypt; 
and afterwards extended the 
tranſlation beyond the Penta- 
teuchtothe other ſacred books, 
compelled, by the neceſſity of 
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It has been thought that prophane lite- 
rature is a neceſſary qualification of a Cler- 
gyman ; and that he muſt be well verſed 
in Lawn and Greek, to enable him to read 


XXV 


ecclehaſtical 


their circumſtances, to ſatisfy 
the nations, among whom they 
were diſpoſed, that there was 
nothing in the Law, or reli- 
gion, or cuſtoms of the Jews, 
inimical to the peace of their 
kingdoms: that the Law was 
not tranſlated for the uſe of 
the Jews, but of the heathen, 
fer the purpoſes laſt mention- 
ed: that in their tranſlation 
they accommodated the Scrip- 
tures as much as they could to 
the opinions and prejudices of 
the heathen, and ſo as to con- 
ceal the myſteries of their own 
faith and religion : that, of all 
the various copies and editions 
of this verſion now extant, 
that copy 1s not to be eſteem. 
ed the moſt genuine, which 
comes neareſt to the Hebrew 
text, but that which comes 
neareſt to the cautious deſigns 
of the tranſlators: that Origen 
acknowledged a great differ- 
ence between the Greek and 
Hebrew copies ; and, that the 
Greek tranſlation was ſo cor. 
rupt in Jerom's time, that he 
rather choſe to make a new 
tranſlation than correct the 

old 
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who have written in 


theſe languages, and to qualify him to un- 
derſtand, and expound, and vindicate the 
ſacred Scriptures. It ſeems to have been 
taken for granted, that no one 1s fit to be 
a clergyman who cannot read the New Teſ- 
tament in the original language. The Au— 
thor aſſents to theſe opinions in a limited 
degree. The particular circumſtances of 
the times have made a very conſiderable 
ſhare of this kind of learning highly expe- 
dient. But, if it be neceſſary to read the 
New Teſtament in the original language, it 
is equally neceſſary, and, in the opinion of 


old one: that, the Greek was 
ſo faulty, ſome are of opini- 
on, there are no remains of 
that old edition; and others, 
that it hath been preſerved to 
our time, though very im- 
perfect and defective: and laſt- 
ly, that St. Luke particularly 
in his Goſpel and the Acts, 
quoted from the Greek trans- 
lation, becauſe he wrote for 
the informatien of Gentile 
converts, who did not under- 
| ſtand Hebrew, and becauſe 
the Greek tranſlation was diſ- 
perſed among the Gentiles ; 
and, for the like reaſon, the 
Apoſtles quoted from the 
Greek verſion, or gave the 
ſenſe of the paſſages, to which 


the 


they referred, in Greek ; and, 
if they had not done ſo, their 
frequent allegations out of the 
Law and the Prophets could 
not have been examined by the 
Gentiles and the Helleniſtic 
Jews, and would have been ut- 
terly in vain. But, in doing 
this, the Evangeliſts and Apoſ- 
tles did not ſanction the Greek 
tranſlation, nor give any au- 
thority to it, farther than as 
it expreſſed ſo much of the ori- 
ginal as ſerved their purpoſe 
in quoting from it, that 1s, 
their quotations were deſigned 
ſimply as a reference to the 
dictates of inſpiration, which 
every one knew were written 


by the Hebrew Prophets, 
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the writer, more neceſſary, to be able to 


read the Old Teſtament in the original, that 


is, in Hebrew becauſe the Old Teſtament, 
which is the larger part of the Bible, was 
written in this language; becauſe it is im- 
poſſible that any literal tranſlation of the 
Scriptures ſhould exprels the full ſenſe and 
meaning, and particularly the /þ:r:tual ſenſe 
and meaning, of the Hebrew ; and further, 
becauſe the New Teſtament ſtands upon 
the foundation of the Old; becauſe the writ- 
ers of the New Teſtament appeal to the Old, 
to juſtify every one of their doctrines, which 
ſeems to imply a prior and ſuperior autho- 
rity in the Old-teſtament Scriptures ; and, 
becaule there 1s no part of the New Teſta- 
ment, not a book, {ſcarcely a chapter, nor an 
argument, in which there is not, either a di- 
rect reference, or an alluſion, to the Old- 
teſtament Scriptures. 
The Reader will ſee, in this work, the 
high opinion, which the Author entertains 
of the Importance of the Old Teſtament, 
of the neceſſity of ſtudying the Old Teſta- 
ment in order to underſtand the New. He 
will then conceive with what joyful hope 
the Author contemplates the increaſing ap- 
pearance of attention to the ſtudy of the 
N Hebrew 
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Hebrew Scriptures; and, with what ſincere 
ſatisfaction he heard, that one of our right 
reverend Prelates, the Patron of ſacred lite- 
rature, has held out, to thoſe who devote 
themſelves to the ſervice of the Church, an 
encouragement to ſtudy the Hebrew lan- 
guage. And, upon occaſion of mentioning 
this, as well as in conformity with the prm- 
cipal deſign of this preface, the Author can- 
not .refrain from recommending to every 
one that wiſhes to be qualified for the office 
of a public teacher in the Church, to mere 
Engliſh ſtudents, as well as to thoſe who 
have had the advantage of a claſſic edu- 
cation, to furniſh themſelves with a Hebrew 
Bible and Mr. Parkhur/t's laſt edition of 
The Hebrew and Engliſh Lexicon, contain- 
ing a Grammar of the Hebrew tongue. And, 
for further encouragement of ſtudents, he 
adds what Mr. Parkhurſt has ſaid in a pre- 
face to his Lexicon, after deſcribing the 
method in which a ſtudent ſhould proceed, 
“J can venture to aſſure any perſon of 

_ * tolerable parts and abilities, that an ap- 
% plication, thus directed, of two or three 
“ hours every day to the Hebrew language, 
* unadullerated with the Rabbinical points, 
* will, in a few months, enable him to read 
* 66 in 
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„ in the original, with eaſe and delight, 
« moſt parts of thoſe Holy Scriptures, all of 
« which, St. Paul aſſures us, were given by 
“ in ſhiration of God, and are able to make 
« us wile unto ſalvation through faith, 
«© which is in Jeſus Chriſt.” 

The Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt have pointed 
out to us the true method of preaching by 
their own example, which conſiſted in de- 
claring the doctrines of Chriſt in their agree- 
ment with the Old-teſtament Scriptures ; 
that is, by expounding the Law and the 
Prophets, ſaying, Thus 1t 1s written, and, 
Thus it behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, &c. This 
method was purſued by their ſucceſſors.— 
It was not till the cloſe of the firſt century, 
that the writings of the Apoſtles began to 
be fought after and collected; nor till the 
middle of the ſecond century that they be- 
gan to be diſperſed in a volume; and it 
could not be ſooner than towards the end 
of this century that they were generally 
known and received in the Churches. And, 
all this while, the Church acknowledged 
and appealed to no other Scriptures, as 
given by inſpiration of God, or as their 
Bible, than the Old Teſtament.—The ear- 
heſt eccleſiaſtical writers abound in expo- 
| ©: eee e ee _ 
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ſitions of the Old-teſtament Scriptures, 
while there 1s ſcarcely any thing in them 
like an appeal to the New Teſtament as the 
fountain and umpire of Truth. The epiſtles 
of Ignatius, which are deemed genuine, 
have nothing in them like a quotation from 
the writings of the Apoſtles, and only two 
or three doubtful references to a paſſage 
or two in St. Matthew and St. John's goſpel: 
but, the ſpurious epiſtles attributed to Ig- 
natius, which are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by an Arian, probably in the fourth 
century, abound with quotations from the 
New Teſtamentb. And, in proportion as 
the apoſtolical method of interpreting the 
Scriptures was obſcured, by philoſophical 
myſticiſm firſt of all, and afterwards neg- 
lected, the orthodox corrupted the dottrine 
of the Trinity and of the Divinity of Chriſt ; 
and, when the New Teſtament began to 
rival the Old, Arianiſm ſprung up, and, at 
laſt, overſpread the Church. This, indeed, 
was not the fault of the New Teſtament, 
but of the partial uſe of it; not making it 

the 


b If the reader turn over the aſſertion. For one reference 
leaves of the edition of Igna- in the genuine epiſtles, he will 
tius by I. Voſſius, and look at find twenty in the ſpurious; 
the margins, he will ſoon be which is to me a proof that 
convinced of the truth of this they are ſpurious. 
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the means of preſerving the apoſtolical 
method of interpreting the Scriptures given 
by inſpiration of God, but ſetting up the 
New Teſtament as The Chriſtian Reve- 
lation, a Revelation by itſelf, a Revelation 

of a new doctrine, another Bible, which it 
never was, and was never deſigned to be. 
And, the Author thinks, he may be par- 
doned for offering an opinion merely as an 
opinion, that to this partiality, to following 

the method of the Schoolmen in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, the fluctuating ſtate of 
orthodoxy in Proteſtant Churches, and our 
innumerable hereſies and ſchiſms, are to be 
attributed. 7555 

It will be ſeen, in the following pages, 

that the Author conſiders the Old- teſtament 
diſpenſation as altogether typrcal. Whether 
the Jews, or any of them, knew any thing 
of the antitype, or underſtood the ſpiritual 
meaning of their Law, is a queſtion which 

he has anſwered in the affirmative, And, 
it the contrary could be proved, yet the 
evidences, which the Author has produced 
to juſtify his poſition, that the whole Law, 
with all the circumſtances of its promul- 
gation, was deſignedly typical, would not, 
be thinks, be materially affected by it. 
Some, 
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Some, perhaps, will ſay, What? Is it 
poſſible to conſider the moral Law, the Ten 
Commandments, in this light? Can this 
precept, which is the ſum of the whole 


Law, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 


all thine heart, be a typical Law? Yes;. 


moſt undoubtedly : for, otherwiſe, it could - 


not be the ſum of the whole law, Which is 


acknowledged to be in part typical. And, 
why may not moral precepts, given to a, 
particular people upon ſome ſpecial oc-" 
caſion, and enjoined upon principles which. 
relate to the particular circumſtances of that 


people in this world, become a typical law, 


as well as the natural action of eating bread ;' 
which has been made a figurative, or ſacra- 
mental emblem, or type of ſpiritual things 
which relate to a future world ? 

To love the LoRD as thy God, the God.. 
of the Jews; to love Him becauſe he 
brought THEM out of the land of Egypt from 
the houſe of bondage, and becaule, by ſo- 


lemn compact, He became their national 


legiſlator, their Patron and King—to fear 
that power of His mighty hand, and ſtretch- 
ed-out arm, which, in the ſight of their 
forefathers, had cruſhed and deſtroyed their 


enemies, and which they knew by expe- 
rience 


Sl 
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rience could puniſh their own inventions, 
their mutinies and rebellions—to truſt in 


ſuch a king as JEHOVAH was in Iſrael, who 


had demonſtrated His power above all that 
are called Gods, in the protection and ſal- 
vation of His ſubjects - to love Him becauſe 
He ſupported and defended them in the 
wilderneſs, and fed them by a miraculous 
providence; and becauſe He brought them 


into the land of Canaan, and gave them the 
peaceful poſſeſſion and enjoyment of it, 


and poured forth innumerable earthly bleſs- 
ings upon their perſons and Jabours—all 


this, conſidered with the principle upon 


which the Lord their God challenged the 


love and obedience of Mracl, was undoubt- 
edly typical—typical of Jehovah Himſelf, 
of what He would be and do, as the God 
of the Gentiles alſo ; when He ſhould come 
down to deliver them ; when He ſhould Pro- 
mulge the Law of the Spirit of Life in 
Chriſt Jeſus, and write it upon the hearts 


of all whom He ſhould call out of darkneſs 


and deliver from the power of Satan; when 
as the principle of love and obedience, it 
| ſhould no more be ſaid, The Lord liveth 
which brought up the children of Iſrael out 
of. the land of Egypt ; but, The Lord liveth 
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which brought up and led the ſeed of the 
houſe of the ſpiritual rael, from all coun- 
tries, into which they had been driven, 
and where they had been ſeparated from 
the knowledge, love, and ſervice of the 
living and true Godi, And, the Reader 
is defired to conſider, that the threaten- 
ing and promiſe in the ſecond command- 
ment, and in the third likewiſe, and the 
promiſe and implied threatening in the 
fifth commandment, which alſo muſt be 
carried on to the fixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, relate to the Jews and 
their political intereſts in the land of Canaan, 
and are altogether of a temporal nature: , 
and then, let the Reader aſk himſelf, Whe- 
ther it be poſſible to conſider this law in 
any other light than as a typical law; and 
as much fo, as were the ordinances of cir- 
cumcihon and of ſacrifice. And, finally, let 
it be conſidered, that they themſelves, who. 
call the Decalogue a moral law, acknow- 
ledge the fourth commandment to be in 
| part 


i The ſons of Noah were 
diſperſed over the face of the 
earth, and fell into utter ig- 
norance of the living and true 
God, through the apoſtacy 
which commenced, when the 
foundation of the idolatrous 
temple was laid in the land of 


Shinar ; and, the Jews are now 
driven into all countries in 
conſequence of their apoſtacy 
from the /pirit of their Law; 
which apoſtacy of the Jews 
was completed by rejecting 
Chriſt and his Goſpel, 
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bart typical; or, as they expreſs it, and, 
the Author thinks, very improperly « in 
hart a ceremonial law.” 

Some, perhaps, will agree with the Au- 
_ thor, that parts of the Old-teſtament Hiſtory 
were deſignedly typical; that the calling of 
Abraham, the ſacrifice of Iſaac, the wreſt- 
ling of Jacob, the bondage of Iſrael in 
Egypt, their redemption from the tyranny 
of Pharaoh, their paſſage through the 
Wilderneſs, their feeding on manna, their 
drinking water from the Rock which follow- 
ed them, their deſtruction by fiery ſerpents, 
and their deliverance from this plague by 
looking at a ſerpent liſted up on a pole 
without the camp; that theſe, and ſome 
other hiſtorical events, not only bore a 
ſtriking analogy to many things in the 
Chriſtian Church, but were intended to be 
a prophetical exhibition of them. Yet, they 
are afraid to acknowledge, that the Whole 
hiſtory from Adam to Moſes, and of the 
Jews in particular from firſt to laſt, in rela- 
tion to the land of Canaan, was intended to 
be a type, or pattern, of a higher provi- 
dence in the ſpiritual eſtabliſhment, govern- 
ment, and diſcipline of the Church. 
2 is objected, that there are parts of this 


of as oh hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, which ſeem to have no meaning 
beyond the literal ſenſe; and other parts, 
which ſeem to be introduced merely to con- 
nect the more important events with each 
other; and that it would be abſurd and 
dangerous to pry into this typical hiſtory 
with a too curious eye, or to look for ſome 
myſtical meaning in every ſentence, and in 
every word of the ſacred ſtory. The Au- 
thor is aware of the miſchief which has been 
done by myſtical interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures; and, he is as ready as any one to 
proteſt againſt the wild imaginations of en- 
thuſiaſts. But, ſhould the abuſe of any 
thing, or the poſſibility of its being abuſed, 
determine our minds againſt it ? It is allow- 
ed, there are parts of this hiſtory, which 
ſeem to have no meaning beyond the literal 
ſenſe : but then it may be aſked, Are there 
not other parts, which we ſhould have un- 
derſtood in the literal ſenſe only, if the 
writers of the New Teſtament had not re- 
vealed their hidden meaning ? And, pro- 
bably, the only reaſon why thoſe other 
parts ſeem to be a mere hiſtorical relation 
of facts, may be our want of attention in 
reading the New Teſtament, and not re- 
marking the perpetual references to the 
. events 
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events in the Old-teſtament hiſtory, and 
the application of them to the circum- 
ſtances of the Chriſtian Church. And 
ſurely, it can be no objection againſt the 
opinion, that the whole hiſtory is typical, if 
we allow that there are parts of this hiſtory 
which have no ſeparate and diſtinct mean- 
ing by themſelves ; for, if they ſerve to con- 
nett the other more prominent parts, which 
have diſtinct typical meanings; and, if all 
the parts taken together, as one body, are 
an exhibition of the higher providence of 
God, in the government and diſcipline of 
His Church, then the whole rs typical. 
The intention of authors, in writing pre- 
faces to their works, is, generally, to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of their readers. 
Perhaps, this preface needs a preceding 
preface, to this end. The Author does not 
flatter himſelf with the hope that his 
readers, or that any one of them, will ap- 
prove every thing he ſhall read, either in 
this preface or 1n the following pages. Per- 
haps, ſome of them will meet what contra- 
ditts thoſe opinions of which they are ex- 
ceedingly jealous, and may be offended. 
The Author deprecates their anger and re- 
ſentment. He aſſures them, that he means 


to 
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to excite a ſpirit of inquiry, and not of 
"contention : and, he deſires thoſe, who may 
be ready to take offence, to conſider that 
they are not privileged with infallibility in 
any point; and to reflett for a moment, 
whether the thing which offends them have 
not, at leaſt, ſo much probability of argu- 
ment accompanying it, as to make it rea- 
ſonable that they guard againſt the influence 
of prejudice in their own minds; and to 
make it their duty to reſearch the Scriptures 
with a ſimple deſire of knowing the truth; 
whether the thing be ſo, or not. There is 
not a man in the world, whether Papiſt or 
Proteſtant, Churchman, or Diſſenter, Cal- 
viniſt or Arminian; nor any one, whatever 
his opinions may be, whom the Author 
would willingly offend, and whoſe good- 
will and approbation would not give him 
ſincere pleaſure. He appeals to the Ser- 
mon, annexed by way of Appendix, to 
evidence his regard for peace, unity, and 
concord. And, if his books could be 
brought in evidence, he would appeal to 
them, to witneſs the tears he has ſometimes 
ſhed, when, in his private ſtudies, he has 
felt the diſagreeable neceſſity of differing 
from thoſe whom, for their good intentions 
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and pious labours he eſteems and loves; 
and when he foreſaw the more diſagreeable 
neceſlity of being obliged, by virtue of his 
- office, to avow his ſentiments in oppoſition 
to their opinions: ſo that Truth itſelf, 
which is dearer to him than life, has given 
pain and filled him with anxieties, II 
May the God of truth guard every 
Reader againſt whatever error may be 
found in this work, and guide him into 
all the truth, which may be neceſſary to his 
peace and comfort, and to make him wiſe 
unto ſalvation ! And may the God of peace 
and love diffuſe into all hearts the ſpirit of 
brotherly love and Chriſtian charity) 


Weft Bromwich, Stafford ſhire, 
May 1799. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF REVELATION- 


ALL Scripture is given by inſpiration of God® 1 
that is, the Old-teſtament Scriptures, the writings 
of Moſes and the Prophets, are not cunningly de- 
viſed fables, the inventions of men : they contain 
neither private opinions, nor uncertain traditions, 
nor doctrines diſcovered, or that may be diſcover- 
ed, by natural reaſon and philoſophy; they contain 
a revelation from God, commended to us by that 
ſupreme Authority which governs the univerſe. 
Ihe Old- teſtament Scriptures are called tue 

word of prophecy, or the prophetic word? ; becauſe 
they contain a revelation of divine promiſes, a 
prophetic declaration of the advent of Mefliah 
and of the glory that ſhould follow, in future ages. 
This prophecy, St. Peter tells us, came not by the 
will of man; but holy men of God ſpake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghoſt. 

| A But, 


232 Timothy iii. 16. 
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But, is this true? Do the Scriptures indeed 
contain a revelation from God? Let us con- 
{ider the nature of that evidence which authen- 
ticates the Bible. 

I am well aware of the difficulty which attends 
this inquiry; not from any apprehenſion that the 
evidence 1s defective, but from the conſideration 
of its vaſt redundance. The degree of this evi- 
dence is accumulated and immenſe ; more various 
and far greater than was ever adduced to eſtabliſh 
any other facts or doctrines preſented to the faith 
of mankind. The difficulty is in chooſing, out of 
a vaſt variety, that which is moſt proper; that 


which is ſufficient to produce conviction in un- 


prejudiced minds; that which is plain to every 
one's comprehenſion ; clear and decifive; and, 
which may be offered to my readers without the 
diſguſting appearance of an affectation of learning. 
Before I enter upon the proofs which eſtabliſh 
the truth of Revelation, and that the Bible con- 
tains a revelation from God, it will be neceſſary 
to obviate an objection againſt the ſuppoſition that 
a revelation was ever given to mankind. 
Whatever truths we have been learning from 
the earlieſt dawn of reaſon ; or, whatever know- 
ledge we have obtained, without being able to re- 
member the beginning, or to mark the progreſs, 
of that learning and knowledge, and which we 
have acquired by imperceptible degrees ; we are 
apt to imagine to be a kind'of natural knowledge, 
a fort of inſtinctive perception: it ſeems to be fo 
obvious, ſo plain and evident, that we readily 
conclude we ſhould not fail to diſcover the ſame 
truths or doctrines, if we had been placed in any 
other 
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other circumſtances than thoſe in which we were 
educated: That there is a God, that He is eternal, 
almighty ; that He is perfectly wiſe, juſt, good, and 
merciful — theſe are truths which we have been 
learning from our infancy: and, becauſe of the 
importance of this doctrine, that there is an al- 
mighty Being, the Creator and Governor of the 
univerſe, it has not only been carefully taught us, 
and inculcated in our early youth, but we have 
been led to think there is no other truth ſo plain 
and evident as this. An appeal has been con- 
ſtantly made to the works of creation, as the 
plaineſt and fulleſt proof of the being of Almighty 
God ; and to the order of things, as a perfect de- 
monſtration of his wiſe, good, and merciful pro- 
vidence. We have imbibed a ſtrong prejudice 
that nothing can be plainer, and that this doctrine 
is obvious to all mankind. We fancy“ that we 
ourſelves ſhould have known God and worſhipped 
Him, if we had been born of ſavages, and alw ays 
lived in the wilds of America. 

This prejudice is greatly encouraged by conſider- 
ing that the ancient heathen Philoſophers enter- 
tained, or are reported to have entertained, the 
juſteſt notions of the ſupreme Being without the 
aid of any revelation. And, if they by ſearching 
found out God, diſcovered his exiſtence and pro- 
vidence, and alſo the immortality of the ſoul, we 
may well ſuppoſe, and even conclude upon it, 
that it is highly probable, at leaſt not impoſſible, 
that we ourſelves might have attained to the 
knowledge of God without aſſiſtance from any 
extraordinary revelation, or any foreign aid what- 


ever. | 
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This preſumption is the foundation of the moſt 
forcible argument againſt Revelation ; which de- 
tains many from receiving the Goſpel, and even 
precludes all attention to the evidences which au- 
thenticate the Bible. It ſtrikes at the root of all 
revelation from God, by aſſerting that it is incre- 
dible, becauſe unneceſſary; and unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe the reaſon which God has beſtowed upon 
mankind 1s ſufficient to diſcover all the religious 
truths and moral duties, which he requires of 
them to know and practiſe, if they would attend 
to her dictates, and be guided by her friendly ad- 
monitions. 

The objection itſelf furniſhes a proper anſwer ; 
which is plainly this, IFT— If they would attend to 
her dictates and be guided by her friendly admoni- 
tons, But, what if there be ſome natural infir- 
mity, or me acquired defect, or fault, in human 
nature, through which mankind cannot, or will 
not, attend to the dictates of reaſon, nor be guided 
by her friendly admonitions? What, F man was 
never ſent into the world, on a voyage of diſcovery, 
to find out God, and it be no part of his duty to 
diſcover, nor the office of his reaſon to dictate, re- 
ligious truths? What, / man be merely capable 
of receiving inſtruction, in tlie knowledge of God; 
but, not of being ſelf-taught ; not of inventing a 
religion for himſelf, nor of improving upon any 
obſcure intimations of God, from whatever ſource 
ſuch intimations may have been derived? What, 
F the dictates of reaſon always follow, but never 
precede, a divine revelation ? Upon the truth of 
either of theſe ſuppoſitions, what becomes of this 
formidable objection? And, what becomes of it, 


if 
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if it be proved to be true in fact, demonſtrated by 
the hiſtory and experience of all nations in all 
ages, that the reaſon of man never made any 
diſcovery in religion; never diſcovered any thing 
of God; never attained to any knowledge of God 
at all; even to ſo much as this, to know there is 
a God, a Creator, a ſupreme intelligent Exiſtence, 
upon whom all other beings depend? I this be 
proved to be true in fact, it will certainly follow, 
as a neceſſary conſequence, that a revelation hath 
actually been given to mankind. For, every Deiſt 
allows, there is ſome knowledge of God in the 
world; and, / that knowledge was not attained 
by the mere exertions of reaſon, it muſt have 
been derived from Revelation, and from that 
revelation which we find in the Bible; there be- 
ing no other which can compare with this, and 
which has not the mark, either of impoſture, or 
of derivation from this revelation, or both, plainly 

ſtamped upon it. 
We are now led to that evidence which I mean 
to produce before all other, to prove the divine 
origin of that revelation which is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. There is in the world what we 
call religious knowledge, or the knowledge of 
God. This is allowed by Deiſts, as well as by 
Chriſtians: it is generally confeſſed by every one 
who is not profeſſedly an Atheiſt. If it can be 
proved that this knowledge, whatever it be, and 
of whatever kind or degree, is not the offspring of 
mere human reaſon, it muſt follow incontro- 
yertibly, that it is derived from Revelation ; and, 
that the revelation from which it is derived is a 
A3 divine 
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divine revelation communicated to mankind by 
God Himſelf. | 
It is undoubtedly matter of fact, that the bulk 
of mankind, in all ages, and in every nation, have 
been either entirely ignorant, or poſſeſſed only the 
moſt obſcure and indiſtinct ideas, of thoſe religious 
and moral truths and duties which may be ſup- 
poſed to have been the dictates of right reaſon ; 
and have acted in a manner invariably and abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with them. Whole nations 
have exiſted for many ages without ever attaining 
to any knowledge, or any apprehenſion, that there 
is a divine immaterial Spirit, the Source of all 
light and life, the Author of our Being, the Crea- 
tor and Governor of the Univerſe. There never 
was a ſingle inſtance of a ſingle perſon that ever 
lived, who, by reflection merely, by thinking and 
reaſoning, ever ſtarted the idea of God, of His 
exiſtence and providence, or produced in his 
mind even a doubtful perſuaſion that there is a 
God who judgeth the earth. There never was a 
Deiſt, excepting where the light of Revelation 
ſhined. | 
It is no contradiction to this, if we allow that 
| ſome of the ancient heathen Philoſophers uttered 
many things not unworthy of the Supreme Being. 
There are indeed ſome divine ſentences m their 
writings: but, theſe divine ſentences were more 
like the blaze of meteors in the dark, or flaſhes of 
lightning at midnight, than the clear and ſteady 
light of day. Their light was mingled with much 
darkneſs, and inſufficient to diſcover that dark- 
neſs to them; at leaſt, to expel the darkneſs, to 
illumine the world, or even their own ſouls, 
They 
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They were ſtill ſubject to the vanities of the ſuper 
ſtitious vulgar, enſlaved by prejudice, and addicted 
to VICIOUS practices, 

But, ſuppoſing their knowledge to re been 
far better, or more perfect, than it really was; 
yet, in order to prove the ſufficiency of human 
reaſon, for the diſcovery of religious and moral 
truth, from the knowledge of theſe ancient philo- 
ſophers, it ſhould firſt be proved, that, whatever 
knowledge they poſſeſſed, it was derived from un- 
aſſiſted reaſon; and then, that it contained a 
ſyſtem of religious and moral truth adequate to the 
exigencies of human nature in its preſent ſtate; 
and held forth thoſe powerful motives, which are 
ſufficient to engage mankind, and to proſelyte the 
ignorant and vicious to wiſdom and virtue. But, 
this is impoſſible to be proved; while the contrary 
may be evinced moſt clearly. 

It is very remarkable, yet but little noticed, that 
they who ſpake, or wrote, any thing worthily of 
the divine nature, or of man, expreſſed their 
doctrines ſceptically, full of doubt and uncertain- 
ty. Secondly, theſe great men did not preſume 
to deliver their doctrines, concerning the being 
of God, or his providence, or a future ſtate, or 
the immortality of the ſoul, as their own diſcove- 
ries and inventions. All that they did, or could, 
pretend to, were ſome refinements on the vulgar 
ſuperſtitions, ſome modifications of opinions al- 
ready received. There was nothing properly 
their own, but their errors. They had the juſtice, 
and the modeſty too, to diſclaim the merit of 
diſcovery, or of being the inventors of religious 
truth. They plainly and repeatedly acknowledg- 
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ed that the doctrine of the being of God, or of 
the exiſtence of divine Powers, of a Providence, 
of the formation of the world (for, of creation 
they had no idea), of a future ſtate, of the im- 


mortality -of the ſoul, was derived by tradition 
from the firſt ages of the world. This acknow- 


ledgment on their part removes all force from the 


argument for the ſufficiency of reaſon, reſulting 
from the knowledge of theſe Philoſophers. It was 


a plain declaration, that human reaſon is inſuffi- 


cient to be the inſtructor of mankind in religious 


and moral truth. And, if Pythagoras, Socrates, 


Plato, and Ariſtotle, did not diſcover any divine 
truth through the mere force of teaſon, it is ſurely 


no ſmall degree of preſumption and arrogance in 


any man, who ſhall fancy his reaſon ſufficient to 
diſcover what, theſe great men acknowledged, 
they derived from another ſource, And, it is no 
derogation from the abilities of our modern infi- 


dels, nor even of a Newton or Locke, to ſay—if 


they had not been enlightened by Revelation ; if 
they had been born and bred in the interior parts 
of Africa or America; they might indeed have 
ſhewn a ſuperiority of genius in the little policies 
of their tribe, and in the rude arts which neceſſity 
teaches them to practiſe; but, they would have 
been as ignorant of God as other ſavages, who 
know nothing of His exiſtence and moral per- 
fections. 

The ancient Philoſophers did not diſclaim the 
ſufficiency of reaſon, merely by their honeſt ac- 
knowledgments of information by tradition, but 
by their actions likewiſe. For, when they tra. 


velled into Egypt and Perſia, for information in 


religious 
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religious truth, what did they declare but this, 
that their own reaſon was an inſufficient guide? 

When they acknowledged, that letters were 
above the powers of human invention : that the 
immortality of the ſoul was an ancient tradition 
derived from the remoteſt ages, ſo ancient that no 
one knew any thing of its commencement, nor 
who firſt entertained the opinion, and that it pre- 
vailed from the beginning: when they confeſſed 
that religion, the notion of divine powers, of the 
exiſtence of ſome deity, and the opinion that all 
things had a beginning that theſe were ancient 
traditions, delivered down to all men by their 
fathers who dwelt nearer to the Gods—We can- 
not underſtand any thing, by theſe acknowledg- 
ments, leſs than this, that the religion of theſe 
ancientſages was derived from that very revelation 
which we have in the Bible. 

An&this will more plainly appear to be the real 
truth, if we conſider ſome particulars in the reli- 
gion, which was obſerved by the people, and coun- 
tenanced by theſe famous Philoſophers; their 
luſtrations, libations, prieſthood, and ſacrifices; 
of the origin of which, no other probable account 
can be given, than that they were derived from 
Revelation. There are not any principles of natu- 
ral reaſon; there is not any thing in the condition 
of human nature, nor in the conſtitution of the 
world, that could poſſibly lead to ſuch practices. 
Yet, we find, wherever there has been any thing 
of religion remaining in any tribes or nations, how- 
ever diſtant or ſeparated from all intercourſe with 
each other, the practice of ſacrifices has obtained. 
The Canaanites, the Greeks, the Tyrians, the 
| Carthaginians, 
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Carthaginians, the ancient Britons and Gauls, 
and the lately diſcovered Iſlanders, offered human 
ſacrifices -to the Deity. Cæſar, who conquered 
Britain nearly two thouſand years ago, informs us, 
that it was the opinion of the Druids, who were 
prieſts of the Britons and Gauls, that nothing but 
the life of man can atone for the life of man; 
that therefore public ſacrifices were inſtituted ; 
and, that in threatening dangers of diſtemper or 
war, they made no ſcruple to ſacrifice men, or en- 
gaged themſelves by vow to ſuch ſacrifices. And 
this was likewiſe the opinion and practice of other 
people, who had no connection with the Druids 
and is to this day, the practice of people in the 
Pacific Ocean, who have no knowledge of, nor 
intercourſe with each other. Now, if there be no 


principle of reaſon to juſtify theſe practices, and 


if there be nothing in the natural frame and con- 
ſtitution of things, which could lead men to them, 
there is the higheſt degree of probability that they 
were derived from Revelation ; and conſequently, 
that all the religion, or religious knowledge, of 
the heathen world, was derived from this ſource. 
It is only in the revelation contained in the Holy 


| Scriptures, that we diſcover any reaſon for the in- 


ſtitution of ſacrifices. There we learn, that with- 
out ſhedding of blood is no remiſſion of ſins ; that 
ſacrifices of animals were inſtituted from the very 
beginning, as ſoon as ſin had entered into the 
world, and ſubjected mankind to death as the 
wages of ſin ; that theſe ſacrifices were inſtituted 
to typity one great and proper ſacrifice, of infinite 
value, to be offered for the fin of the whole world; 
and, that this ſacrifice was to be of one in our 

own 
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corn nature, a human ſacrifice, for that nothing 
but the life of man, no blood of beaſts, can atone 
for man. 

There is yet another circumſtance, mentioned 
by Julius Ceſar in his Commentaries, which points 
out to us the origin of the Heathen religion. The 
ancient Gauls and Britons preferred for victims 
ſuch as had been convicted of crimes, believing 
them to be moſt acceptable to the Gods: and, 
this opinion prevails to this day among the ido- 
laters in the iſlands of the South Sea. This cir- 
cumſtance is utterly unaccountable, excepting on 
the principles of Revelation. Here we learn, that 
the nature of a ſacrifice conſiſts in devoting a per- 
ſon to the curſe of vindictive juſtice, that is, to 
ſuffer death as the puniſhment of ſin; that all 
typical ſacrifices bore imputed guilt, and, that the 
one great facrifice for ſin was actually made a curſe 
for us; that He his own /elf bore our fins in his 
own body on the tree, and ſuffered death to make 
an atonement for our ſouls. 

There are innumerable other inſtances, in the 
mythological hiſtory of the Heathen, in their the- 
ogony, theology, traditional opinions, and religious 
practices, which correſpond with the hiſtory of 
Moſes and the doctrines of Revelation. Ihe cor- 
reſpondence is ſo particular and exact ina vaſt ya- 
riety of inſtances, that it would be juſt as reaſon- 
able to believe the order, analogy, and agreement 
of all the parts of the univerſe, were produced by 
a fortuitious concourſe of atoms, as that this cor- 
reſpondence between Heatkenifm and Revelation, 
could exiſt, in ſuch a vaſt variety of inſtances, by 
mere chance. There muſt be an adequate cauſe 
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of this wonderful effect. And, the propenſity of 
human nature, to plunge into error and to practiſe 
iniquity, will account for it. Millions and millions 
of facts, in the hiſtory of mankind prove that this 
propenſity exiſts and hath a perpetual influence. 
Man is prone to forget God and to think of Him 
otherwiſe than HE 1S. St. Paul accounts for 
the idolatries and vices of the Heathen upon this 
very principle; They did NoT LIKE TO RETAIN 
GOD IN THEIR KNOWLEDGE; Which implies 


that they had known God, and that their idolatries 


and vices were the effects of a wicked and un- 
grateful apoſtacy. God had revealed Himſelf; 
and, the nations, as man is ever prone to do, cor- 
rupted the revelation of God; till the divine inſti- 
tutions, the religion which God had eſtabliſhed, 


were totally perverted, and degenerated, at laſt, 


into the vileſt ſuperſtition and 1dolatry ; yet ſtill 
the revelation retained indubitable marks of its 
origin, even in its greateſt degree of corruption. 

The reader may ſee a parallel inſtance in the 
ſtate of Chriſtendom at this preſent day. The 


- Chriſtian world is divided and ſubdivided into a 
_ thouſand ſects. Their opinions and practices are 


extremely various and inconſiſtent. Vet, there is 


a certain degree of ſameneſs of character, of 


opinion and practice, in all theſe ſects, ſufficient 
to perſuade any one that they all derived their re- 
ligion from one common ſource. And, whatever 
variety there be in the religious practices of Hea- 
theniſm, ancient and modern, and, in difterent 


countries, ſtill there is that degree of ſameneſs of 


character, of opinion and practice : and, the gene- 


ral uſe of altars, ſacrifices, purifications, prieſthood, 
point 
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point to one common origin; but, which can no 
where be found, excepting in the Book of Reve- 
tion. 

If any one were to ſhew a lock of moſt curious 
and inimitable workmanſhip, telling us that, in an 
heap of ten thouſand keys, there is one which be- 
longs to it, and which was made by the ſame artiſt 
who invented and made the lock ; and if, after 
repeated trials of many hundreds of theſe keys, 
we at laſt find one which exactly ſuits all the in- 
tricate wards of this lock, and which hath upon 
it the ſawe curious and inimitable workmanſhip 
which appears on the lock itſelf ; we can have no 
doubt that this is the very key which belongs to 
it. Such is the nature of that evidence, which 
J have been conſidering. Look abroad into the 
world. You ſee myſteries inexplicable. But 
Revelation unlocks all theſe myſteries, and de- 
clares the hidden wiſdom of God in the diſpenſa- 
tions of His providence ; or, if any thing ſtill re- 
main a myſtery, it is only becauſe we are not inte- 
reſted in the knowledge of that thing; or becauſe 
the human underſtanding hath its limits, beyond 
which we are incapable of receiving any informa- 
tion. | 

Conſider the horrid darkneſs, which, to this 
day, covers the greateſt part of mankind : confider 
the confeſſions of the moſt learned and the wiſeſt 
of the heathen Philoſophers, that all their know- 
ledge was received by tradition: conſider that they 
were unable to improve the little light which they 
received in this way ; that, in their attempts to 
improve that light, they fell into vain janglings 
and oppolitions of ſcience falſely ſo called, and 

into 
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into a labyrinth of errors, out of which not one 
of them could ever extricate himſelf : and, conſi- 
der the religion of the Heathen, and the many 
ſtrong marks it bears of derivation from ſome com- 
mon parent, or from ſome very ancient inſtitution, 
and of derivation from the revelation which the 
Scriptures offer to us: You will then diſcern the 
ſource of all the light that is in the world ; and, 
that what is called The Light of Nature, is no- 


thing more than an imperfect degree of The Light 


of Revelation. The very Atheiſt himſelf is in- 
debted to Revelation ; for, he never would have 
diſputed againſt the being and providence of God, 
he would have no apprehenſion of the object 


againſt which he dares to reaſon, if the Scriptures 


had not revealed, or if traditional revelation had 
not intimated, that there is a God who judgeth 
the earth. A. 
Obſerve the coincidence of the Bible, the agree 
ment and harmony of its doctrines, with the hiſto- 
ry of mankind, with the preſent ſtate and condi- 
tion of human nature, and with all that we ſec, 
and hear, and know, and experience. It is owing 
to this agreement of things, that the word of God, 
contained in the Book of Revelation, ſpeaks fo 
powerfully to the conſciences of men, declaring to 
them what, otherwiſe, they never would have 
known; or, which they never would have ob- 
ſerved in themſelves and others, if this revelation 
had not enlightened them, and manifeſted both 
the inviſible things of God and thoſe circum- 


ſtances of things in the world and in themſelves, 


which unenlightened reaſon cannot diſtinguiſh; 


but which, when revealed, appear to have as real 
| exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, and to be as certain as the groſſer ob- 
jects of ſenſe. It is the word of God, .contained 
in the Book of Revelation, which makes manifeſt 
the ſecrets and counſels of the heart, and ſhews 
us what we immediately become conſcious of, in 
our paſt and preſent experience ; but which we 
never ſhould have thought of, without the interpo- 
ſition of this revelation; and which no man, 
without the aid of this revelation, could have diſ- 
covered to us. And, it is this analogy between 
the ſyſtem of nature and the truths of Revelation, 
and theſe conſcious feelings within ourſelves ex- 
cited by the divine word, which impreſſes the 
mind with a ſtrong perſuaſion and lively convic- 
tion of its truth, that it is indeed à revelation 
from God. ' | | 
There is alſo an aſtoniſhing ſimplicity and ma- 
jeſty in the divine Word, totally different from every 
thing merely human ; and as far above the com- 
poſitions of human genius, as the works of crea- 
tion are ſuperior to the productions of art, the lit- 
tle contrivancies and policies of men. You may 
be deceived by the ſound of diſtant cannon, or of 
a carriage paſſing on the public road, and may 
fancy that it thunders ; but, when it really thun- 
ders over your head, you at once diſtinguiſh the 
voice of God, and are immediately convinced 
that no power on earth can expreſs any thing like 
this; you feel an entire conviction, that it is the 
glorious God that maketh the thunder ; He uttereth 
his voice, and the earth melteth. There are a 
thouſand deceptions in the world ; and many 
doctrines are received as oracles, which have no 
pretenſion to a divine original. The Word of God 
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16 The Credibility - CHAP, I. 
is eſſentially different from theſe. It carries con- 
viction with it to the heart of all who attentively 
hear it. It reveals, what God only can ſpeak ; 
and ſpeaks in that ſtyle which is proper to God 


alone. It is quick, and powerful, and ſharper than 


any two-edged ſword, piercing even to the dividing 


aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and 


marrow, and is a diſcerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. 
There is a beautiful illuſtration of this in 1 Cor. 


xiv. I the whole Church be come together into one 


place; and, while the miniſters are propheſying, 
that 1s, reading, expounding, and preaching the 
word of God in any language that is generally un- 
derſtood ; if there come in one that believeth not, 
an infidel, or one unlearned, who is totally unac- 
quainted with the nature and defign of Chriſtian- 
ity, he 1s convinced of all ; what he hears carries 
its own evidence with it, while it manifeſts the 
depravity of his heart, and burdens his conſcience 
with the guilt of his fins: he zs judged of all, and 
ſtands condemned before the Holy Lord God : 
and thus are the ſecrets of his heart made maniſeſt, 
to which he had been till now, perhaps, a perfect 
ſtranger ; and /o falling down on his face, he will 
wor ſuhib God, by imploring the divine mercy,” and 
will report to others that God is in you of a truth, 
having an undoubted perſuaſion of the truth of 
the divine revelation. 

This conviction is wrought, not by any proceſs 


of argumentation, upon the external and internal 
_ evidences of Revelation, in a logical diſcourſe ; for 


the perſon thus affected is repreſented as having 
come into the Chriſtian aſſembly by accident, 
while 


| 
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' while the miniſters were propheſying*, declaring, ex- 


pounding, and preaching the divine Word, not to in- 
fidels, but to believing* Chriſtians. It was the agree- | 
ment of the Word of God with the whole courſe of 

things, its concord with all the feelings of huma- 
nity, its energy upon his heart and conſcience, the 
divine ſimplicity and majeſty of the Word, the diſ- 
covery it gave him of his own character, and of 
that of God, and the experience he had of it, as 
the power of God to his ſalvation, enlightening his 


mind and ſanctifying his ſpirit, which perſuaded 


him to acknowledge the truth, and to proſtrate him- 
ſelf before the throne of the Divine Beneficence. 
There may be other evidence preparative to this, 
and neceſſary, in ſome caſes, to diſpoſe men to read 
and hear the Word-of God : but, this evidence of. 
the truth and importance of Revelation is that, by 
which-any one is converted to God, and becomes 
both a proſelyte to the Chriſtian name, and a real 
Chriſtian. And, it may be doubted, whether he, 
who profeſſes to believe, on what is now called, 
rational conviction, do really believe what he pro- 
feſſes. It is probable, that he feels nothing more than 
an uncertain apprehenſion of the truth of Revela- 
tion, without any fixed determination of his mind'. 


4 Propbeſying to believing Chriſ- 
tians, ver. 2. Tongues are for 
a fign, not to them that believe, 
** but to them that believe not: 
** but propheſying ſerveth not for 
them that believe not, but for 
** them which believe. By which 
** (faith Dr. Hammond) it ap- 
*« pears that the uſe of the gift of 
** tongues is principally as a mi- 
** racle, and that for the convert- 
ing of unbelievers ;. but inter- 


«« preting of Scriptures, and teach= 
* ing doctrines, is that which is 
% moſt proper for believers.” 

© Probably with no more fixed 
determination of his mind than 
the degree in which Cicero aſſent- 
ed to Plato's doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul—-Dum lego, 
aſſentior: cum poſui librum, et 
mecum ipſe de immortalitate ani- 
marum ccœpi cogitare, aſſentio 
omnis illa elabitur. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRUTH OF REVELATION. 


St. Luke wrote his evangelical hiſtory, as he 
told Theophilus in the. preface, that he might 
know, and, undoubtedly, that many others might 
know, THE CERTAINTY of thoſe things 
wherein they had been inſtructed. In an affair of 
infinite importance, every one, who pays any re- 
gard to it, will wiſh for ſomething more ſatisfactory 
than conjectural reaſonings ; ſomething more folid 
than arguments of probability, which barely in- 
cline the mind to a doubtful aſſent; ſomething 
that will produce intire conviction. 

If the evidence of the Truth of Revelation had 
been no greater than the degree of proof which is 
ſufficient to perſuade the mind in all other in- 
ſtances, it would be our duty to receive it: Infl- 
delity would be utterly inexcuſable, as it could 
proceed from no other cauſe than the obliquity of 
our hearts. But, the evidence which authenticates 
the Bible is ſo prodigiouſly great, ſo accumulated 
and various, that it may be queſtioned whether 
any human mind did ever comprehend the whole 
extent, and force, and vaſt variety of this evidence. 
All things riſe in proof; ancient and modern his- 

we : tory, 
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tory, profane, and facred; the courſe of the world; 
the daily occurrences of human life ; miracles and 
prophecies ; the riſe and fall of empires; enemies 
as well as friends; Heathens, Jews, Infidels, and 
Heretics ; true relitlom, and ſuperſtition itſelf; 
the ſufferings of the Church, and even its corrup- 
tions, its diviſions, its fouleſt diſgrace ; learning 
and ignorance ; the very languages of mankind ; 
the various caſts and: characters of the human 
race; the face of the globe; the ſtrata of the 

earth; the very ground we tread upon; all things 
within and without us AL conſpire in giving 
evidence that the Bible contains IHE WORD 
OF GOD. 

That the Old Teſtament was in being long be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour cannot be doubted. 
The five books of Moſes were tranſlated into Greek 
when the Ptolemies reigned in Egypt; probably 
in the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus'. The writings of the Prophets were trans- 
lated' into the ſame language not long after that 
period. There is ſufficient evidence that the writ- 
ings of Moſes, and the Prophets“ exiſted in the 
days of Cyrus, the Perſian; or, when the Jews, 
by favour of a decree of Cyrus, returned from their 
firſt captivity : And, there is no time, poſterior to 
the death of Moſes, and prior to the return from 
Babylon, that can be aſſigned with any degree of 
probability,” when it may reaſonably be imagined 
that the writings, attributed to Moſes, were firſt 


compoſed, 
f Almoſt three hundred years Ezra, Nehemiah, and of the Pro- 
before Chriſt. phet Malachi, which were written 


s W the writings of after the return from Babylon, 
* 2 
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compoſed, and publiſhed, and received as au- 
thentic and genuine. There is no time after the 
Jews became a nation, when the law, and the 
practice of circumciſion, could be impoſed upon 
this nation, conſiſting of millions of people. 

The Jews have, at leaſt, as much reaſon to be- 
lieve the real exiſtence of : Moſes, and that he 
was, under God, the deliverer and legiſlator of 
Iſrael, as we have to believe there was ſuch a 
man as Alfred, king of England, a wiſe and va- 
lient, and pious prince; that he conquered' the 
Danes, made wholeſome laws, and executed 
juſtice. And they have, at leaſt, as much reaſon 
to believe Moſes wrote the books attributed to 
him, as we have to believe the genuineneſs of the 
Commentaries attributed to Julius Ceſar. 

When we ſpeak of the Jews in contradiſtinction 
to all other people, we pay no regard to the times 
in which any of them lived, nor do we diſtinguiſh 
the ten tribes from the children of Judah and 
Benjamin; but, we ſpeak of the whole as one na- 
tion, a political body having perpetual exiſtence. 
Their national character has been one and the 
ſame in all ages; and their faith in the authenticity 
and genuineneſs of the writings of Moſes has al- 
ways been one and the ſame. 

Viewing them collectively, it will appear that 
their faith is not Prejudice, nor mere Credulity, 
nor merely a rational Aſſent to credible teſti- 
mony ; but, that it is Knowledge, grounded upon 
Experience. When they came out of Egypt, their 
numbers, reckoning men, women, and children, 
amonnted to about two millions. Theſe were all 
eye-witneſſes, and had ſenſible experience, of the 

| | miracles 
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miracles which produced their emancipation. 
The miraculous providence - which conducted 
them through the Red Sea, through the wilder- 
neſs into Canaan, and which ſettled and protect- 
ed them in the promiſed land, was an object of 
certain experience, the experience of the whole 
nation. The ſame miraculous providence conti- 
nued to be their experience from age to age; and 
continues to this day, in preſerving them a diſtinct 
people, and in preſerving the ſameneſs of cha- 
racter in them, though diſperſed amongſt all na- 
tions throughout the world, They may therefore 
ſay, © We not only believe, becauſe from our 
very childhood, it has been implanted and fown 
in our hearts to believe the writings of Moſes 
and the Prophets, ſo that we are ready to ſtand 
by them, and for their ſake, if occaſion require, 
* to ſuffer death with a conſtant mind ; but, we 
are aſſured by experience and know that God 
*© ſpake unto Moſes and to our fathers by the 
* Prophets.” . 

But now, ſuppoſing the hiſtory contained in the 
Book of Geneſis, which is an account of tranſac- 
tions that happened long before Moſes was born : 
ſuppoſing, I ſay, that this hiſtory was compoſed 
from Egyptian monuments of great antiquity, and 
from traditional reports, will it follow that this 
hiſtory 1s not authentic, or that Moſes did not 
write it? Suppoſing that the five Books of Moſes 
were not written by him, but were written by 
Joſhua, or by any other perſon, will it follow that 
the children of Iſrael were not in Egypt, and ſub- 
ject to the tyranny of Pharaoh? Will it follgw 
that they did not paſs through the Red Sea, that 
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they did not ſojourn in the wilderneſs forty years, 
and that they did not drive out the Canaanites and 
poſſeſs their land? Making theſe ſuppoſitions, ſtill 
it is true that theſe writings, and thoſe of the 
Prophets, exiſted many hundred years before the 
birth of Chriſt: ſtill it is true that, from a very 
early period, this hiſtory aſcribed to Moſes was 
received: as authentic and genuine by the whole 
nation of Jews: and till it is true that all the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament were believed by 
this whole nation to be prophecies given by in- 
ſpiration of God ; and particularly that the prin- 
cipal ſubject of theſe prophecies was the advent of 
a moſt important perſon 1 in the divine character of 
Mefliah. 

Theſe truths cannot 50 denied. Here then we 
have ſufficient ground, upon which we may pro- 
ceed with confidence to vindicate the truth of 
Chriſtianity. For, prophecies may be proved ta 
be real prophecies given by inſpiration of God, 
either by eſtabliſhing the character of the pro- 
phets, or of thoſe who appeal to the prophecies 
as the certain dictates of inſpiration : they may be 
proved to be real prophecies by miracles wrought 
at the time when the prophecies were publiſhed, 
or afterwards : or, they may be proved to be real 
prophecies by, the event, that is, by their comple- 
tion ; for, the prophecies, or which were recorded 
as Fpbeclet in the very ancient writings of the 
Jew s, are too well defined, and, at the ſame time, 
are too extenſive and complicate, that is, they 
comprehend too great a variety of particular cir- 
cumſtances, and many of them too extraordinary, 
to admit a probability, or even a poſſibility, ak 

tney 
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they ſhould ever obtain their accompliſhment by 
chance or accident, or that they ſhould affume 
the appearance of an accompliſhment by the art 
of accommodation. If then the Apoſtles of Jeſus 
Chriſt were worthy of credit ; if they appealed to 
the prophecies in the Old Teſtament as given by 
inſpiration of God; if God himſelf bore witneſs 
to the character and teſtimony of the Apoſtles 
with figns and wonders, and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ;, and if the prophecies, 
particularly thoſe which relate to the advent of 
Meſſiah and its conſequences, have received and 
are receiving their accompliſhment ; we may cer- 
tainly conclude that the Old-teſtament Scriptures 
contain a revelation from God, that Jeſus Chriſt is 
the true Meſhah, and that Chriſtianity is arty 
of all acceptation. 

But, before I enter more carficuladly into this 
ſubject, J haſten to remove a prejudice which may 
prevent attention to the evidence of truth. 

Chriſtianity has been reproached by enemies, 
and unguardedly repreſented by friends, as an in- 
comprehenſible doctrine: It has been reproached 
as an impracticable ſyſtem, and more fitted to af 
fright- than to allure-mankind, If it were ſo; no 
arguments, no evidence whatever, could be at- 


tended to, as ſufficient to eſtabliſh this doctrine: 


It ought to be rejected at once, as unworthy of 
God to reveal, and unfit for man to receive. But 
the caſe is far otherwiſe. The Truths, of Revela- 
tion are indeed worthy of all acceptation. They 
are the wiſdom of God. They bear the impreſs 
of the eſſential beauty. They enlighten the eyes, 
and rejoice the heart. They adminiſter ſupport to 
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the tried and tempted. They diſpel the dark 
gloom of deſpair from guilty conſciences, and lead 
men to virtue, to happineſs, and to God. Such 
are the doctrines of Revelation, that they often 
carry the evidence of their divinity along with 
them to the heart and conſcience with the bright- 
neſs, the quickneſs, and the force of lightning. 
Thouſands have been convinced by the internal 
evidence of the Chriſtian doctrines, that they are 
of God. The works of creation do not more 
ſtrongly bear upon them the evidence that an in- 
telligent Being made the world, than theſe doc- 
trines do that God was their author. If there 
were no other evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
this would be ſufficient; at leaſt, perfectly ſatis- 
factory to them who will attend to it. So far 
therefore are the doctrines of Chriſtianity from 
that forbidding aſpect which is unjuſtly imputed to 
them, that nothing can be more plain and evident, 
nothing more beautiful. They invite the ſtudy, 
admiration, and regard, of the moſt learned, and 
are level with the capacity of ploughmen and me- 
chanics. Let them be declared, and attended to, 
and they ſhall, in the ſame moment, captivate the 
brighteſt genius of human kind, and emancipate 
the ſoul of an African ſlave, and ſet him above 
the miſery of his condition. Declared by the ſame 
preachers, and in the ſame language, they ſhall 
dilate the heart of the poor, and reconcile them 
to their lot, and contract the pride of kings, and 
clothe them with humility ; they ſhall make all 
orders and degrees of men to behold the fair beauty 
- of the Lord; draw tears of godly ſorrow and of 
gratitude from their eyes, while they are filled 

| with 
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with wonder, love, and praiſe. And, ſhall doc- 
trines, Which can produce theſe effects, and do 
produce them, be called comprehenſible me 
trines? | * 

But I am e of thoſe Wa which 
ar preſume to call the unintelligible and incom- 
prelienſible doctrines of the Trinity and of the In- 
carnation. Great is the myſtery of godlineſs; God 
was manifeſt in the ;fieſk, Sc. In the Scriptures, 
that is called a myſtery which had been kept fe- 
cret, which had not been generally known, which 
is not diſcoverable. by human reaſon, and which 
is not revealed in all its relations. In this laſt ſenſe; 
eſpecially, the ; doctrines of the Trinity and In- 
carnation are a great myſtery. But, this hinders 
not: All that is revealed on theſe ſubjects is plain 
to the meaneſt capacity. Every one, whoſe in- 
tellects are in any degree ſuperior to downright 
idiotiſm, may apprehend them as well as men of 
the moſt enlarged pluloſophic mind. A doctrine 
which is revealed, that is, which is plainly de- 
clared and made known to us, cannot with any 
degree of propriety. be called unintelligible and 
incomprehenſible. The very term implies the con- 
trary. That only is unintelligible and incompre- 
henſible, in relation to theſe ſubjects, which God 
has not revealed; and which, when the curious, 
or preſumptuous, eye of man dares to pry into, 
or would inveſtigate, overwhelms his finite * 
very limited powers. 

I would illuſtrate theſe remarks in dofrines 
againſt which there lies not ſo much prejudice. 
It is revealed that there is a God who judgeth 
the earth. This fundamental truth is not above 

the 
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the meaneſt capacity. It is as plain as this, that 
George the Third is our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
the chief magiſtrate in this realm. The mode of 
God's exiſtence, the nature of God, is incompre- 
henfible, We have no revelation on this ſubject ; 
but, ſhall we therefore ſay the plaineſt propofition 
that can be expreſſed is unintelligible and incom- 
prehenſible? ls it therefore unintelligible and in- 
comprehenſible that there is a God, and that He 
judgeth the earth, merely becauſe we cannot 
comprehend His eternity and ſelf-exiſtence? or, 
becauſe we cannot unravel, or comprehend, al 
the intricate mazes of his providence ?_ | 
Again, it 1s a revealed truth, that God can 
the world; but, not kow He created it. We are 
not told. * the will of God operated in giving 
being to things which were not. This therefore 
is incomprehenfible; or, if you pleaſe, is no doe- 
trine of Revelation. But, the fact, that God ere- 
ated the world, produced it into being, has no- 
thing in it that is incomprehenſible. It is as plain 
a truth as this, that Solomon built the temple: 
And thus, every doctrine in the Bible, relating 
to the Trinity and the Inearnation, is as plain, as 
intelligible, as any other truth can be; as plain as 
that two and two are equal to four. Whatever 
is unintelligible and. incomprehenfible, in relation 
to theſe ſubjects, is either what man has added to 
the doctrines of Revelation, or that only which 
God has not thought fit to reveal, and which, 
therefore, is no object of our faith®. 4 


n 1 embrace this opportunity dice our minds againſt ſome of the 
to mention the unjuſt imputations moſt important truths of Revela: 
of thoſe men who ſeek to preju- tion, by calling them unintelligi- 

bly 
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As God has not revealed any thing which is not 
intelligible, ad plain, when revealed, and be- 
cauſe reveale l, ſo He has not revealed any thing 
which cannot be proved to be credible even by 
a proceſs of reaſoning; nor has He required us to 
believe revealed truths, without the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence that He has revealed them; ſuch evidence 
as is irreſiſtible, if our own peryerſeneſs, or wie- 
kednefs, do not hinder. God requires us to be 
reaſonable creatures in the Church as well as in 
the World, and able to give a reaſon of the hope 
that is in us. He would have us know the CER- 
TAINTY of thoſe things wherein we have been 
inſtructed. It is not ſufficient to embrace the 
truths of the Goſpel ; but, we muſt examine the 
ground on which they reſt, and be certainly per- 
ſuaded of them by their own proper evidence. It 
is the deſign of God, the very end of His reve- 
lation, not to make us ſuperſtitious, or fools, unto 
ſalvation ; but, to make us wiſe unto ſalvation; 
to make us reaſonable creatures, reaſonable in our 
judgment of things, reaſonable in our views, our 
faith, our hopes, our tempers, and our conduct. 
And then only ſhall we be perfectly bleſſed, holy, 
and happy, when right reaſon, eternal truth, the 
wiſdom of God, ſhall entirely * and characteriſe 


our nature. 
Rebioicn 


ble and incomprehenſible myſte- that © in almoſt every text here · 
ries, and even abſurd, and mon- © in javrngir, myſtery, is uſed, it is 
ſtrous doctrines ; whereas, in © mentioned as ſomething which 
truth, they are all as plain to“ is revealed, declared, ſhewn, ſpoken, 
ploughmen and mechanics, as to. or which may be known or under 
the moſt acute geniuſes, AndI * food,” 
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Religion has often been repreſented as an en- 
gine of ſtate, invented by law-givers, bypoliticians, 
and princes, to bind the obſervation of their laws 
upon the conſciences of their ſubjects. It certainly 
can be no object to religion, that it has a ſecondary 
or ſubordinate utility ; that it ſubſerves the pur- 
poſe of government, and is beneficial to human 
ſociety. But, ſtateſmen, or the civil powers, had 
no concern whatever in the eſtabliſhment of Chrif- 
tanity. Religion too has been ſaid to be the con- 
trivance of mercenary prieſts. But, Chriſtianity 
was not propagated by prieſts: prieſts had no 
hand in it. Chriſtianity was preached by lay-men 
in ſimple attire, without the aid of ſecular learn- 
ing, or philoſophy, and without the concurrence 
of worldly policy and power. | 
The firſt preachers of Chriſtianity were men of 
plain ſenſe. They were evidently void of that 
ambition, which has excited ſome men to extra- 
ordinary darings. The prejudices of their edu- 
cation were directly oppoſite to the doctrines they 
taught. They could not propoſe to enrich them- 
ſelves. They forſook a certain maintenance for a 
moſt uncertain one. Silver and gold had they 
none; nor would they meddle with it ; for, when 
a-ſtrife aroſe about alms to be diſtributed amongſt 
the widows of Jewiſh and Grecian Chriſtians, the 
Apoſtles refuſed to be concerned in this buſi- 
neſs; that they might give themſelves up intirely 
to the proper work of the miniſtry. They could 
not propoſe honour to themſelves. as the reward of 
their labours; for, they well knew that they ex- 
poſed themſelves to contempt, and that they 
ſhould certainly meet reproach, and ſhame, and 
hatred, 
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hatred; and be counted as the filth and off-ſcour- 
ing of all things. The eaſe and comforts, the ſatis- 
factions and enjoyments, of life, were as little; 
affected by them as that voluntary poverty and 
proud humility, which are the offspring of vain; 
ſuperſtition. They neither courted perſecution 
nor refuſed to ſuffer. They knew they muſt ſuffer 
perſecution, yet avoided it when they could; and, 
all of them, except St. John, ſealed their teſti- 
mony with their blood. Never did fincerity ap- 
pear in the character and conduct of men more 
plainly than in the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. They 
did not intend to deceive or impoſe upon man- 
kind. They were certainly good men. Bad men 
would not, could not, act as they did, nor invent 
and teach the holy doctrine which they preached. 
They had not the power of deceiving, to the 
degree in which they deceived mankind, if they 
deceived at all. The circumſtances of things ren- 
dered it impoſſible. They could not, by the 
ſtrength of their own abilities, ſurmount the many 
and great obſtacles which lay in their way. Prieſts 
and Princes every where, all worldly powers, pre- 
judices of all ſorts of people, learning and igno- 
rance, argument and ridicule, and, which of all 
other things is the moſt deſtructive in its tendency, 
the perverſion of Truth by falſe brethren, by en- 
thuſiaſts of every complexion, by bigots, and 
knaves, oppoſed the merciful deſign of the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation. The views and propenſities of 
human nature are directly oppoſite. to the Chriſ- 
tian religion: man is of the earth, earthy ; but, 
this is from heaven, heavenly. We may therefore 
conclude, if Chriſtianity had been a fable, it 
5 could 
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could not have been ſo widely propagated by ſuch 
weak inſtruments, as were the Apoſtles of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; or, ſuppoſing it to be the heavenly doc- 
trine it pretends to be, the Apoſtles, labouring in 
their own ſtrength, could never have made one 
real Chriſtian. 

The horrid degree of impiety in impoſing upon 
mankind, in an affair of infinite importance, was 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the character of the 
Apoſtles. They could neither intend to deceive, 
nor had they the power to deceive, nor were they 
themſelves deceived. They had full evidence of 
all they taught. The miracles which they ſaw 
with their eyes; the divinity which plainly ap- 
peared in the perſon, the doctrine, and actions, 
of their divine Maſter ; his reſurrection from the 
dead; the out-pouring of the Spirit, whoſe influ- 
ence they felt on their own minds and hearts, and 
which they exerted upon others in many wonder- 
ful works; and, the authority and teſtimony of 
the Old Teſtament, of which they were perfectly 
perſuaded, gave full ſatisfaction to their minds, 
and aſſure us that they could not be deceived. 

Conſider the variety of thoſe teſtimonies in the 
Old Teſtament, which the Apoſtles believed to be 
real prophecies of the Meſſiah. They particu- 
larize the character of Meſſiah in ſo many circum- 
ſtances, that it was morally impoſſible they ſhould 
all meet in an impoſtor. They deſcribe ſo extra- 
ordinary a character, that, if that character was 
ever found on earth, the prophecies muſt have 
been real prophecies ; and, the perſon in whom 
they received their accompliſhment muſt have 


been the very Chriſt of God. It was revealed in 
| CREE theſe 
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theſe prophecies that the Meſſiah ſhould be born 
at an appointed time: They expreſſed the very 
time of his coming. They pointed out the tribe, 
and the very family; that he ſhould be of the tribe 
of Judah, of the houſe and lineage of David; Da- 
vid's ſeed, yet David's Lord; that he ſhould be 
God with us, or God maniſeſt in the fleſh; that he 
ſhould be born in Bethlehem; that he ſhould be 
born of a virgin; that he ſhould live in poverty, 
be a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
that he ſhould work miracles of various kinds; 
and, though innocent as a lamb, holy and righte- 
ous, he ſhould be deſpiſed and rejected of men; 
that he ſhould be ſold at the price of a ſlave, ſuffer 
for fin not his own, and be cut off out of the land 
of the living; that they ſhould part his garments 
amongſt them, and caſt lots for his veſture, and 
look on him whom they had pierced ; that he 
ſhould, notwithſtanding, prolong his days and riſe 
again the third day; that he ſhould aſcend into 
heaven, and pour out of his Spirit upon all fleſh : 
Theſe, and many other particularizing prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, all met and received their 
accompliſhment in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
gave perfect ſatisfaction to the Apoſtles that this 
was He which was to come. 

Confider that one circumſtance, the proof of 
all the reſt, the reſurrection of Jeſus. He appeared' 
to Mary Magdalene, to other women, to Peter, 
to two diſciples at Emmaus; to the Eleven; to five: 
hundred brethren at once; and continued forty 
days with the Apoſtles inſtructing them in things 
relating to the kingdom of God: and, after his 
aſcenſion, he appeared to St. Stephen and to St. 

Paul. 
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Paul: The Apoſtles ſaw him with their eyes ; 
looked upon him ; handled him ; converſed with 
him; walked with him; ate and drank with him; 
and had every evidence that he was alive after 
his crucifixion and death, which they had before 
he ſuffered. They were not eaſy of belief. They 


were incredulous and obſtinate, ſo as to deſerve: 


reproof for the degree of their incredulity. They 
would not believe without the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
until the degree of it overpowered their unbelief ; 
and, ſuch were their fears and prejudices, they 
could not be perſuaded to face the oppoſition of 
their countrymen, nor to go out into all the world 
to preach the Goſpel, until they were compelled 
to it by the conſtraining influence of the divine 
Spirit, and were perſuaded to it by particular re- 
velations. There is then no ground for the pre- 
ſumption that they were deceived. 

But may not we doubt, even as to the exiſtence 
of ſuch perſons and fatts? At this diſtance of 
time, it may be aſked, What afſurance, or cer- 
tainty, can we haye that there were ſuch men, 
and that ſuch miracles were wrought by them? 
We have no mathematical certainty. The caſe 
does not admit mathematical demonſtration. And, 
therefore, it is abſurd to require this kind of evi- 
dence. We cannot have ocular demonſtration, or 


the teſtimony of our ſenſes. But, we have other 


kind of evidence, that of the higheſt degree of 

probability; which, in all other caſes, aſſures the 

mind, as much as my eyes can aſſure me. that I 

ſee at this moment any object which is placed be- 
fore them. - | | 

Many perſons never ſaw London, the metro- 

| | polis 
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polis of this kingdom; and yet, they are as cer- 
tainly aſſured there is ſuch a city as I can be that 
there is ſuch a book as the Bible when I hold it in 
my hand. In both caſes, the mind is equally 
perſuaded to act upon the conviction of what is 
heard, or ſeen, or felt. Who that is acquainted 
with hiſtory can doubt for a moment, whether 
there ever was ſuch a man as Julius Ceſar, or whe- 
ther there is ſuch a city as Paris, or Rome? The 
teſtimony of hundreds and thouſands of people, 
who could not poſſibly combine together; who 
could have no intereſt, and no intention, to de- 
ceive; and not only the concurrence of their teſti- 
mony, but of a multitude of cireumſtances too, 
out of their view, give me as great a certainty of 
things exiſting, in diſtant places and times, as my 
ſenſes give me of any thing preſent at this moment. 
The teſtimony of enemies too unites with that of 
the univerſal Church. Porphyry, Celſus, Julian, 
the Jews from our Saviour's appearance to the 
preſent time, have acknowledged the truth of the 
hiſtorical facts, that there was ſuch a perſon as 
Chriſt, and ſuch perſons as the Apoſtles, and that 
they preached, and wrought miracles, and planted 
Chriſtian churches ; which they would never have 


acknowledged, if the facts had not been incontro- ' 


vertible. They never attempted to deny them. 
Their only attempt was to leſſen the force of their 
evidence, and to diſcredit the miracles wrought 
by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, by aſcribing them to 
magic and diabolical influence. 

The miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles could 
not have been wrought by the power of Satan, 
becauſe the doctrine to be confirmed by them 
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was in ition to Satan's kingdom. Satan can- 
not be divided againſt himfelf ; for, how then ſhall 
his kingdom ſtand ? They could not be wrought by 
the power of magic. This is evident in the nature 
of the miracles. No man could do ſuch miracles 
except God were with him. And, the moment 
you think of God, you feel conſtrained to aſcribe 
to him perfect goodneſs and truth ; and, you are 
fare that he would not impart his power to enable 
wicked men to work ſuch a courſe of miracles to 
deceive his creatures, in an affair of infinite im- 
portance both to his oven glory and the eternal 
happineſs of all mankind. _ 

Obſerve the artleſs, the fimple, yet cogent rea- 
ſoning on the evidence of miracles, in the man 
that had been born blind, and whoſe eyes Jeſus 
had miraculouſſy opened i. They brought to the 
' Phariſees him that afore time was blind, who exa- 
mined evidences with the moſt cautious jealouſy. 
They who brought the man before them, and who 
ſeem to have been of their own party, teſtified to 
the truth of the miracle. So did the man whohad 
been healed, and his parents likewife. The Pha- 
riſees aſked him, how he had received his fight. 
He ſaid unto. them, He put clay ubon mine eyes, 
and I waſhed and do ſee. It was the Sabbath- 
Day, when Jeſus made the clay and opened his 
eyes. Therefore ſaid ſome of the Phariſees, This 
man is not 'of God, becauſe he keepeth. not the Sab- 
bath Day. Others ſaid, How can d man tliat is a 
inner do ſuch miracles © The force of this queſtion 
is an aſſumption that ſuch miracles could not be 


wrought without the power of God and, that 
God 
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God would never countenance an impoſtor in the 
very act of violating his law. Therefore, they ſay 
unto the blind man again, M liat ſayeft thou of 
him, that he hath opened thine eres? He ſaid, 
He is a Prophet. To this the Phariſees made no 
reply; but pretended to doubt the fact, whether 
he had been blind and received his ſight miracu- 
louſly. Therefore they ſent for the parents of him 
that had received his light, hoping to find ſome ar- 
gument to diſcredit the miracle. But, the parents 
teſtified that this was indeed their ſon, and that he 
certainly was born blind, though now in ſome ex- 
traordinary way his eyes had been opened. They 
were afraid to mention the perſon who had wrought 
this miracle, becauſe they knew it had been deter- 
mined in the Sanhedrim to excommunicate any 
one, who ſhould confeſs that Jeſus was the Chriſt. 
Therefore ſaid his parents, he is of age, aſk him. 
Then again the Phariſees called the man that had 
been blind, and faid unto him, Give God the 
praiſe ; for, though we cannot deny the fact, nor 
account for the miracle, we know that this man is 
a finner. He aniwered, Whether he be a finner 
or no, I know not ; it is not any point of conſide- 
ration with me, as a thing of which I am compe- 
tent to judge by any knowledge of his character 
previous to this miracle, nor can I allow myſelf to 
conclude with you that this extraordinary act of 
working a miracle of mercy on the Sabbath-Day 
is really a violation of the Law ; but one thing 1 
know for certain, as what I myſelf have expe- 
rienced, that whereas 1 was blind, now TI ſee. Then 
they ſaid again, What did he to thee £ how opened 
he thine eyes? He anſwered, I have told you al- 
"El ready, 
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ready, and ye did not hear : wherefore would ye 


hear it again? Is it that ye ſincerely wiſh to dif- 


cover the truth, and are ready to acknowledge the 


force of it, and to become his diſciples ? Then 
they reviled him, and ſaid, Thou art his diſciple ; 
but wwe are Moſes diſciples. We know that God 
ſpake unto Moſes, namely, by the miractes he 
wrought in Egypt and in the wilderneſs; as for 
this fellow, we know not from whence he is. The 
man anſwered, Why, herein is a marvellous thing, 
that ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath 
opened mine eyes. Now we know that God hear- 
eth not ſinners, thoſe who oppoſe his will, his 
truth, his kingdom and glory, and will never con- 
cur with them in their wicked deſigns againſt him- 
ſelf: This is as evident as that there is a God 
who judgeth the earth : but, if any man be a wor- 
Shipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth, 
and will grant whatever he has promiſed, what- 
ever tends to the accompliſhment of his wiſe and 
merciful providence. Since the world began was it 
not heard, that any man ever opened the eyes of one 
that was born blind : it is an effect that exceeds all 
human power, and all magical art; and, an evil 
ſpirit, we are ſure, would never do good, nor be 
permitted to exerciſe the power of God to deceive 
us and to render the very evidence of Revelation 
more than doubtful. Y ou may therefore certam 

conclude, F this man were not of God he could do 
nothing, that is, no ſuch miracle; and, if you 
allow the evidence of miracles to determine your 
belief in Moſes, you ought to believe in him that 


hath opened mine eyes. 


Such is the nature and ſtrength of the evidence 
of 
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of miracles! Falſe, or pretended, miracles, and 
juggling cheats, which paſs for miracles, may be 
permitted. They are the natural effects of the 
weakneſs and wickedneſs of human nature. They 
are conſiſtent with the moral government of God 
in this world; and, are permitted, ſometimes 
as trials of the faith of the Lord's people, and, as 
judgments, to puniſh the ſin and folly of men who 
diſregard or forſake the truth of God. But, real 
miracles, ſuch as this was acknowledged to have 
been, cannot be wrought without that divine pow- 
er which conſtituted the laws of nature and directs 
the courſe of the world : and, it cannot be ima- 
gined that the power of God will ever operate 
extraordinarily in any caſe which is not pertectly 
conſiſtent with wiſdom and truth. The evidence, 
therefore, of miracles, is nothing ſhort of a divine 
teſtimony, that the man, who works them, is of 
God, a prophet, an apoſtle, a faithful witneſs of 
things pertaining to God. 

But, the ſtrength of the evidence of miracles 
wrought by Chriſt, and the Apoſtles in his name, 
does not conſiſt ſimply in this, that they were mi- 
racles produced by the interpoſition of divine 
power; nor in this, that they were ſuch a courſe 
of miracles as no other man ever did perform, be- 
fore or ſince that time; but, in this, that they 
perfectly agree with the truth of prophecy. The 
queſtion to be determined by them was, not whe- 


ther Jeſus of Nazareth was à prophet, or a teacher 


come from God ; but, whether he was the pro- 
phet, the Meſſiah, the very Chriſt of God. The 
miracles wrought by him, and by the Apoſtles in 
his name, were exactly ſuch miracles as had been 

C 3 | foretold 
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foretold in ages paſt; and, that they ſhould be 
wrought by him that was to come, that is, by the 
true Meſhah : They were wrought at the fulneſs 
of the appointed time, which had been deſcribed 
in the Old Teſtament as the time of Meſſiah's 
advent ; and, when the Jews, in conſequence of 
the prophecies, were in expectation of his coming; 
and theſe miracles were accompanied with every 
other circumſtance by which the prophets had 
diſtinguiſhed the appearance and character of the 
Meſſiah. Theſe aſſertions will be found true by 
every one who ſhall carefully examine the authen- 
tic hiſtories of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and will 
compare them with the prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament. And, having found them true, let 


him conſider the extraordinary and miraculous diſ- 


penſation of providence under which the Jews 
were placed, and the infinite importance of the 
advent of Mefliah, and of his being known. It 
will then appear utterly incredible that the God 
of Iſrael, the God of mercy and truth, would, at 
the very fulneſs of the appointed time, lend the aid 
of his own omnipotence to favour the pretenſions 
of an impoſtor aſſuming the character of the Meſ- 
fiah. Even the permiſſion of ſuch a deception 
by the agency of evil ſpirits, at ſuch a time, and 
in ſuch circumſtances of things, is utterly incredi- 
ble: For, I muſt add, the prophecies themſelves 
would become a very uncertain teſtimony of 
things future ; and, the principal end; for which 


the prophetic ſpirit was given, might be abſolutely 


defeated, if it were poſſible that all the particular 


characters of the true Mefliah, as delineated by 


the prophets, could be found in a falſe Chriſt ; or, 
| if 
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if ſuch an impoſtor could ſucceed in his attempt 
to deceive mankind. | 
. » TI ſhall not enter further into a diſquiſition on the 
truth of prophecy. It will be ſufficient to remark, 
that we have not only hiſtorical proof of the truth 
of prophecy in its accompliſhment, but, we ſee 
ſeveral prophecies, which, we are ſure, were de- 
livered many hundred years ago, obtaining their 
accompliſhment in our own times. The Jews ex- 
iſt at this. day, divided, ſeparated, and diſperſed 
over all the earth, amongſt all nations; yet, re- 
maining a diſtinct people, and preſerving their na- 
tional character. This has been called a /fanding 
miracle. There never was an inſtance like it. 
Where are the Romans? Where are the Danes, 
the Saxons, the Normans, who ſettled in Britain ? 
They exiſt no more as a diſtintt people. Yet, the 
Jews, who are every where diſperſed all oyer the 
world, are ſtill a diſtinct people after ſo many 
ages; and neither the various climates of the 
earth, which affect all other people; nor the 
languages and manners of the people amongſt 
whom they ſojourn, have had any influence to 
change their peculiar caſt and character. This 
ſeems as miraculous as caſting a bucket of water 
into the great ocean, and preſerving every ſingle 
drop of it intire, ſo that the influence of the ſun 
ſhall not exhale a particle of this fluid, and ſo 
that after many ages, after being wafted from 
ſhore to ſhore, and daſhed againſt the coaſts of 
all the great continents, every drop of it may be 
collected and gathered up again into the fame 
bucket. But, this inſtance is not only miracu- 
lous: It is an evidence of the truth of prophecy 
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falling within our own obſervation and experience; 
and, is the broad ſeal of Heaven authenticating the 
Bible; and, it leads the devout mind to reſt in the 
truth of prophecy in expectation of that happy 
time, which ſeems faſt approaching, when Deli- 
verers ſhall come and turn away ungodlineſs from 
Jacob. 
It is but a ſmall part of the evidence of the truth 
of Revelation which I have preſented to my Read- 
ers. It is that part of the evidence, which ſeems 
to be the plaineſt, and of ſufficient force to per- 
ſuade thoſe who are well diſpoſed. If any one re- 
ject this evidence as inſufficient, and continue ſtill 
in unbelief, let him conſider whether he do not 
believe a thouſand things to be true upon evidence 
which has not half the degree of ſtrength in it; let 
him look into his own heart, and aſk his own con- 
ſcience, if there be not within him an ansvilling- 
neſs to be convinced of the truth of Chriſtianity : 
let him conſider whether this unwillingneſs be not 
produced by worldly attachments and ſtrengthen- 
ed by prejudice ; and whether this bias on his 
mind and heart have not made him inattentive to 
- the evidence of truth, and diſpoſed him to liſten 
to the cavils of infidelity. He will not thank me 
for my compaſſion, but I pity him ; for, while he 
is ſo diſpoſed, neither would he be perſuaded though 
one roſe from the dead. | 

It may be queſtioned whether there will be an 
exception of one perſon who ſhall ever read this 
page, that has not, at one time or another, been 
ſenſible of the. commanding authority of The 
Word of God, and felt its attracting power, per- 
ſuading him to obey it in a conviction of its import- 


ance 
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ance and truth. My Reader, perhaps, will not 
ſuffer this impreſſion to produce any laſting effect: 
he may ſtifle this conviction ; he may harden his 
heart. But, a time will come, perhaps in the 
awful ſeaſon when he ſhall be upon a death-bed, 
or in the day of judgment, when this Word of 

God ſhall revive in his conſcience ; when, clothed 
with divine majeſty, it will ſpeak ſo loud within 
him, that he muſt regard it. It is in this day of 
God's patience, that the miniſters of mercy can be 
of any uſe to their fellow-creatures. They come 
to you in the name of the Lord of Hoſts. They 
ſolicit, they demand attention: Thus, and Thus 
faith the Lord—Repent and believe the Goſpel. See 
that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh ; for, if they 
eſcaped not who refuſed him that ſpake on earth, 
that is, Moſes, much more ſhall not we eſcape, if 
nve turn away from Him that ſpeaketh from Heaven. 


CHAPTER 


\ 


CHAPTER III. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ir is neceſſary to conſider what degree of credit 
is due to tranſlations of the Holy Scriptures ; be- 
cauſe a mere Enghſh ſcholar may be diſcou- 
raged, by conceiving that there is a greater diſad- 
vantage, in the uſe of a tranſlation, than really 
exiſts. 

It muſt be acknowledged, every tranſlation of 
the Bible has in it more or leſs of human imper- 
fection. And, it may be objected, as a very diſ- 
couraging circumſtance, to the mere Englith ſcho- 
lar, that he cannot depend upon any verſion of the 
Scriptures, as faithfully expreſſing the mind and 
will of God ; becauſe, being the work of fallible 
men, their ignorance, miſtakes, and prejudices, 
will neceſſarily pollute, in ſome degree pollute, 
the ſtreams which flow from the fountain of di- 
vine truth. But, a tranſlation, with whatever im- 
perfections, is ſtill a tranſlation of the ſacred Book; 
and, the moſt faulty tranſlation, that ever was 
made of the Bible, hath been found ſufficient for 
every purpoſe of faith and moral practice. The 
ſtream may be diſturbed in ſome paſſages, and 


throughout take a tinge of the channel by which 
627.8 
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it paſſes to us; notwithſtanding, it 1s the living 
ſtream flowing from the ſacred fountain of life and 
ſalvation. 

We are not treating of an original work, a new 
compoſition offered to our acceptance, and pre- 
tended to be a divine revelation; but, of a 
tranſlation of the holy Scriptures, profeſſedly 
ſuch. If any man, or any ſet of men, were to 
pretend that any original compoſition is ſtamped 
with divine authority, and were to preſume to 
offer ſuch a compoſition, as a revelation from 
God, or as a tranſlation of the Bible, there are 
thouſands who would immediately detect and 
expoſe the cheat : It would be deſtitute of every 
evidence of authenticity and truth. It could not 
be received as a divine revelation, nor as a 
tranſlation of the Bible. And indeed, it ſeems 
to be morally impoſſible, that any one ſhould 
make this attempt to deceive mankind, enlight- 
ened by religion and learning ;- becauſe there can 
be no hope of ſucceeding in ſuch an extravagant 
deſign. 

The ſame may be ſaid of a real tranſlation of 
the Scriptures. No man, nor men, can attempt 


to falſify every, or moſt part of the ſacred text, in 
order to recommend or juſtify private opinions. 


Such an attempt, in tranſlating the Bible, would 
be too barefaced an impoſition, and could never 
ſucceed. Chriſtians do not more differ from the 
Jews, in their opinions and doctrines, than from 
one another. Thoſe doctrines, which are in high 
eſtimation with ſome, are reprobated by others 
with great abhorrence. And, the jealous eye of 
party zeal would ſoon detect ſuch a monſtrous at- 

tempt 
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tempt to falſify the original text ; and, would ex- 
poſe the deſign and the authors of it, and the 
doctrines of which they are zealous, to general 
contempt*. Beſides, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
awful declaration, which concludes the: canon of 
Scripture, is ſufficient to operate upon every one 
who has any conſcience, and to guard the Scrip- 
ture againſt ſuch a wicked deſign to corrupt and 
falſify the text, even if hope of ſucceeding could 
prompt any one to undertake it. If any man ſhall 
add unto theſe things, God ſhall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book. And, if any 
man ſhall take away from the words of the book of 
this prophecy, God ſhall take away his part out of 
the book of life. 

All the imperfections, or errors, which can be 
ſuppoſed in a tranſlation of the Bible, are thoſe 
only which ariſe from the genius and imperfec- 
tion of languages, from miſtakes and ſimple pre- 
judice. - | 

Firſt, from the genius and imperfection of lan- 
guages. There are many words in almoſt every 
Janguage, to which, in other languages, no words 
can be found to correſpond exactly and fully; fo 
as to expreſs the original ideas in the exact and 
full meaning, the! beauty, clearneſs, and energy, 
which the original words expreſs, This, in a ſpe- 
cial manner and degree, is true with regard to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and eyery tranſlation of them 

| | | into 

k Every one knows how mi- inveterate prejudices againſt the 
* ſerably Dr. P. has ſucceeded in doctrines which appear in thele 
his attempt to expunge the be- chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
ginning of St. Matthew's and St. Luke, or which are intimately 


: Luke's Goſpels; and that his at- connected with them, 
tempt proceeded intirely from his 
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into other languages. The fon of Sirach muſt be 
allowed to have been a competent judge in this 
caſe ; who thus declared his opinion, in the Pro- 
logue to the Book of Eccleſiaſticus: The ſame 
thinss uttered in Hebrew and tran ſlated into another 
tongue, have not the ſame force in them : The Law 
itſelf, and the Prophecies, and the reſt of the books, 
| have no ſmall difference, when they are ſpoken in 
their own language. 

Secondly, the imperfections and errors of a 
tranſlation may ariſe from miſtakes of two kinds. 
Printing is a late invention. Before this invention, 
copies of the holy Scriptures were multiplied by 
the pen of ready writers. Now, it is not poſſible, 
humanly fpeaking, that Scribes, or Copyilts, 
ſhould always guard againſt miſtaking one letter, 
or one word, for another. They may be guilty of 
omiſſions, through careleſsneſs, or inattention ; or 
injudiciouſly, fill up a ſuppoſed defect, or a real 
chaſm, occaſioned by the negligence or madyer- 
tency of former tranſcribers ; or, may introduce 
words into the text, which had been written in 
the margin to expreſs the doubt, or the ſenſe of 
ſome ancient Scribe or Reader. By miſtakes of 
this kind, the original text, in ſome paſſages, may 
be obſcured. And then, again, they who tranſlate 
from the original Scriptures, may be inſufficient 
to correct theſe miſtakes, in many inſtances ; and, 
through their own imperfect knowledge of the 
original languages, in which the Scriptures were 
written, they may err in tranſlating ſome paſſages, 
which were never corrupted by former Copyiſts. 

Thirdly, Imperfections and errors may ariſe 
from prejudice. If a tranſlator have zeal for any 

particular 
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particular ſyſtem of doctrines, I mean any one of 
thoſe human ſyſtems which diſtinguiſh the various 
ſects in Chriſtendom, he will very naturally ima- 
gine that ſome texts of Scripture particularly fa- 
vour his ſyſtem. He will conſequently expreſs 
the meaning of theſe texts more ſtrongly, or with 
leſs force, than the original bears, ſo as will beſt 
ſuit with his own prejudice : and, he will pro- 
bably give a turn to other texts, whoſe meaning 
may be doubtful, by whatever means doubtful, 
ſo as to make them favour his own pre-conceived 
opinions. And, this will happen without any 
diſhoneſt intention to falſify the Word of God, 
merely through the bias of ſimple prejudce. The 
authors of the tranſlation, which we have in com- 
mon uſe, were undoubtedly Calviniſts in doc- 
trine, or inclined towards Calviniſm, and Epiſ- 
copalians in diſciphne. And, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, they have ſometimes uſed words and 


phraſes, which favour the doctrines of Calviniſm 
and Epiſcopacy a little more than the original 
text does. In the Englith tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament uſed by the Engliſh Catholics, there 
are, through the ſame prejudice, a few expreſ- 
fions which favour the doctrines of purgatory and 
image-worthip. 

But, all theſe imperfections and errors taken 
together are the imperfections and errors of 
a few paſlages only; few, I mean, in .compa- 
riſon of the whole. They make no alteration of 
the general ſenſe and meaning of the Scriptures. 
That is the ſamg, as in the original. In every 
tranſlation of the Bible that was ever publiſhed, 


there is enough faithfully tranſlated to expreſs 
| all 
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all the doctrines of faith and manners moſt clear- 
ly; and, enough to guard us againſt the incon- 
venience which might otherwiſe be produced by 
the imperfections and errors of particular paſſages. 
Even the Jews!', who have fixed their own ſenſe 
upon the Old-teſtament Scriptures, and avoided, 
as much as they could, giving countenance to 
Chriſtianity, have left a ſufficient number of teſti- 
monies unadulterated, to convict them of error, 
and to eſtabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

The worſt thing, that can be ſaid of a tranſlation, 
is, that it is like the wrong ſide of a fine piece of 
tapeſtry, or carpeting; which expreſſes indeed 
all the figures of the piece, and the relative pro- 
portions of them; but, not in that beauty and 
glow of colouring, and exact ſymmetry, which 
may be ſeen on the counter part deſigned for ob- 
ſervation and critical inſpection. On the wrong 
fide of the tapeſtry, or carpeting, the minuter 
parts of the piece are not viſible. 


Much 


The Jews have interpreted the 
Scriptures, and tranſlated them, 
as Chriſtians alfo have done, un- 
ger the influence of a prejudiced 
mind. But, it has never yet been 
proved againſt them, that they 
have purpoſely corrupted the ſa- 
cred text, However influenced, 
by zeal for thoſe traditions, which 
they call the unwritten Law, and 
by their hatred of Chriſtianity, 
they ſtill retained ſo much reve- 
rence for the ſacred text, for the 
divine authority of the words and 
letters of the Scriptures, as was 
ſufficient to prevent this wilful 


Ltacrilege, 


Juſtin Martyr, who 


accuſed the Jews of perverting the 
meaning of the Scriptures, yet, 
makes Trypho reject the accuſa- 


tion of wilfully corrupting them 


with the utmoſt degree of abhor- 
rence, as a crime of which they 
were utterly incapable: “ This ſo 
« great wickedneſs ſeems utterly incre- 
% dible: I ſay, It ſeems incredible. 
« For, it is a more horrible wicked 
« neſs than the conſecration of the 
«« golden calf by thoſe who were mi- 
© raculouſly fed with manna ; more 
e horrible than ſacrificing children to 
% devils, or than the wilful murder of 
&* the prophets themſelves,” 
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Much has been ſaid lately about a new tranſ- 
lation of the Bible. The ſubje& has been can- 
vaſſed by the moſt learned of the preſent age. 
After all, it has been acknowledged, that, though 
a new tranſlation might commend itſelf to men 
of letters and taſte, it would not be more generally 
uſeful; that, though it might excel in giving the 
ſenſe of ſome paſſages, it would probably loſe 
much of that ſimplicity and majeſty which are fo 
happily united in our preſent Engliſh Bible ; and, 
that it could not be made to expreſs more clearly 
the doctrines of faith and manners. 

Through the miſtakes, and perhaps the preju- 
dices, of copyiſts, there are ſome thouſands of 
various readings in the copies of the original text 
of the Old and New Teſtaments. But, change; 
tranſpoſe, and manage all theſe various readings 
' with as much art as can be uſed, it will be found 
impoſſible to add any doctrine to what we have 
already. in our Engliſh authorized verſion of the 
Bible, or to ſuppreſs any doctrine therein con- 
tained. So inſignificant are the miſtakes and 
errors of tranſcribers! When I ſay this, I bow my 
head in adoration of the providence of God. A 
more particular providence cannot be expected, 
nor deſired in this caſe ; becauſe, a more particu- 
lar providence, to preſerve the Scriptures to the 
only end for which they were given by inſpiration 
of God, is quite needleſs. deen 

Let me add, on this ſubject, what may ſeem to 
expreſs my on prejudice, but which indeed is 
the opinion of more capable judges ; that there 
does not exiſt a more faithful tranſlation, in the 
Whole of it; nor one that comes nearer to the 

original, 
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original, than our Engliſh verſion ; nor is there 
one, into which is transfuſed ſo much of that 
wonderful ſimplicity and majeſty which is the 
character of the Word of God. It is not neceſ- 
ſary to make an exception, in favour of the Greek 
verſion, commonly called the Septuagint, by which, 
it has been ſaid, our Reformers were chiefly guided 
in rendering the Old Teſtament into Enghſh®, and 
out of which the Apoſtles generally*quoted in 
their ſermons and writings. | | 

If a tranſlation of the Bible, in which are many 
miſtakes and errors, and paſſages impertettly ren- 
dered, were inſufficient, to anſwer the merciful 
purpoſe for which the Scriptures were written, 
the Bereans would not have been ſo highly com- 
mended for ſearching the Scriptures. They had 
no other Scriptures than the Greek tranſlation of 
the Old Teſtament, to the authority of which the 
Bereans appealed, to decide the important queſ- 
tion whether the preaching of the Apoſtles was 
the Word of God, or not. And, if a tranſlation, 
and an imperfect one too, were inſufficient ; the 
Apoſtles would not have quoted proofs of their 
doctrine from the Septuagint verſion. But, this 
they did, both in their ſermons and writings: 
and, they quoted paſſages which were in correctly 
tranflated, whenever the imperfection in thoſe 
paſſages did not affect, or deſtroy the force of 
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m ee Our learned, pious, and in- 
** genuous Reformers were guid- 
ed chiefly by the LXX, though 
** correcting many palpable blun- 
ders in that tranſlation. There 
are many paſſages ſtill, incor- 
4 rectly trauſflated ; wide of the 


true ſenſe, and contrary to it, 
in ſome places, in all the ver- 
ions that I have ſeen: And what 
wonder! men are but men; 
** though our tranſlators were no 
common men.“ 

Julius Bars, 
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their argument. The Reader may ſee an example 
of this in Heb. x. 5. which is according to the 
Septuagint, compared with Pſal. xl. 6. which is 
agreeable to the Hebrew text. 
There are very few men in this kingdom, who 
have. derived their. light and grace unmediately 
from the original Scriptures ; or, by ſtudying the 
Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
It is the Engliſh Bible, which has been the great 
inſtrument of Providence, in preſerving the light 
of traditional revelation amongſt us, and in pro- 
ducing the ſanctification of thouſands and tens 
of thouſands in this nation. This was the Star 
which guided them to Chriſt. This was to-them 
the pillar and ground of Truth ; by which they 
were ſupported under all trials, and in every 
temptation ; by which they-lved in hope and died 
in peace. Their converſion to God, by means of 
the Engliſh Bible, when neither they, nor, per- 
haps, their teachers, ever read a fingle ſentence. 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, nor in the Greek Teſ- 
tament; their holy lives, formed under the in- 
fluence and direction of this tranſlation; and, 
their happy and triumphant exit out of the world; 
may convince us, that the Engliſh Bible, with all 
its imperfections, is ſufficient to make a man wiſe 
unto ſalvation ; is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for inſtruction in righteouſ- 
neſs; ſo that, by this tranſlation alone, the man 
of God may be perfect, and thoroughly furniſhed 
unto all good works. 
My Reader, I hope, will not miſtake my mean- 
ing, and fuppoſe that I would exalt the Englith 
Bible above the original Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, 
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Scriptures, after their example, who have pre- 


ferred the Septuagint and the Latin V ulgate tranſ- 
lation of the New Teſtament. It is far from my 
intention to place the Engliſh Bible within any 
degree of comparifon with the original Scriptures. 
I have acknowledged, there are many faults in it. 
I may hereafter point out ſome of them, in order 
to ſhew the Engliſh ſtudent how he may overcome 
the diſadvantages which ariſe from theſe imper- 
tections and blemiſhes. My defign at preſent is, 
to prove that the diſcouragements, which prefent 


themfelves to the mere Engliſh Reader, are not ſo 


many and great as he may be apt to imagine. 
We are not bleſſed of God in proportion to our 
critical knowledge of the learned languages; but 
rather, in proportion to our humility, and fin- 
cerity, and piety in ſearching after Truth; and, 
in proportion to our diligence in the uſe of thoſe 
means of grace which the providence of God 
affords us. It is this conſideration, which en- 
courages me in all my ſtudies, and in this and 
every other attempt to promote the intereſts on re- 
ligion and virtue. 

Know then, gentle Reader, that the Engliſh 
Bible, which lies before thee, contains the ineſti- 


mable treaſure of divine Truth. It is not leſs 


precious in itſelf ; and will not fail to enrich thee, 
though ſome rubbiſh be mixed with it; though it 
have contracted ſome ruſt ; and, though fome part 
of the ſuperſeription be a little obfcured, in the 
long courſe of years ſince it was firſt given to en- 

rich mankind. 
It any one could retfucds my Reader, that 
there is ſome great treaſure, a mine of gold or 
D 2 | ſilver, 
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filver, under the ground he occupies, how would 
he dig and ſearch for it! If difficulties lay in his 
way, ſo that it required great contrivance and 
labour to come at this treaſure, he would plan 
and ſcheme, and endeavour by any means, or 
method, or inſtruments, to accompliſh his deſign. 
He would take the beſt method, and uſe the beſt 
inſtruments, if they could be procured ; but if, in 
his circumſtances, the very beſt could not be ob- 
tained, he would uſe thoſe which are at hand. 
Know then, that a richer treaſure than was ever 
concealed in the bowels of the earth, may be 
found in the holy Scriptures. O, how fooliſh! 
how ungrateful! and, how wicked ! having theſe 
holy Scriptures, and means ſufficient, in an Engliſh 
tranſlation, if you will not diligently ſearch them, 
to obtain this treaſure, which obtained, will make 
you rich indeed! 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE UTILITY OF TRANSLATIONS, 


TransLAtONS of the holy Scriptures 
were the principal means of bringing about the 
Reformation. The Bible was tranſlated into 
Engliſh by William Tindal, with the aſſiſtance of 
Miles Coverdale, afterwards Biſhop of Exeter, in 
the reign of Henry VIII“. In the preface to the 
five Books of Moſes, the Tranſlator expreſſed his 
opinion of the neceſſity which required the Scrip- 

D 3 tures 


a This tranſlation was firſt print- 
ed at Hamborough about the year 
t 532, With prologues, or prefaces, 
to the ſeveral books of Scripture, 
and with explanatory notes; and 
was called The Bible of Thomas 
Matthews, becauſe of the odium 
caſt on Tindal, who, while the 
Bible was printing at Hambo- 
rough, was burnt at Antwerp, 
This tranſlation was afterwards 
corrected by Coverdale, and print- 
ed in Paris, under the auſpices 
of Lord Cromwell, by Grafton in 
1540, Without the notes. Only 
a ſmall part of the impreſſion 
reached England; for, the greater 
part of it, which con ſiſted of 2 500 


copies, was publicly burnt in 
Paris. Not long after, Grafton, 
with his aſſociates, bought the 
printing preſs, and brought it 
with the printers to, London, 
where this tranſlation was re- 
printed, and called The Bible of the 
large Volume. By the King's au- 
thority, it was ſet up in the 
Churches; and, in the reign of 
Edward VI. it was ordered to be 
placed in all Churches, with the 
paraphraſe of Eraſmus upon the 
four Goſpels in Engliſh, that all 
ranks of people might have free 
acceſs to the holy Scriptures, and 
might hear or read them when= 
ever they pleaſed, 
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tures to be preſented to the people in their own 
mother-tongue : © A thouſand books had they 
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{the Papiſts lever to be put foorth agaynſt 
their abhominable dovnges and doctrine, then 
that the Scripture ſhould come to light. For as 
long as they may keepe that down, they wil fo 


* darken the right way with the miſt of their ſo- 


cc" 


phiſtry, and fo tangle them that either rebuke 
or deſpiſe their abhominations, with arguments 
of philoſophie, and with worldly ſimilitudes and 
apparent reaſons of naturall wiſedome, and 
with wreſtyng the Scripture unto their owne 


and meanyng of the texte, and ſo delude them 
in deſcantyng upon it with allegories, and amuſe 
them, expoundyng it in many ſenſes before the 
unlearned laye people, (when it hath but one 
ſimple litterall ſenſe, whoſe light the owles 
can not abide) that thoughe thou feele in thine 
harte and arte ſure how that all is falſe that 
they ſay, yet couldeſt thou not ſolve their ſub- 
tile rydles. Whiche thyng onely moued me to 
tran{late the New Teſtament. Becauſe I had 
perceaued by experience, howe that it was 
impoſſible to ſtabliſhe the laye people in any 
truth, excepte the Scripture were playnely layd 
before their eyes in their mother toung, that 
they might ſec the proceſſe order and meanyng 
of the texte : for els what ſocuer truth is taught 
them, theſe enemies of all truth quench it agayn, 


with apparent reaſons of ſophiſtry, and tradi- 


tions of their owne makyng, founded without 
grounde of Scripture, and partely in juggling 

with the texte, expoundyng it in ſuch a ſenſe as 
f ; 66 * 
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© is impoſſible to gather of the texte, if thou ſee 
_ © the proceſſe order and meanyng thereof.” 
This worthy attempt to enlighten the nation, by 


laying open the Scriptures in a tranſlation to the - 


reading and ſcrutiny of every one, who could read 
his own mother-tongue, was crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. The lay people eagerly read the Engliſh 
tranſlation of the Bible ; and, multitudes, in a 
ſhort time, became wifer than their- teachers. 
Their teachers, in general, knew little more of 
the Scriptures, than certain portions of them in- 
troduced into their ſervice- books; and no more 
of the meaning of Scripture than what they had 
learned in the ſophiſtical comments of the ſchool- 
-men, Whereas, the lay people now read the 
whole Bible in a faithful, though imperfect, 
tranſlation ; in which they could compare one 
part with another, which is the beſt method of 

ſtudying the Word of God. | 
'The truth, which they ſought, was diſputed by 
the Papiſts and the Reformers; and, they could 
not depend upon either, to guide them into the 
true meaning of the Scriptures, without giving 
up the opportunity of - feeing with their own eyes 
and judging for themſelves, that is, without giving 
up the beſt means of information, and committing 
themſelves blindly to the one party or to the other. 
They had, therefore, no other retuge than in God 
himſelf, the giver of all grace, to aſſiſt them in 
their ſincere inquiries after truth. To Him they 
looked and prayed, while they ſearched the Scrip- 
tures, in the Engliſh Bible; and, through His 
bleſſing, they were enlightened and made wiſe un- 
to faly ation. The conſequent effects prove this: 
D 4 A large 
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A large portion of the primitive ſpirit of Chriſ- 


tianity revived in the nation. That heavenly 
mindedneſs; that contempt of the world; that 
holy walking with God, which the light of truth, 
the knowledge of Chriſt, never fails to produce, 
plainly marked the character of thouſands, who, 
before, were involved in the dark night of error 
and ſuperſtition?. 

_ Theſe circumſtances of things in former times 
will juſtify. my earneſt endeavours to perſuade 
every one to SEARCH: THE. SCRIPTURES. Ihe 
effects will be exactly the ſame, and equally 
fatal, whether we be deprived of the uſe of the 


Scriptures by eccleſiaſtical authority, or, by any 


means, are brought to neglect the reading, ſtu- 
dying, and ſearching theſe facred records. The 
Scriptures are. neglected : We do not ſtudy the 
Bible with ſufficient attention and diligence. 'The 


Word of God has loſt its authority. And, what 


is the conſequence ? We are ſunk into a miſerable 
ſtate of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and profaneneſs; 
into a careleſs obſervance of the outward forms 
of godlineſs and a ſuperſtitious confidence in them. 
We hear, and do not obey. In vain do the ſin- 
cereſt preachers of Chriſtianity quote chapter and 
verſe, to prove any doctrine which nulitates againſt 

the 


|,» When the tranſlation of me which à few leaves of St. Paul's 
Bible was placed in the Churches, Epiſtles were purchaſed. We have 


CHAP, IV. 


crouds of people aſſembled, and 


-one or other of them, who was 


qualified to act the part of a Rea- 
der, read the Scriptures to them 
audibly: and, ſo eager were the 
people to poſſels a copy of the 
Englith Scriptures, that a load of 


hay is mentioned as the price at 


— 


in Foz's Book of Martyrs a large col- 
lection of Epiſtles written at the 
time of the Reformation, which 
breathe the genuine ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity, and expreſs that ho- 
ly faith which ſought illumina- 
tion from heaven in the diligent 


ule of the Engliſh Scriptures, 


- 
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the prejudices and paſſions and evil practices of 
their audiences; for, not knowing the analogy of 
faith, and being ignorant of the order of the text, 
its connection, and its dependence upon what 
goes before, the proof is loſt, and the people hear 
without conviction. At the fame time, and for 
the ſame reaſon, a crafty, plauſible, or noiſy 
preacher, whoſe whole deſign is to draw away 
diſciples after him, and who ſpeaks to the preju- 
dices and pathons of his hearers, thall be received 
as an oracle ; and the people will imagine he has 
fully proved his falſe or perverted doctrine by the 
mere jingle and ſound of ſcriptural words and 
phraſes: They will affent to any argument, which 
has only the appearance of truth, if it tend the 
way in which their prejudices lead them, and 
gratify the conceit of extraordinary wiſdom. 
They have neither diſpoſition, nor patience, to 
ſearch after the meaning of Scripture, and eagerly 
catch the ſound of words detached from the con- 
text, as if that ſound were of neceſſity an echo to 
the ſenſe of the inſpired writer. This is the true 
ground of the prevalence of Socinianiſm and An- 
tinomianiſm in the preſent day. | | 
Here is a man, who makes high pretenſions to 
zeal for Chriſtianity : He profeſſes to be a ſincere 
lover of Truth; and, to be influenced by the 
pureſt motives. He talks loudly, and with much 
concern, of the corruptions of Chriſtianity; and 


makes a great parade and thew of learning and 


reaſon, in his profeſſed attempt to detect error 
and to deliver us, as he pretends, from the pre- 
judices and ſuperſtitions of the darkeſt ages. In 
this way, he would prejudice his hearers, or read- 
ers, 
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ers, in favour of himſelf ; whoſe minds and hearts 
are already too much diſpoſed to favour a doctrine, 
which conceals the extreme evil of ſin, and hides 
from their view the wretched condition of human 
nature which required ſo great a ſacrifice as that 
of the Son of God. 

As if he could perfectly e e God, he 
determines, by philoſophical reaſons, that there 
cannot be any kind of plurality in the mode of ex- 
iſtence of the ſupreme Being—he determines, that 
God is abſolutely, abſtracted from every diſtinc- 
tion, and metaphyſically, One—he determines, 
that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt muſt be, and was, and 
is, abſolutely, in every ſenſe of the word, a mere 
man. To juſtify his notions with an appearance 
of ſcriptural authority, which is neceſſary to im- 
poſe his opinions on thoſe who profeſs to believe 
the Bible, he appeals to 1 Tim. ii. 5, For there is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Chriſi Jeſus. They who have never exa- 
mined this text, and know nothing of the context, 
the drift of the Apoſtle in this part of his Epiſtle, 
are at once ſtaggered ; and they, who are already 
prejudiced on the ſide of Socinianiſm, immediately 
conclude that this text is a full and deciſive proof 
of the unity of God and of the mere humanity of 
Jeſus Chriſt, in the Socinian ſenſe of theſe terms. 
They are deceived, partly by the confident bold- 
neſs with which the appeal is made to this Scrip- 
ture in proof of Unitarian opinions, and partly by 
the jingle and ſound of the words. But, if the 
context be examined, and no other meaning put 

upon the text than what the context gives, it will 
appear clearly that St, Paul, in this paſſage, no 
more 
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more thought of the unity of God and of the mere 
humanity of Chriſt, in the Socinian ſenſe of the 
terms, than he thought of the Newtonian doctrine 
of light and colours. Now an Omer is the tenth 


- part of an Eplhiah, might have been quoted, in 


proof of Unitarian opinions, with as much real 
propriety, though not with ſo. much few of pro- 
priety, as this- text in St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to 
Timothy. | 

Antinomian Teachers ſet out with very high- 
ſounding profeſſions of zeal for the exalted 
character of the Lord our . Redeemer. They 
infiſt ſtrenuouſly that Chriſt hath fulfilled, or 
obeyed, the moral Law, or Law of nature, for 
them, or in their ſtead. And, in order to mag- 
nify the importance of his mediation, they inſiſt 
that by believing this opinion, which they call 
faith, they are perfectly holy and righteous in 
Chriſt by imputation, that is, by the imputation of 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs, his active and paſſive obe- 
dience to the ſaid moral Law for them; ſo that 
perſonal holineſs and righteouſneſs cannot be re- 
quired of them, and are not neceſſary to their 
eternal ſalvation. They quote thoſe texts of 
Scripture, in which believers are ſaid to be deli- 


vered from the Law?, to be dead to the Laws, and 


in which the Law itſelf is ſaid to be dead*. They 
never conſider, nor do the people apprehend, the 
various ſenſes in which the word Law is uſed in 
the Scriptures. What St. Paul affirmed in a 
particular and limited ſenſe, they interpret ge- 
nerally and without limitation. He ſpake of the 
removal of things which may be ſhaken, the ty- 

pical 


Y Rom, vii, 6, 4 Rom, vii, 4. Gal. ii, 19, Rom. vii. 6. 
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pical diſpenſation; and they confidently aſſert the 
removal of thoſe great things of the Law which 


cannot be ſhaken, and which muſt remain as long 
as the world endures. What the Apoſtle affirmed 


of the Law, as a covenant of works, they apply to 
the Law in every ſenſe whatever. What he ſpake 
of the Law in the letter, they apply equally to the 
letter and ſpirit. What he ſaid of the Law as a 
temporary expedient, and in reference to the 
Jews as a ſchoolmaiter to them, they apply to all 
people in every age of the Church. They never 
conſider that the Apoſtle's idea of deliverance 
from the Law, and of being dead to it; was per- 
fectly conſiſtent with his being ſtill under the Law 
to Chriſt, that he might live unto God, by obeying 
the Law, not indeed in oldneſs of the letter, but 
in newneſs of the /þzrit : nor do they reflect that 


his idea of the imputation of righteouſneſs is per- 


fectly conſiſtent with this awful truth, that every 
one of us ſhall give account of himſelf to God, and 
that Chriſt ſhall judge, and will reward, every man 
according to his works. Could the Law be made 
void, abrogated, and deſtroyed in every ſenſe 


whatever, Heaven would periſh with it; for, a 


rational nature cannot be reſtored to happineſs in 
God without perſonal obedience : it muſt he con- 
formed to the diſpenſation under which itis placed, 
and willingly ſubjected to the divine Law and 
government. 

The Antinomian ſcheme reſts intirely upon a 
perverſion of the Apoſtle's arguments, on the ſub- 
ject of juſtification ; and upon texts of Scripture 
detached from the context, and applied to a pur- 
poſe quite foreign to their meaning as they ſtand in 


the 
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the ſacred Scriptures. It is a ſcheme, which con- 
ceals the importance of the Chriſtian graces and 
virtues, and the neceſſity of a holy and righteous 
life. It renders vain all exhortations to humility, 


ſelf-denial, and mortification. It teaches people 


to negle& the means of grace, and to look upon 
the forms of godlineſs with no ſmall degree of con- 
tempt. It even condemns, as a legal ſpirit, that 
holy zeal which diligently follows after righteouſ- 
neſs, godlineſs, faithfulneſs, love, patience, meek- 
neſs ; while, at the ſame time, it ſeems to give the 
higheſt glory to the obedience and ſufferings of the 
Son of God. It therefore commends itſelf to weak 
and prejudiced minds, and to thoſe eſpecially, 
who would reconcile God and Mammon, and ſleep 
ſecure in their fins; becauſe they can be unchriſ- 
tian under a ſpecious appearance of zeal for Chriſt, 
and carnal under the higheſt pretenſions to ſpi- 
rituality. 

It is not enough, if we quote the words of Scrip- 
ture-; but, the ſenſe and meaning of Scripture 
muſt be produced. It is the ſenſe and meaning of 
Scripture which is the Word of God, and which 
is to be the object and ſtandard of our faith, and 
the rule and meaſeve of our practice. A text may 
ſeem to mean very differently, when detached 
from the context, from what it ſignifies in con- 
nection with the preceding ſentence, or when the 
drift of the whole paſlage, to which it relates, is 
carefully examined. The inſtances juſt now pro- 
duced are in full proof of this obſervation ; and, 
innumerable inſtances might be produced from the 
various creeds, ſyſtems, and opinions of the ſets, 
which are — every day; in which the 

words 
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words of Scripture are brought to prove what the 
meaning of Scripture will never countenance. 
The utility, therefore, of a tranſlation of the 
Scriptures, is obvious. It is the neceſſary means 
of information to the generality of people, when 
one cries, Lo, Here, and another There. But, 
tranſlations of the Scriptures are means, which, as 
all other good things, may be perverted and 
_ abuſed. 
The danger of perverſion and abuſe of the holy 
. Scriptures, renders it neceſſary that I recommend 
to my Reader's careful attention, whenever a text 
occurs, or 1s produced in proof of any opinion, to 
influence his faith or practice, that he examine the 
text as it ſtands in the Bible, and not as it may ſeem 
to relate to ſome creed, or ſyſtem, or favourite 
opinion. This is the only way to be preſerved 
from the contagion of erroneous doctrines, from 
enthuſiaſtic zeal, from groundleſs fears, from 
preſumptuous hopes, and from miſconduct. Be 
particularly careful to obſerve, whether, in any 
quotation from the Scriptures, there be not ſome 
word added*, or left out, which may make a ma- 
terial alteration of the ſenſe, and produce a fatal 
miſapprehenſion of the mind and will of God. 
Satan quoted Seripture, when he tempted our 
blefſed Saviour. If thou be the Son of God, caft 
thyſelf down.; for it is written, He ſhall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 


beer ſhall Pear thee up, left at any time thou daſh thy 
Joot 


s An Antinomian preacher ner any other creature—he added, 
quoted Rom. viii. 38, 39, For NOR SIN—-ſball be able to ſeparats 
Jan perſuaded that neither death, us from the love of God, 
nor life, Sc. nor height, nor depth, 
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foot againſt a ftone. This is, indeed, Scripture; 


but, not the meaning of Scripture. A very ma- 
terial part is omitted. He ſhall give his angels 
charge concerning thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. This was omitted by the Tempter. God 
has promiſed that his people ſhall be ſafely kept, 
while they walk in their ways. There, in the path 
of duty, nothing thall by any means hurt them. 
But, if they go out of their ways, in which Pro- 


vidence has ſet them, and in which the Word of 


God directs their conduct, there is no promiſe that 
they ſhall be ſafely kept ; but, quite the contrary. 
Suppoſe, for example, that the Tempter had 
puthed our Saviour from the- pinnacle of the tem- 
ple: Undoubtedly, the promiſe of ſafe keeping 
would have been fulfilled : No evil conſequence 
would have followed. This the Tempter well 
knew. Therefore, it was no more in his will, than 
it was in his power, to uſe ſuch violence. He 
can prevail, only by tempting to the actual and 
voluntary commiſhon of fin againſt God; by en- 
ticing us out of our ways. And, had this tempta- 
tion fo far prevailed, that Chriſt had caſt himſelf 
down preſumptuouſly in vain-glory, he had then 


fallen beyond the reach of this blefſed promiſe. 


Inattention to the meaning of the Scriptures has 
been the fountain of much mischief, both in prin- 
ciple and practice. If the Scriptures were dili- 
gently ſtudied, people would not be fo eaſily led 
aſtray : they would not be divided, without end, 
into ſo many ſects: nor would they ever have uſed 
ſuch unguarded expreſſions as theſe, Chriſt is a 
mere man; We have nothing to do with the Law; 
The Old Teſtament is nothing to us; Sin can do 
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us no harm, for believers are perfectly holy and 
righteous in Chriſt — and, other expreſſions there 
are, equally abſurd and blaſphemous, when uſed 


without diſtinction and limitation. 


The Papiſts reproach us for our many ſad divi- 
ſions, and ſay, All this comes of your laying open 
the Scriptures to the common people, without an 
infallible interpreter to direct their faith. But, 
the reproach, though deſerved, is miſapplied. The 
abuſe of God's creatures muſt be imputed to the 
folly and wickedneſs of men, and not to the 
bounty of the beneficent Creator; He ſtill ſupplies 
us with meat and drink, though men abuſe them 
to gluttony and drunkenneſs. | | 
Ihe Scriptures have, indeed, been laid open; 


but the people have ſhut the Book again; or, 


which is the ſame thing, do not read the Scrip- 
tures with ſufficient attention and reverence. 
And, there never was a time, when it was more 
neceſlary to cry aloud to every one, Tolle, Lege 
Search the Scriptures; Examine for yourſelf; 
Read your Bible; Read and pray. Every one, 
almoſt, has his Paul, or his Apollos, or his Cephas, 
or his Chri/t, as the head and very God of his 
ſect or party. Every one has his Commentator, 
his Expoſitor, his Body of Divinity, his Confeſſion, 


or Creed, or Syſtem, the Standard of his Ortho- 


doxy, to which he pays infinite regard, and knows: 
nothing of the meaning of Scripture, but what he 
ſees through theſe media, as in a deceitful mirror. 
He is enſlaved by prejudice to human ſyſtems and 
the authority of fallible men, and reads the Scrip- 
tures with their eyes and through their ſpectacles, 
which ſhew him the words of Scripture, but per- 

yert 
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vert their meaning; juſt as the Divines before 
the Reformation ſaw all they knew of the Scrip- 
tures in the writings of the ſchool-men, who ap- 
plied the ſophiſtical logic of Ariftotle to accom- 
modate the Scriptures to a falſe philoſophy, and 
to the ſecular intereſts of a corrupted Church. 

This is the cauſe of the multiplication of ſets : 
not the free uſe of the holy Scriptures ; but, the 
negle& of them, without which they. could not 
have been ſo much perverted and abuſed. Every 
one, who ſets up for a teacher, eafily gains proſe- 
lytes to his opinions by ſome new pretenſion to 
greater purity of doctrine. The mere jingle and 
ſound of ſcriptural words and phraſes paſs as a 
ſufficient juſtification of his pretenſion, with thoſe 
who have only a ſuperficial knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and will not ſtudy their meaning. 

But, if the Scriptures were read in the manner 
which the Scriptures preſcribe*, the Holy Ghoſt 
would be an infallible interpreter to them who 
obſerve the preſcription. And, if due regard were 
paid to the whole counſel of God in the Old and 
New Teſtaments, it would plainly appear that 
Chriſtianity is not the religion of nature, or natu- 
ral religion perfected by revelation, or Deiſm fur- 
ther extended, which is the erroneous opinion of 


Socinian writers, but is the Jewiſh Church per- 


fected by grace; a continuation of the ſame holy 


ſociety, under the ſame merciful government, ad- 


miniſtered in a more open and general diſpen- 
ſation, it would appear, that the whole of Chriſ- 
tianity conſiſts in repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jeſus Chrift, in a convic- 
1 tion 

© See Prov. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. James i, 5, 6. 
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tion of ſin, and departure from all iniquity, and 
in ſuch an apprehenſion of the character of Chriſt, 
as will inſpire love to God in the bleſſed hope of 
immortal life—it would appear, that the only true 
worſhip of God eſſentially conſiſts in the holy 
union and fellowſhip of the Saints, exemplifying 
a ſpiritual life formed on the model of the divine 
Law, and copied from the example of the Lord 
Jeſus—and conſequently, it would appear, that 
every thing elſe is unworthy of the zeal of an 


eager diſputant, and of fo little importance, whe- 


ther true or falſe, that it can never juſtify the 
party-rage, the animoſities and diviſions, which 
ſubſiſt in Chriftendom. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ORACLES OF GOD. 


Ix calling the Scriptures The lively Oracles of 
God®, © is compriſed all that can be ſaid of the 
great importance of theſe Sacred Writings, and of 
the neceſſity of their being generally read and 
carefully ſtudied.” 

There are ſome, who will acknowledge the 
New Teſtament, or part of the New Teſtament, 
deſerving of this high appellation ; while they 
place the Old Teſtament, eſpecially the Law of 
Moſes, nearly on a level with Rabbinical di- 
vinity, or regard it as of little or no importance to 
Chriſtians. But, thoſe Scriptures, which, in the 
New Teſtament, are called The lively Oracles of 
God, are the writings of Moſes and the Prophets. 
Theſe were the Scriptures to which our Saviour 
referred, when he ſaid, Search the Scriptures, for 
they are they which teſtify of me. When the two 
diſciples were going to Emmaus, he ſaid unto 
them, Ought not Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe. 
things, and to enter into his glory? And, be- 
ginning at Moſes, and all the Prophets, he ex- 
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pounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himſelf. And afterwards, in the 
midſt of his diſciples, he faid, Theſe are the words 
which I ſpake unto you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things muſt be fulfilled which were 
written in the Law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, 
and in the Pſalms, concerning me“. Then opened 
he their underſtanding, that they might under- 
ſtand the Scriptures, and ſaid unto them, Thus it 
is written, and Thus it behoved Chriſt to ſuffer, 
and to riſe from the dead the third day ; and that 
repentance and remiſſion of ſins ſhould be preach- 
ed in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jeruſalem®. | 

In like manner, the Apoſtles, both in their 
preaching and writings, continually referred to 
the Old Teftament, as the Oracles of God. 


They conſtantly inſtructed both Jews and Gen- 


tiles out of the writings of Moſes and the Pro- 
phets; and proved all their doctrines by them. 
And, it was in conſequence of this appeal to the 
Old Teſtament, that the Bereans? ſearched the 
Scriptures to know the truth of thoſe doctrines 
which they had heard. 

The Apoſtles affirmed, W hat/oever things were 
written aforetime, under the Old Teſtament diſ- 


penſation, were not written merely for the in- 


ſtruction of thoſe who lived under that diſpen- 
ſation; but, for the inſtruction of the Chriſtian 
Church, that we through patience and comfort 
of the Scriptures might have hope*. They al- 
ledged the examples of the Old Teſtament be- 

. lievers; 


Luke xxiv. 26, 27, * Luke xxiv. 44, 45, 46, 47. 
Acts xvii. 11. 2 Romans xv. 4. 
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lievers; All theſe things happened unto them or 
enſamples ; and they are written for our admonitton 
upon whom the ends of the world are come“. 
The Old Teſtament Scriptures, they affirmed, 


were ſufficient to make a man wiſe unto ſalvation® ; 


that e, Scriptures were given by mmſpiration of 


God, or, as St. Peter expreſſed it, Holy men of 
God ſpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghoft*. 
They inſiſted on the ſufficiency of the Scriptures 
of the Old Teſtament for every purpoſe of religion ; 
profitable for doctrine, to teach whatever a Chriſ- 
tian man ought to know and believe to his ſoul's 
health; for reproof, to confute errors, and to ſup- 
preſs hereſies; for correction, to reform and amend 
whatever may be amiſs either in principle or prac- 
tice ; ſor” inſtruction in righteouſneſs, to reveal the 
wiſe, and righteous, and merciful providence of 
God in his various diſpenſations, and to teach 
every one how he ought to walk and pleaſe God; 
and finally, to be a /torehouſe, out of which both 
miniſters and private Chriſtians may furniſh them- 
ſelves completely for the Chriſtian warfare, and in 
which they may find directions and motives to 
every duty, 

After ſuch a commendation of the Old Teſta- 


ment Scriptures delivered by Chriſt and his di- 


vinely inſtructed Apoſtles, and ſuch an example 
of the uſe of theſe ſacred writings, it will be un- 
pardonable, if we ſuffer ourſelves to be prejudiced 
againſt them ; if we do not make them the objects 
of conſtant attention, meditation, and ſtudy ; and 
read them diligently and reverentially ; not as the 
writings of men, but as the lively Oracles of God. 

E 3 As 

a 1 Cor, x. 11, b Tim, iii. 15, 16, 17, © 2 Peter i. 21. 
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As the writings of men, they would deſerve 
great attention, becauſe they are the oldeſt writ- 
ings in the world, and the only writings which 
give any true and certain account of the firſt ages: 
Theſe were called The fabulous Ages by the 
learned Gentiles; becauſe they had no authentic 
hiſtories of the origin of men and nations, nor of 
the early events of Providence. They had only 
ſome traditional notices of the primitive condition 
of things; and theſe very imperfect : and, fo diſ- 
guiſed were they, by the imaginations of their 
Poets and Philoſophers, that they deſerved no 
more credit than the fabulous adventures of ro- 
mance. Yet, if nothing more could be urged 
than that the Old Teſtament contains the trueſt 
account of the firſt ages, the oldeſt and trueſt hiſ- 
tory of mankind, it would be no more than an 
argument to excite our curioſity, and little worth 
infiſting upon : but, as containing The Word of 
God, or a revelation from God, delivered in an 
hiſtorical account of things; and, in which we are 
all intereſted and infinitely concerned ; the argu- 
ment comes home to every one's heart, and de- 
mands the molt ſerious attention to be paid to 
theſe ſacred writings. 

The great utility and profit that may be obtain- 
ed by hearing and reading the Scriptures, no heart 
can ſufficiently conceive ; much leſs can my pen 
expreſs. Never was there any true knowledge of 
God, profitable to the ſalvation of men's ſouls ; 
never was there any true virtue in any one of the 
human race, tending to his eternal happineſs, 
which was not derived either mediately or imme- 
diately, from the revelation contained in the 

Books. 
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Books of Moſes. And, it is a certain fact, which 


commends the Holy Scriptures as of the greateſt 
importance to mankind, that true rehgion and 
righteouſneſs have always exiſted in exact propor- 
tion to the ſtudy and knowledge of the Word of 
God. "Thoſe nations which do not poſſeſs this 
ineſtimable treaſure, and are ignorant of the reve- 
lation contained in the Scriptures, have ever been 
in the moſt deplorable condition of moral dark- 
neſs, ſuperſtition, and vice. And, thoſe Chriſtians, 
who neglect the ſtudy of the Scriptures, foon 


become either wild enthuſiaſts, ſtupid formaliſts, 


or profane ſenſualiſts. 

No wonder, therefore, that the enemy of men's 
ſalvation has ever ſought, by various ſtratagems, to 
drive the reading of the Scriptures out of God's 
Church. The Prince of darkneſs has too well 
ſucceeded, by this mean, in his malicious deſign 
to corrupt and deſtroy Chriſtianity. By exciting a 
fooliſh affectation of philoſophical wiſdom, fup- 
ported by an unwarrantable hberty and luxuriant 
fancy in interpreting the Scriptures ; then, by tak- 
ing away the Bible from the common people; and, 
by leading the very miniſters of Chriſt to employ 
their talents in ſtudying the writings of Ariſtotle 
and of the Schoolmen, which ſhould have been 
employed on the Scriptures themfelves, the foun- 
tain-head of truth, he introduced that dark night 
of the Church, which for ſome ages preceded the 
Reformation. 

But now, ſince the Reformation, that ſaying of 
the great Cliillingworth is become a maxim with 


us, The Bible is the Religion of Proteſtants, that 


is, we derive our principles from the Scriptures ; 
E 4 we 
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we do not allow any doctrine or practice to be en- 
forced upon our conſciences, as neceſſary to our 
ſalvation, which we cannot find in the Word of 
God. As this is our maxim, it is not in the power 
of Satan to wreſt the Bible out of our hands : He 
can no longer make it hereſy, or a proof of hereſy, 
to read the Bible. But, by ſome means or other, 
he has prevailed on Proteſtants, either to neglect 
the Scriptures, or to be partial in God's law, that 
is, to ſet up one part of the Bible in rivalſhip of 
the other, the New Teſtament in preference to the 
Old, as of greater importance and ſuperior autho- 
rity ; and, which is equally fatal, if not much more 
fatal, to ſet up ſomething called Reaſon, The 
Light of Nature, and Natural Religion, as of 
prior authority to Revelation ; and then, in reve- 
rence of this authority, to ſtudy the perverſion of 
the ſacred text ; for, unleſs it be perverted, the at- 
tempt to lower Chriſtianity to the ſyſtem of Deiſm, 
or to graft Chriſtianity upon natural religion, will 


be found impoſſible. 


CHAPTER. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES ARE NOT SUF- 
FICIENTLY READ AND STUDIED. 


Con SIDERING the eaſe with which copies 
of the ſacred Scriptures are multiplied fince the 
invention of printing, and the cheapneſs of printed 
copies—Confidering the care which has been 
taken to aſſiſt the unlearned by faithful tranſlations - 
of the Bible—Conſidering that the Scriptures in 
the original languages are to be found in every li- 
brary, and in almoſt every private ſtudy, and 
tranſlations in every family; (for, we ſhould think 
our houſes unfurniſhed without a Bible) it might 
bz ſuppoſed that biblical learning has widely dif- 
fuſed itſelf among all orders and degrees of men 
in Proteſtant Countries ; and, when any one boaſts 
that this is an enlightened age, it might well be 
imagined that he intends to expreſs a great pro- 
greſs in the ſcience of Chriſtian theology. But, it 
may be doubted whether the preſent profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity in Proteſtant Countries, poſſeſs half 
ſo much knowledge of the Scriptures as thoſe 
Churches, or Congregations, in the firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, whoſe common treaſure conſiſted in a 
lingle manuſcript. 


That 
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That manuſcript was, not only carefully pre- 
ſerved by thoſe Chriſtian ſocieties, as a ſacred de- 
poſit, and as the Magna Charta of their common 
privileges, enjoyments, and hopes, but, miniſters, 
under the denomination of Readers, were ap- 
pointed to read the Scriptures to them diligently in 
their aſſemblies. They met together as frequently 
as poſſible for this exerciſc ; until the Scriptures 
were imprinted on their memories, and the truths 
contained in them filled and ſanctified their hearts. 
They thus became like trees growing near ferti- 
lizing ſtreams, which appear in perpetual verdure, 
and bend their vigorous branches under a load of 
precious fruit. But, we modern Chriſtians place 
curious editions of the Scriptures on our ſhelves, 
more for ornament than uſe; and keep the Bible 
in our houſes in compliment to the religion of 'our 
country, and to the profeſſion of that Chriſtianity 
which we have received by tradition from our 
forefathers. And, ſo far is it from their deſign, 
who boaſt of the age as ſingularly enlightened, to 
inſinuate an opinion of any diffuſion and increaſe 
of the heavenly wiidom ; that they rather mean to 
expreſs a vaſt increaſe of ſcepticiſm, and of that 
daring. preſumption« which looks with indiffe- 
rence, and even with ſupercihous contempt, on 


the Bible; and which plumes itſelf on a liberty, 


unſhackled by pious prejudices, in doubting and 
diſputing the truths of Revelation. 
. | There 


In the camp of infidels, and a demure Prude affecting chaſte 
of their auxiliaries the pretended and refined ſentiments of virtue, 
friends of Chriſtianity, this pre- but filled with licentious imagi- 
famption is called Philoſophy, often nations; and, in practice, an at» 
a ſimpering Coquette in a mere- rant Proſiitute. 

zricious drels; and, ſometimes, 
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There was a time, when the children of our nobi- 
lity, of gentlemen, merchants, tradeſmen, mecha- 
nics, and huſbandmen, were all taught to read in the 
Pſalter, the New Teſtament, and the Bible. This 
was the ground-Work of all the learning in the na- 
tion; and, of all the religious knowledge and Chriſ- 
tian virtue, which our forefathers poſſeſſed. While 
they were learning to read in the holy Scriptures, 
ſome rays of light were communicated to their 
minds ; ſome portions of divine truth were trea- 
ſured up in their memories; their conſciences 


were awakened to a ſenſe of their accountableneſs 


to God; reſtraints were laid upon their paſſions, 
and principles eſtabliſhed, which, however difre- 
garded in the days of giddy youth, yet, in ſome 
future concurrence of providential events, often 
acquired a mighty force ſufficient to produce a ſin- 
cere converſion to God. But now, it ſeems, we 
are become - wiſer than our ſimple forefathers. 
French philoſophy has taught ſome of us to aim at 
making our youth the children of nature, rather 
than of grace. The Bible is not thought a pro- 
per book of inſtruction; and, for this reaſon, 
along with others of leſs importance, leſt the minds 
of our youth ſhould be prejudiced, and ſuperſti- 


tioully inclined, by inſtilling into them the princi- 


ples of revealed religion. A multitude of little 
books, beſides thoſe of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs, 
Trimmer, are introduced into our nurſeries and 
ſchools, to ſucceed in the place of thoſe antiquated 
books the Pſalter, Teſtament, and Bible. It is 


but juſtice, to confeſs that ſome of them, and 


thoſe chiefly which are here ſpecified by the names 
of their authors, have a conſiderable ſhare of me- 
rit, 


bs 
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rit. But, had they much more excellence than 
they can pretend to have, they would be miſerable 
ſubſtitutes for the ſacred Seriptures ; and, there 
would be much reaſon to lament, that, in propor- 
tion as we have obtained eaſier methods of learn- 
ing, we. have loſt the moſt uſeful information ; 
and, in the ſame degree that we have cultivated 
elegant and- ornamental literature, we have loſt 
the moſt ſolid knowledge, which infinite Wiſdom 
thought to be moſt neceſſary and tending to the 
eternal happineſs of mankind. 13 

The circumſtance before mentioned, that al- 
moſt every family in the kingdom poſſeſſes a copy 
of the Scriptures; and, that we ſhould think our 
houſes unfurniſhed without a Bible; may be 
urged as a proof that there is a greater and more 
general reverence for the Scriptures than I ſeem to 
ſuppoſe. But, it we do not eſteem the Scriptures 
according to their importance to us, and in pro- 
portion to the divine authority with which they 
are commended to our regard ; if we do not uſe 
them to the end for which they were ordained, to 
make us wiſe unto falvation ; if we neglect to 
ſtudy them as the Oracles of God, and they have 
little or no practical influence. upon our lives ; 
then, that appearance of reverence for the Scrip- 
tures 1s no other than a blind, ſuperſtitious preju- 
dice. It is true, we keep the Bible in our houſes ; 
but, can it be ſaid, that we treaſure up the con- 
tents of this ſacred book in our hearts? Is our 
delight in the Law of the Lord ? And, are the 
all- important ſubjects of it our continual medita- 
tion? How very few are there, who ſearch the 
ſacred records with a pious thirſt after the heaven- 
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ly wiſdom, to underſtand the whole mind and 
will of God, to improve their hearts, and to direct 
their ſteps in the ways of godlineſs ! If we read a 
chapter on the Sunday evening, we ſatisfy our 
conſciences with, this occaſional. exerciſe ; or, we 
read ſome of the hiſtorical parts of the Scriptures, 
now and then, as an entertainment. But, this 
dipping occaſionally into the Bible, turning to ſome 
favourite paſſages, and culling texts which ſeem 
to juſtify pre-conceived opinions, are not ſufficient 
to anſwer the ends for which the Scriptures were 
given by inſpiration of God. In this way, people 
may read the Bible, year after year, and all their 
lives through, and yet be never the wiſer nor better 
men. It is but too evident, what little good effect 
is produced by this partial, deſultory reading; 
for, in general, Proteſtants are now as ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious as the Papiſts; altogether as 
worldly-minded ; and, I fear it may be ſaid, are 
leſs Chriſtian, that is, have a leſs zealous regard 
for Chriſt and for Chriſtian morals. 

It would, indeed, be monſtrous ſuperſtition, to 
ſuppoſe that the Bible in our houſes will be a pal- 
ladium to preſerve our families againſt fevers, fire, 
and thieves. And it would be an equal degree of 
ſuperſtition, to imagine that the Bible will act as a 
charm, and inſpire us with heavenly wiſdom, if 
we ſometimes deign to hold it in our hands and to 
look into the ſacred book. The Bible cannot have 
any more virtue of this kind than any other volume. 


If we would underſtand an Act of Parliament, we 


are not contented with reading a ſentence here, and 
a paragraph there ; but, we read the preamble, 
and the ſubſequent clauſes in order : we carefully 


read 
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read the whole: And, if we would underſtand, 
and profit by peruſing the ſacred code, we muſt 

read the whole book of God; we muſt ſtudy the 
language, and ſearch diligently to underſtand the 
meaning of the Scriptures ; we muſt treaſure up 
the contents of theſe ſacred writings in our me- 
mories ; we muſt meditate upon them continually ; 
and compare them with our daily obſervation and 
experience. 

To aſſert the neceſſity of this diligent ſtudy of 
the Scriptures, is no infringement upon the office 
of the Holy Ghoſt. It is true, the Scriptures muſt 
be read, if we would read them profitably to our 
foul's health, with the aſſiſtance, or under the in- 
fluence, of the ſame divine Spirit by whoſe holy 
inſpiration they were at firſt given to mankind. 
But, to expect an immediate inſpiration, or a di- 
rect revelation of God's truth, is to look for what 
God has no where promiſed ; and which, indeed, 
would be inconſiſtent with the plan of Providence 
in giving the Scriptures for our inſtruction : And, 
to think of obtaining heavenly wiſdom, by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghgſt, without our own dili- 
gent endeavours to underſtand the Scriptures, and 
the ſame exerciſe of our natural faculties which 
we employ on any other writings, would betray the 
ſame folly and preſumption, which he would be 
guilty of, who ſhould expect that the Heavens 
will cauſe a rich crop of grain to cover our wild 
commons, and other lands, which have never 
been cultivated by human ſkill and induſtry. 


CHAPTER 


{ 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GENERAL NEGLECT OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES NOT SUFFICIENTLY COMPEN- 
SATED BY SERMONS FROM THE PULPIT. 


| Ir the Clergy were to perform the office of 
the Readers in the primitive Church; if their 
pariſhioners aſſembled to hear the Scriptures read 
to them, as much, and as frequently, as in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and with the ſame thirſt 
after knowledge, and with the ſame eager deſire 
to treaſure up the contents of the ſacred book in 
their memories; if, to this exerciſe, the Clergy 
added catechetical inſtruction, to ground them 
well in the firſt principles of the doctrine of 
Chriſt; and, if their ſermons from the pulpit 
were faithful expoſitions of the Scriptures, and 
the ſubjects. of them judiciouſly applied to the 
workings of the human heart, and met the vari- 
ous trials and temptations of their hearers ; then 
would our Churches be, what they ought to be, 
Schools of heavenly wiſdom ; and the Bible would 
not be ſo neceſſary a part of the furniture of 
every private family. But, this is not the caſe; 
nor can it be expected, . 
t 
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It was the ſcarcity and the expenſiveneſs of 
copies of the Scriptures, and the charitable deſign 
of communicating the knowledge of them to the 
poor and illiterate, which introduced the office 
of Readers into the Synagogue, and afterwards 
into the Chriſtian Church. But now, when co- 
pies of the Scriptures are eaſily multiplied, and 
may be purchaſed at a ſmall expence, the office 
of Readers is laid aſide, as no longer neceſſary. 
We have only two chapters, one out of the Old 
Teſtament, and another out of the New, read 
once a week in our pariſh Churches, at morning 
and at evening prayers*®*, with two other ſmaller 
portions in the communion-ſervice ; and, ſo nearly 
extinguiſhed is the primitive zeal for Chriſtian 
knowledge, theſe chapters and ſmaller portions 
are heard with very little attention. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Leſſons, the 
Epiſtle and Goſpel, which are read on a Sunday, 
ſo unconnected as they are, and fo little regarded, 
are ſufficient to produce any adequate knowledge 
of the Scriptures, or any proper conception of 
the divine diſpenſations. And very little more 
advantage, if any, is to be expected from our pul- 
pit diſcourſes. This is not ſaid on a preſumption 
that the Clergy deſerve all the ſeverity of Mr. 
Cowper's ſatire. But, allowing that their ſermons 
are learned and elegant compoſitions ; and, that 
their public diſcourſes enter much deeper than 
they do into the marrow of Chriſtian divinity, 
and are delivered with all the zeal and pathos of 

St. 


© In many Churches, there is noon ; and in ſome country 
ſervice only once on a Sunday, Churches only once in a fort- 
either in the morning or after- night, 
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St. Paul, ſtill it will be true that their ſermons can- 
not compenſate the general neglect of reading and 
ſearching the holy Scriptures. For, the doctrines 
we would inculcate from the pulpit, are either 
grounded upon and proved by principles of reaſon 
and natural rehgion, or are commended to our 
hearers by authority of texts quoted from the Old 
and New Teſtaments. If upon principles of rea- 
{on and natural religion, we muſt of neceſſity 
overſhoot the generality of our hearers; or, if they 
be able to comprehend our argument, ſtill they 
will remain unedifyed in Chriſtian knowledge, 
that is, in the knowledge of thoſe moſt important 
truths which depend intirely upon the authority 
of Revelation. We are to be teachers of Chriſ- 


tianity; and, not of philoſophy. And, it our pec- 


ple be not built up in the holy faith of Chriſtian 
doctrine, they may become vain Scioliſts ; but, 
can never be well-informed and holy Chriſtians. 
If we attempt to teach them by quoting texts of 
holy writ, they cannot feel the force of our reaſon- 
ing out of the holy Scriptures ; becauſe they are 
too little acquainted with the Scriptures, and can- 
not weigh our proofs in the balance of the ſanctu- 
ary. Having never read the Scriptures with ſuffi- 
cient attention, they cannot readily apprehend the 
connection and dependance of one part of the 
Scripture upon another ; and, therefore, cannot 
perceive the full ſenſe and meaning of thoſe texts 


which are brought in proof of our doctrine. 


If the ſincereſt preachers of Chriſtianity can do 
no more good by their ſermons than in proportion 
as they engage the attention of their hearers to the 


authority and ſubject-matter of the Book of God, 
| F we 
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we ought to perſuade our pariſhioners to ſearch the 
Scriptures diligently, in order to ſatisfy themſelves 
of the truth and importance of Revelation; and 
ſo that they may be able to perceive and judge, 
whether we ſpeak the bare words of Scripture, 
or, whether we build the doctrine, or enforce the 
practice, we would commend to them, upon the 
true and genuine meaning of the facred text. 
Until this be done, we may puzzle and perplex, 
we may delude and miflead our hearers ; we may 
lead them blind-fold ; but, our ſermons from the 
pulpit cannot reach their hearts and conſciences, 
ſo as to produce thoſe effects which might be ex- 
pected, eonſidering the nature and importance of 
Chriſtianity. And for this reaſon; becauſe Chriſ- 
tianity, in experience and practice, is founded in 
knowledge, and not in ignorance; in conviction 
of the truth, and not in doubt and uncertainty : 
it is rational piety, or piety becoming reaſonable 
creatures; and not ſtupid formality, nor wild en- 
thuſiaſm, fpringins from flaviſh fear and ſuperſti- 
tious reverence for the deciſions of human autho- 
rity, for ancient cuſtoms and traditional opinions. 

In order to ſupply the want of reading, or the 
defect of it, when it falls ſhort of the neceſſary 
degree, we ſhould frequently bring forward in our 
ſermons an hiſtorical account of the various diſ- 
penſations of Providence recorded in the Old and 
New Teſtaments, and thew their harmony and 
union in the one ſimple and grand purpoſe of the 
divine mercy : and, ſhould endeavour to imprint on 
the minds of our hearers the analogy of faith ; that 
they may perceive the conſiſtency and unity of de- 
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and the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt; and, conſe- 
quently apprehend the grandeur and vaſt import- 
ance of Chriſtianity. We ſhould never introduce 
into the pulpit any thing like philoſophical diſqui- 
fition ; but, ſhould expreſs, with the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity, thoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrines of Revelation, 
which are equally intereſting to every one, in every 
age, and under every diſpenſation, and which re- 
late to the whole of our exiſtence in time and 
eternity. Inſtead of quoting fingle texts in proof 
of any doctrine, we ſhould produce whole paſſages 
of Scripture, and fo largely as may be neceſſary to 
bring the meaning of the particular texts upon 
which the proof of our doctrine reſts, fully into the 
view of our audience; and then illuſtrate and 
confirm the meaning of theſe texts by pertinent 
examples and parallel paſſages in the Old and New 

Teſtaments. | 
This method of teaching will neceſſarily be 
diffuſe. Diſcourſes on this plan will be deſtitute 
of the brevity and elegant ſimplicity of thoſe com- 
poſitions which are called E/ays, and which are 
too commonly the ſtyle and charatte. of ſermons 
in the preſent day. But then, to counterbalance 
this defect, our ſermons will be very inſtruting to 
the generality of our hearers ; the contents of the 
Bible, by degrees, will be familiarized to them ; 
and our hearers will begin to underſtand the gene- 
ral ſcope of the Scriptures: The importance of 
thoſe doctrines which they hear from the pulpit 
will excite in them a deſire of further information; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the clew which has been 
given them, they will begin to ſearch the ſacred 
records with a hope that will inſpire chearful dili- 
F2 gence, 
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gence, until their minds be enlightened and the 
Day: ſtar ariſe in their hearts. 

There is another method of teaching, recom- 
mended by the incomparable Monfieur Daillè, 
which would be attended with the happieſt effects, 
if the abilities and diligence of our Miniſters were 
equal to the undertaking. He greatly blamed the 
Preachers in the Roman Church for explaining, in 
their public diſcourſes, only ſome pieces and ſhreds 
of Scripture, ſometimes taken from one book, 
ſometimes from another, and never ſhewing their 
hearers any complete body. To take a view of an 
intire book of Scripture, will have a happier effect, 
than conſidering any one part of it alone, and 
taken from the whole. This method of teaching 
is allo commended by the practice of the Primi- 
tive Church ; for, it was frequent in the early ages 
of Chriſtianity for Miniſters to expound in the 
Church whole books of Scripture throughout, in 
ſermons continued upon the chain of the holy text 
from the beginning of the book to the end of it. 
We have ſtill extant the Sermons of Sz. Chry/oftom 
upon the Book of Geneſis, upon the Goſpels of 
St. Matthew and St. John, upon the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and upon each of St. Paul's Epiſtles: 
and we have the Tractates of St. Auguſtine upon 
the whole Book of the Pſalms, upon St. John's 
Goſpel, and upon his firſt Epiſtle ; All which were 
delivered to a vaſt concourſe of people in the 
Churches where theſe great men preſided. 

Theſe examples ſhew the method of teaching 


Which obtained in the earlier ages of Chriſtianity : 


and, no better method can be propoſed, to lead 
thoſe who have only an imperfect knowledge of 
the 
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the Bible into a comprehenſive view of the contents 
of the ſacred Books. For, he that will undertake 
to expound any book of Scripture in order, muſt 
of neceſſity apply himſelf diligently to underſtand 
the book he would expound ; he muſt examine all 
the various parts of Scripture with which his ſub- 
jet has any relative connection; and, in the 
courſe of his expoſition, muſt bring theſe various 
parts of Scripture fully into the view of his au- 
dience, and, as it were, concentrate all the rays 
of the light of Revelation. 
The method of taking a ſingle text, ſometimes 


here and ſometimes there, is very convenient to 


them who preach occaſional ſermons, and to iti- 
nerant preachers : It is convenient to them who 
are bigotted to ſome particular opinions, or partial 
to one or another of thoſe human ſyſtems which 
diſtinguiſh the ſects into which the Church is un- 
happily divided, becauſe they can more eaſily ſhun 
the light which would expoſe the weakneſs of their 
fyſtem : It is convenient to them who with to con- 
ceal the great truths of Revelation, or rather their 
own diſlike of them: It is convenient to unlearned 
and lazy preachers, who chooſe a text merely be- 
cauſe they can write or ſpeak ſomething fluently 
upon it; but it leads to ſuperficial and unprofitable 
diſcourſes. It is the practice of too many in the 
preſent day, to adopt a text, merely as a motto to 
their compoſition ; like a ſcrap of Latin taken 
from ſome clailic author, which a ſchool-boy pre- 
fixes to his theme. They determine upon their 
ſubject firſt of all, perhaps compoſe the diſcourſe, 
and then look for a proper motto. If the general 
ſenſe of the words carry a diſtant alluſion to their 
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ſubje&, it is ſufficient: they read it in the pulpit, 
and ſometimes take not the leaſt notice of its con- 
nection in the Scriptures, nor of the deſign of the 
ſacred writer. This practice deſerves ſevere cen- 
ſure. This is not expounding the Scriptures : It is 
pouring contempt upon the Oracles of God. The 
diſcourſes of ſuch preachers are often ingenious 
and elegant, but have no weight in them ; they 
fall far ſhort of the importance and grandeur of 
Revelation. They are argumentative; but, with- 
out any divine authority. They pleaſe the fancy ; 
but, are deſtitute of apoſtolic energy. They are 
brilliant ; but, pour no evangelical light into the 
mind: Perhaps, are pathetic, but do not ſanctify 
- the heart. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PLEA OF THE UNLEARNED. 


Sox E people excuſe themſelves for neglecting 
to ſearch the Holy Scriptures, by alledging their 
want of abilities. They think a great ſhare of hu- 
man learning is neceffary to the right underſtand- 
ing of the Word of God ; aud, that the Sciptures 
are ſo hard to be underſtood, that none but Philo- 
ſophers, and thoſe who have taken degrees in the 
Univerſities, are qualified to ſtudy and explain 
them. They ſee a vaſt variety of oppoſite opinions 
concerning points of doctrine, which are evidently 
of the greateſt importance : and, they ſuppoſe that 
this is owing to ſome obſcurity in the Scriptures, 


and to a want of ſufficient abilities to diſcover the 


true ſenſe and meaning of them. They, therefore, 
imagine that it is their beſt wiſdom to remain in 
ignorance. They dare nor ſearch the Scriptures 
in order to inform their underſtandings and deter- 


mine their judgment, leſt, at the hazard of their 


ſalvation, they fall into fatal errrors in making the 
attempt. They therefore ſubmit implicitly to vul- 
gar opinions, or to the precepts of the eſtabliſhed 
religion, whateyer it may chance to be, or yield 
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themſelves to the perſuaſions of any bold enthu- 
ſiaſt in whoſe favour they may chance to be pre- 


judiced. 


He that can read the Scriptures in any . 
in which they were ever preſented to mankind, 
is ſufficiently qualified to learn and underſtand 


f them, ſo far as is neceſſary to make a man wiſe 
unto ſalvation. It is not any obſcurity in the Scrip- 


tures, nor the want of great abilities, which is the 
cauſe of error; but, the want of diligence and of 
a ſuitable temper and diſpoſition. 

When people take up prejudices in favour of 
any erroneous ſyſtem, and look into the Scriptures, 
for no other purpoſe than to confirm their opinions 
by accommodating the ſacred text to their preju- 
dices, it cannot properly be ſaid that they read, 
or ſearch, or ſtudy, the Scriptures ; for, though they 
ſee the letters and. words of the ſacred book, they 
Pay no regard to that ſenſe and meaning of them 


which is the Word of God : for, the words and 


ſentences are not the Word of God, but the truths 
which the words and ſentences were intended. to 
convey to the mind and heart. And, when theſe 
truths are not ſought after, nor regarded, they 
who are ſtuffed with prejudices will find enough 
in. the Scriptures, which, detached from the 
whole, ſhall ſeem to echo their preconceived 
opinions. 

If any ſeek to exalt themſelves, by any know- 
ledge they may obtain by reading the Bible, that 
knowledge will be ſuch as will blind them the 
more. And this would be their caſe, if they had 


ever ſo great a ſhare of human learning to bring 


with them to the reading of the Scriptures, as 
many 
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many great Doctors have found to their coſt. 
Preſumption and arrogancy, ſelf-conceit and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, or ſelt-ſeeking in vain glory, which are 
ever accompanied with invincible prejudices, are 
the parents of almoſt all the diſputes which have 
diſturbed the peace of the Church and divided it. 
But, Humility needs not fear any evil. Humi- 
lity, ever accompanied with godly ſincerity, will 
only, and fimply feek to know the Truth ; will 
ſearch and compare one part with another; and, 
above all things, will read with bended knees, and 
ſupplicate the Father of Lights for the heavenly 
wiſdom. And He, who never failed them that 
diligently ſeek Him; and, who ordained the Serip- 
tures to enlighten the ignorant, will cauſe them to 
give underſtanding to the fimple: But, can it be 
expected (ſince it would be contrary to the courſe 
of God's general providence in the world) that the 
careleſs and profane reader of the Scriptures, or he, 
whoſe prejudices, or his luſts and pathons, diſpoſe 
him to pervert the meaning of them, ſhould ever 
obtain from them that divine wiſdom, which is 
utterly inconliſtent with his views and deſigns, and 
with the whole frame and temper of his ſoul? 
The Scriptures are a revelation indeed; but, not 
to the wiſe and prudent ; who are ſo already in 
their own eyes, and too proud to learn. From 
theſe the Truth is hidden, and revealed only to 
babes; who, void of prejudice and ſelf-conceit, 
ſearch the Scriptures with child-like {mplicity, 
and earneſt deſire, and ſincere intention to know 
and to do the will of God. Chry/o/tom is quoted 
in our Book of Homilies, ſaying, © Man's human 
* and worldly wiſdom, or ſcience, is not neceſſary 
cc. to 
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* tothe underſtanding of the Scriptures; but, the 
< revelation of the Holy Ghoſt, who inſpires the 
true meaning into them that ſeek after it with 
* humility and diligence.” In this reſpect, the 
learning of the Scribes and Phariſees gave them 
no advantage above the vulgar Jews: It did not 
tune their ears to diſtinguiſh the voice of the Pro- 
phets, nor give ſtrength and clearneſs to the eye- 
ſight of their minds, to perceive the meaning of 
the Moſaic diſpenſation. 

Think not then, that human learning is privi- 
jeged to enter the Holy of Holies, and to pry into 
the myſteries which are concealed in the ſacred 
tabernacle. Far from it. Men of the greateſt 
parts and of the greateſt acquired abilities, may 
remain for ever ignorant of the heavenly wiſdom ; 
and, the moſt learned ſcholar in the world, with- 

out ſomething more than human learning, is as in- 
capable of opening the ſeals of God's book, as they 
are, who can only read it in their mother- tongue. 
And, does not matter of fact prove this? For, on 
every doctrine of importance, men of the greateſt 
abilities, and the moſt learned ſcholars, have diſ- 
puted with one another, and proved by their tem- 
pers and conduct, that great parts and good ſenſe, 
that learning and truth, that knowledge and wiſ- 

dom, may never meet together in the ſame perſon, 
Ihe Scriptures were deſigned for general uſe; 
for the lower orders of ſociety as much as for 
the rich and noble and men of ſplendid talents. 
And if we were obliged to follow implicitly any 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it ſhould be theirs 
who have the feweſt prejudices to bias their minds. 
It has always been found, that the ſenſe of any 
| paſſage 
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paſſage of Scripture, relating to faith and man- 
ners, which is obvious to the generality of man- 
kind, that is, to the unlearned, is the true mean» 
ing of it. 

And this, by the way, produces an argument, 
which has great weight in it, That thoſe doctrines 
which explain away the divinity of Chriſt, and 
the reality of the atonement, cannot be the doc- 
trines of God's Word; becauſe they are not ob- 
vious to the unlearned ; and, becauſe it requires a 
vaſt deal of ſubtilty, and {kill in the art of criti- 
ciſm, to interpret the Scriptures with any appear, 
ance of conliſtency, fo as to juſtify a ſyſtem in 
which the divinity of Chriſt and the atonement 
are not the moſt important articles; 

As for the many things hard to be ds 
conſider that diligence will ſurmount the greateſt 
difficulties ; and, that the Scriptures are full of 
low vallies and plain paths, in which every man, 
with God's bleſſing, may ſafely walk; as there are 
high hills and mountains, the ſummit of which 
few men can climb. It is not by climbing to theſe 
heights, that any one will ſecure his eternal ſalva- 
tion ; but, by walking uprightly and perfeveringly 
in the plaineſt paths of truth. The firſt principles 
of the doctrine of Chriſt are as milk, the food with 
which children are nouriſhed ; and, the deeper 
myſteries of the kingdom of Heaven are, in com- 
pariſon, as ſtrong meat, which is proper for thoſe 
who are grown to a ſtate of maturity. They who 
cannot digeſt the ſtrong meat, may drink the ſweet 
and fincere milk of the Word, till their faculties 
acquire a perfection of ſtrength by uſe and exer- 
ciſe, when the 2 will ſuit them. There 


will 
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will then be no pretence for complaining, that 
there are in the Scriptures ſome things hard to be 
underſtood ; for if we faithfully receive the food 
which is proper for us, our ſtomachs will not ſur- 
feit, nor our heads turn giddy. 
It is a vain pretence with which ſome people 


excuſe their ignorance, that they have no time for 


the acquiſition of knowledge. But, is any one 
ſubjected by the neceſſity of his condition to n- 
avoidable ignorance? Have we no other guide, 
but accident and mere chance to conduct us? 
Or, are the current opinions, and the licenſed 
guides of every country, ſufficient evidence and 
ſecurity to every man, to venture his moſt import- 
ant intereſts upon them, even his everlaſting hap- 
pineſs or miſery? Surely, not. God has given a 
revelation to mankind, and furniſhed us with ſuffi- 
cient abilities to underſtand it, if we ſeriouſly em- 
ploy our faculties in a dependence upon his grace 
and bleſſing. And, no man is ſo wholly taken up 


with attendance on the means of living here, as to 


have no ſpare time at all to care for his ſoul, and 
to inform himſelf in matters of religion. Were 
men as intent upon this, as they are on things of 
lower concernment, there would be none ſo en- 
ſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who might not find 
many vacancies, which might be huſbanded to 
this advantage of their knowledge. Were they to 
employ thoſe vacancies in ſearching after truth, 
and the ſeventh portion of time, in which the laws 
of the land oblige them to abſtain from their 
worldly occupations, they would have as many 
bours in a week for learning, as are generally de- 
voted by all the men of ſcience throughout Eu- 

rope, 
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rope, allowing for a few exceptions. That every 
one has time enough, who will diligently improve 
the time he has, may be demonſtrated by repeated 
facts; for, many of the pooreſt labouring people 
have been known to ſearch and ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures ; and, to acquire abilities to teach others 
alſo. And, if tradeſmen and mechanics would 
improve their moments of leiſure, eſpecially the 
Lord's Day, they would find that they have time, 
abundantly ſufficient, to acquire a large ſtock of 
the moſt uſeful information. It is univerſally true, 
The Diligent ſhall be made fat. | 

No objections can be offered againſt reading and 
ſtudying the holy Scriptures by people of every 
degree, which will have any weight in their eſti- 
mation who confider the divine command to ſearch 
the Scriptures ; and which is tacitly implied in 
that merciful Providence which gave - us the 
Scriptures in our mother-tongue. Nor are any 
difficulties to be mentioned which are not coun- 
terbalanced by this conſideration, that the divine 
aſſiſtance will accompany our ſincere endeavours; 
and, by the conſideration of thoſe advantages 
which are propoſed to excite our diligence. 

It is not a ſpeculative knowledge of things, a 
mere ſcience, which is obtained by the ſincere 
and diligent reader of the Scriptures; but, wiſdom, 
heavenly wiſdom ; that divine virtue, which is 
called Faith: it is that ſpiritual underſtanding, 
that ſpiritual diſcernment and taſte, which appre- 
hends and ſavours the things that be of God: 
which ſubjects the ſoul to the divine will, and 
draws the heart from earth to heaven. A man 
may have itching ears, and multiply teachers, and 
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be running every day to hear ſermons, without any 
goodneſs or holineſs of heart and life. But, no 
one can read the Scriptures with diligent and ſe- 
rious ſtudy, to know the will of God, without be- 
ing divinely good, or becoming good in a more 
eminent degree. It has been often obſerved, that 
men, who had only a common ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, and who had no more acquired ability or 
learning, than was juſt ſufficient to enable them 
to read the Scriptures in a tranſlation, have at- 
tained, by a diligent application to their Bibles, 
not only an eminent degree of piety and goodneſs, 
but, an accurate judgment of perſons and things ; 
a remarkable propriety of conception, and a pru- 
dence in the economy of human life; far ſuperior 
to what is ſometimes ſeen in perſons in higher ſta- 
tions, whoſe time and abilities have been other- 
wiſe employed. 

Let not my Reader, therefore, be . by 
any apprehenſion of difficulties; but rather, let 
him diligently apply himſelf to ſearch the Scriptures 
with attention and reverence, and with a lively 
hope of the happieſt ſucceſs. The Scriptures are the 
wells of Salvation, ; the fountain of all the ſpiritual 
light and life that is in the world. Whatever good 
can come to us, to make us wiſe, and holy, and 
happy, here and for ever, muſt be derived to us 
through the Oracles of God. This is the Star that 
guides men to Chriſt, and directs their feet in the 
way of peace : the Staff that ſupports the many 
painful ſteps they muſt take through this wide 
wilderneſs ; the Food of immortality ; and, the 
only Cordial that can cheer them in their dying 


hour. 
| CHAPTER 


CHAPTER IX. 


PREJUDICES WHICH HINDER THE RIGHT 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Whorver conſiders the miſerable condition 
of thoſe nations of the earth upon whom the light 
of Revelation never ſhined, or amongſt whom, in 
conſequence of a total apoſtacy, that lamp of 
heavenly day has been utterly extinguiſhed, may 
be convinced of the mſufficiency of human nature 
to enlighten itſelf. From age to age, and from 
generation to generation, they wander on ſtill in 
darkneſs. No example to the contrary was ever 
produced in the hiſtory of mankind. No exam- 
ple has been found of any nation, or tribe, or fa- 
mily, or even of any one fingle perſon, that ever 
recovered the knowledge of God by ſelf-exertions, 
or without foreign aid. They neither hear that 
voice, which is ſaid to be uttered by all the works 
of God; nor ſee thoſe footſteps of His divinity, 
which are impreſſed in the ways of His providence. 
They ſee nothing but confuſion, clouds, and dark- 
neſs, on the whole face of nature; and, the ge- 
nial warmth of heaven no more inſpires them 
with religious ſentiments, than it inſpires the tiger 


mad on a ſunny bank. Nothing cap be more 


contrary 
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Contrary to the experience of mankind than ſay- 


ing Truth ſhines ſo bright 1 in their view as to be- 
come irreſiſtible. 


« All Thy works praiſe Thee, O God— 
„They are Thy witneſſes, who ſpeak Thy power 
And goodneſs infinite; but ſpeak in ears 
« That hear not, or receive not their report. 

« In vain Thy creatures teſtify of Thee 
« Till Thou proclaim Thyſelf.” 

But, they whoſe hearts abound with a lively 
faith, immediately diſcern the whole ſyſtem of 
things to be no other than the workmanſhip of 
that God whom they adore. To theſe the Hea- 
vens declare the glory of God; and, all Nature 
ſpeaks in their attentive ear of its almighty and 
moſt bountiful Creator. 

* A voice is heard, that mortal ears hear not, 
Till Thou haſt touch'd them; *tis the voice of ſong; 

« A loud Hoſanna ſent from all Thy works ; 

« Which, he that hears it, with a ſhout repeats, 

« And adds his rapture to the general praiſe. 

« In that bleſt moment, Nature, throwing wide 

« Her veil opaque, diſcloſes with a ſmile 

« The AUTHOR of her beauties.” 


Not that every one, who is in ſome degree en- 
lightened by Revelation, has this devotional ap- 
prehenſion of the exiſtence, the power, and pro- 
vidence of Almighty God. They believe, philo- 
ſophically, there is a God; and, that the works 
of creation, and the courſe of nature, proclaim His 
Being and Providence: but, the impreſſion is 


tranſient ; and, has no practical influence. hap 
are convinced, but not converted. 
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We are born in a country where Chriſtianity is 
the general profeſſion. We are inſtructed from 
our earlieſt infancy to believe the general prin- 
ciples of Revelation ; as, that there is a God, who 


made and governs the world ; that the world, and 


every thing in it, demonſtrates his exiſtence and 
his providence; that God is to be worſhipped; 
and, that the worſhip and ſervice, moſt pleaſing 
to Him, conſiſts in doing juſtly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God. We are taught that 
theſe are indubitable principles. And, having no 
recollection of any time when we were ignorant 
of theſe principles, nor obſerved any progreſs in 
our knowledge of them, they appear to us as ſelf- 
evident truths: we imagine that we ſhould have 
known and been certainly perſuaded of them, if 
we had been born and bred where the light of 
Revelation never ſhines. Theſe principles, there- 
fore, are regarded, not ſo much as dictates of Re- 
velation, as of a natural light ſhining every where, 
and enlightening all mankind. 

We have remarked, in a former chapter, that 
this prejudice has been turned againſt Revelation ; 
and, is the ground of the moſt ſpecious and ſubtle 
oppoſition to the Chriſtian religion. Men of a 
lively genius, fond of venturing into the wide 
ocean of ſpeculation, and thinking to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by new diſcoveries in conjectural the- 
ology—and they too, of a leſs brilliant genius, 
whoſe earth-encumbered fouls revolt from thoſe 
truths of Revelation, which mortify the pride of 
the human heart, and reſtrain its corrupt inch- 
nations—have aſſerted, that unaſſiſted reaſon is 


ſufficient to diſcover God, and., all the funda- 
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mental principles of religion and morality. This 
notion has produced a philoſophical religion called 
Deiſin, which pretends to be the reſult of mere 
rational inquiry, though, in fact, every ray of light 
of which it boaſts is derived from Revelation. 
Deiſm, ſo far as it is Truth, is Revelation; and 
Deiſm bad never been, if that religion to which 
it is oppoſed had not had a prior exiſtence. 
Unfortunately, thoſe learned men, who have 
ſtood forth the Champions of Revelation, have 
imprudentiy met the Deiſts on their own ground. 


They have allowed the very principle on which 


Deiſm intirely reſts, the pretended light and re- 
ligions and law of nature. The conſequence has 
been, as might have been expected: Inſtead of 
recommending Chriſtianity to the acceptance-of 
infidels, by repreſenting Chriſtianity as an im- 
provement of Deiſm, and the perfecting of the 
religion of nature, they have given great advan- 
tage to the enemy; and, tlie multitude of infidels 
has increaſed daily. ; 

It is well known to. be a faſhionable opinion, 
and generally inſiſted upon by our polemic di- 
vines, that man, by the exertions of his reaſon, 
without the aid of Revelation, can find out God, 


his efſential and moral pertections; that there is 


ſuch a thing as natural religion; that Revelation 
ſtands upon the baſis of natural religion, and per- 
fects that fyſtem. Strange infatuation! to believe 
that God has revealed what we already know, 
or might know, without revelation | and which, 
it is allowed, if we ſincerely believe, and: practiſe 
accordingly, is ſufficient to recommend us to the 
approbation of Heaven ! Strange infatuation! in 

| — 
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an age, when all ſyſtems in philoſophy, built on 
hypotheſes, are acknowledged to be. no better 


than ingenious romances! and, when the prin- 


ciple of knowledge in philoſophy is the obſer- 
vation of facts and certain experience! Why then 


do they bring hypotheſes into the Church, and 


diſturb the peace of Chriſtians by their theological 
romances ? | 

They tell us, that the being and unity of God 
is a firſt principle of natural religion. But, is this 
agrecable to matter of fact and certain expe- 
rience? Ate there no Atheiſts in the world? Are 
there not tribes and nations, Who have no know- 
ledge of the being and unity of God? and, who 
have no word for God in their language ? Are not 
the greater part of mankind Polytheiſts? and, is 
not Polytheiſm much leſs like a corruption of the 
notion that a Being, who is metaphyfically one, 
created the world, than of this moſt ancient and 
ſcriptural Truth, that the AL EI of Iſrael were 
the creators of it? Was there ever a Deiſt, but 
amongſt corrupt and degenerate Chriſtians? or, 
any ſyſtem of Deiſm, ever found amongſt the 
Heathen, to which our Deiſts will ſubſeribe? 

So far is it from being true, that there ever was 
ſuch a thing as natura“ religion, matter of fact 
and certain experience teſtify, There never was 
any thing like religion in the world, excepting 
Chriſtianity, and the wretched- corruptions of it, 
and of the Jewiſh and Patriarchal religions, which 
were eſſentially the ſame as the Chriſtian. And 
yet, we are told, that we muſt firſt eſtabliſh prin- 
ciples of religion, as reaſon, or rather as imagi- 
nation, ſhall dictate ; for, without principles we 
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cannot reaſon ; and then, when we have formed 


a ſyſtem of natural religion, we are to interpret 


the Scriptures by it. However difficult to wreſt 
a text from its plain and obvious meaning, it muſt 
be done, to accommodate the Scriptures to what 
are called Reaſon and Natural Religion. Hence 
Socinianiſm. Hence the oppoſition to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and Divine Influences. If we ſpeak againſt 
their abuſe of reaſon, they immediately cry, Y ou 
ſpeak againſt reaſon itſelf, the nobleſt gift of God. 
And yet, we are only expoſing the folly and pre- 
ſumption of their theological romancing ; and re- 
quire that men believe no more than what mat- 
ters of fact, and certain experience will juſtify. 
To juſtify their notion of the ſufficiency of rea- 


Fon, they urge, that, in the conſtitution of this 


world, the great Creator hath amply provided for 
all his creatures; that the world is a magazine of 
means, containing a rich proviſion for its inhabi- 
tants, and an abundance of remedies for their ac- 
cidental wants; that their bodily powers and in- 


ſtints are exactly ſuited to their various orders 


and conditions, and to the uſe of the means pro- 
vided for them; that, after the ſtricteſt exami- 
nation of their ſeveral faculties, we cannot con- 
ceive an alteration or improvement in any of them 
For the better, to anſwer the end of their being; 
that no extraordinary interpoſition of divine Power 
is neceſſary to their preſervation, or to the acqui- 
ſition of that portion of happineſs which the great 
Creator hath allotted for them ; and, that to aſk 
for what they have, or to-pray for more, are both 
alike abſurd and vain.— If this be true of the crea- 
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tures in general, why make an exception of man ? 
Is man ſupreme in poverty? Does he alone ſtand 
in need of an extraordinary and miraculous inter- 
poſition of Providence? While every other crea- 


ture is naturally furniſhed with powers to diſtin- 


guiſh and know his proper good, and with a diſ- 
poſition to purſue it, and with abilities to attain 
it by the uſe of natural means, does man alone 
want an extraordinary revelation to diſcover his 
ſupreme felicity, and an immediate communi- 
eation from the Deity, to excite him to purſue 
his beſt intereſts, and to enable him to attain the 
end of his being? What would this be, but fay- 
ing God made man leſs perfect in his kind than 


other crearures are in theirs? Would it not be 


laying, The work of God, in forming the human 


ſpecies, and in making provifion for man, was 


originally defective, and wants amendment? And, 
to affirm this, would be little leſs than imputing 


a want of wiſdom, and a defett either of goodneſs 


or power, to the all-wiſe, all-bountiful, and al- 
mighty Creator. 

This argument is plauſible ; and would W 
anſwerable, if the object of Revelation were ſimply 
the intereſts of human nature in the preſent 
world; if it were pretended that a revelation is 
wanted, or hath been given, to inſtrutt us how to 
live the life of nature, how to eat, and drink, and 
ſleep, and how to ſecure and improve our political 
intereſts ; that is, if the doctrines of Revelation 


were the doctrines of mere morality”. God, 
G 3 1 n 


f « Morality is a conformity of © which we ſtand to each other 


our actions to the relation, in “ in ſociety, Religion and Mo- 
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no doubt, made us as is beſt for us in our 
* preſent condition; and hath fitted our ſenſes, 
* faculties, and organs, to the buſineſs we have 
to do lere.“ But, will it follow, that our ſenſes, 
faculties, and organs, are fitted for the ſpiritual 
world; either to diſcover that there is a ſpiritual 
word, or to form any ſort of connection with it ? 
It is 1gnorance, or a miſapprehenſion of the na- 
ture and deſign of Revelation; it is ignorance of 
the proper condition of human nature; it is the 
blunder of contounding together, as one, the ma- 
terial and ſpiritual ſyſtems, the preſent -and the 
future worlds—it is this ignorance, this mifap- 
prehenſion, or miſconception of things, this con- 
founding together things which are pertectly diſ- 
tin&t, and which have no neccflary connection, 
nor any natural relation to each other; which 
have given occaſion to the objection againſt reve- 
lation, that it implies a defect in man's original 
conſtitution, and the inſufficiency of his reaſoning 
powers, to provide for himſelf, and to anſwer the 
end of his creation. But; revelation does not im- 
ply any ſuch thing. For, however perfect man 
was formed, as an inhabitant of this world; and 
however ſufficient his reaſon to ſecure his beſt in- 
15 7 tereſts 


«*«« rality differ in the motive. They © Religion is a regard to the re- 
« are juſt as far aſunder as hea- lation we bear to God, as it is 
% ven is from the earth. Mo- made known to us by Revela- 
* rality finds all her motives bere tion.“ Where Revelation is 
CC below : Religion fetches all not, there may be Morality, and 
« her motives from above. The there may be Superſtition ; but, 
* higheſt principle in Morals is there, Religion can have no ex- 
« a juſt regard to the rights of iſtence. 

each other in ſociety.”” (. e. Seea Charge of the late BIsnor 
expediency, public and private of ST, Davip's. 
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tereſts in it; it can never be inferred from this, 
that he is qualified for a ſuperior ſtation in the 
higher ſcale of exiſtencies, or that his reaſon is 
ſufficient to ſecure the advantages of another 
world to which he 1s not naturally related. 

The faculties of his body and mind are fitted 
for this world, and limited to his intereſts in it. 
He can make a balloon, and raiſe himſelf a little 
way above the ſurface of the ſolid earth ; but can- 
not reach an higher ſtation in the univerſe: he 
cannot break his connection with this world, of 
which the ſurrounding atmoſphere is a part : he 
muſt come down again without having diſcovered 


a fingle object that was not viſihle to him before 


his aſcent. He can build a ſhip, and ſail round 


the world ; but cannot extend one inch beyond it. 


He returns; and, all that he has ſeen is no more 
than he had ſeen before; land, and water, and 
the diſtant ſky. And, the faculties of his mind, 
his reaſoning powers, are as limited as thoſe of 
his body. He cannot deſcry a fingle object be- 
yond the material ſyſtem ; and, he has not any 
means, by which he can make a voyage of dif 
covery® into another world; or by which he may 
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E In truth, it is not the office 
of reaſon to make diſcoveries. 
Columbus did not diſcover Ame- 
rica by reaſon. Ke knew, what 
experience had taught mankind, 
that many parts of the known 
world were once unknown, and 
had been progreſſively diſcovered. 
He knew that the ocean extended 


far Weſt from Europe, and Eaſt 


from Alla. He knew that the 
earth is ſpherical; and that the 


Weſtern and Eaſtern oceans muſt 


meet, or be intercepted by large 
portions of land. He knew that, 
ſailing due Weſt, he ſhould either 
reach the Indies, or meet thoſe 
large portions of land, which 
might poſſibly intercept the Weſ⸗ 
tern and Eaſtern oceans, He 
launched forth into the Weſtern 
ocean and difcovered America, 
imagining that he had reached the 
Indies, He made this diſcovery, 
not by reaſon, but by experi- 
ment, 
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obtain knowledge of the ſpiritual ſyſtem by ex- 
periment. 

He has no natural knowledge of God. He has 
no innate ideas of any kind. It he form any ideas, 
it is by experience through the medium of the 
ſenſes. But, by experience, he cannot form any 
idea of God at all; for God is not an object of 
ſenſe. Having heard of God, that a Being exiſts, 
whoſe nature is perfectly different from any thing 
of which he has any experience in this world, he 
may, after that, reaſon about his exiſtence, &c.; 
but would never have thought of ſuch a Being it 
he had not heard. Juſt as people living under the 
torrid zone, having heard of Ice, may reaſon 
about it, and believe there is what is called Ice, 


water rendered folid, but would never have 


thought of ſuch a thing, if they had not heard of 


it. They may, I ſaid, believe there is Ice; but, 


cannot know. that it really exiſts, So men may 
believe there is a God, but cannot know that He 
exiſts, unleſs He reveal Himſelf through ſame me- 
dium to our ſenſes, and give us certain experience 


of His being and providence, as He did to the Pa- 
triarchs, to the Children of Ifrael, and to the 


Prophets. The report of His exiſtence, at ſecond 
hand, may be credible according to the nature ot 
the evidence and the circumſtances attending it. 


Tt may amount to a degree of probability nearly 
equal to the degree of certainty produced by ex- 


perience. But, if it be a vague report, ſuch as 
the tradition of His exiſtence, which came down 
to the ancient philoſophers, and even ſuch as is 
conveyed to modern ſpeculators who reject the 


evidences of Revelation, then, in this caſe, reaſon 


cannot 
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cannot conclude upon the ſubject. The mind 
may be ſwayed by the probabilities of reaſon, and 
give a doubtful aſſent, or even be prejudiced in 
f:your of the propoſition that There is a God; or, 
the mind, impatient of more probabilities on ſo 
great a ſubject, may reject the truth of the propos 
fition, and fav, © There is nothing certain.” 
And, What ſay our modern philoſophers? © A 
* God, or not a God? a providence, or not a 
* providence? a future ſtate, or nothing future? 


« a ſoul, or mere organized matter capable of 


© thought? immortality of the ſoul, or abſolute 
„ extinction of all being in death? The balance 
„is even: neither ſcale preponderates: all is in- 
„“ volved in doubt and uncertainty.” The philo- 


ſophical mind is ſuſpended. It can detect groſs 


abſurdities, and ſophiſtical errors, but not its 
own. And, What was the reſult of the inquiries 
and diſputes of the ancient philoſophers? Did 
they not end in the ſame uncertainty ? or, in this 
humiliating truth, The world by wiſdom knew not 
God ? And, What are we to conclude from' the 
infinite variety of opinions on metaphyſical, ſpiri- 
tual, or divine ſubjects ? What, from the groſs ig- 
norance and ſtupidity of the multitude? from the 
ſuperſtitions and idolatries, which abound in all 
parts of the world? Can we conclude leſs than 
this, that religion is not natural to man ; that the 
objects of religion exceed his natural powers, and 
are inconſiſtent with his natural propenſities? 
Hence it is, that the opinions of mankind, upon 
the moſt important ſubjects, have been ſo infi- 
nitely various : hence it is, that religion has been 
ſo multiform : hence it is, that what are called the 
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very firſt principles of religion are ſo uncertain ; 


hence it is, that man, departing from Revelation, 


could never recover what he had loſt, nor improve 
the imperfect truths which remained, or which 
had come down to him by tradition. Truth 
eludes his moſt diligent reſearches. And yet, 
there are thouſands whoſe prejudices perſuade 
them, that religion is natural to man. | 
But, the propenſities, the inſtincts and diQates of 
nature, are ſimple and uniform in their operations 
and effects. They are the ſame in all men: they 
tend towards the ſame objects; and equally affect 
men in every age and climate of the world. There- 
fore, that which is called Natural Religion cannot 
be the religion of nature, becauſe the general maſs 


of mankind are incapable of comprehending its 


principles: For, © I ſcruple not to aſſert that no 
*-proof can be more ſubtle in its proceſs, or in its 
* principles more abſtruſe, however juſt in its con- 
clufions, than the arguments which philoſophy 
furniſhes, of the being and attributes of God, 
and the immortality of the ſoul. By mere ar— 
gument, therefore, addreſſed to their reaſon, no 
conviction could be wrought in the minds of 
the common people, of the very firſt principles 
of religion.” And, if religion were natural to 


man, and neceſſary to his well-being in the pre- 


ſent world, and in relation to his intereſts in it; 
then all men would be religious, without either 
compulſion or perſuaſion; and, their religion 
would be uniform: They would all attain to the 
knowledge of God : Their apprehenſions of his 

character 
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character and will would be clear and conſfiſtentg 
and, they would reverence and obey God as na- 
turally as they reverence their parents, and as na- 
turally as they obey the calls of nature in eating, 
drinking, and ſleeping. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that man alone, of all the creatures in this world, 
would miſs his ſupreme good: and, if it conſiſted 
in religion, he would ſeek. it in the practice of 
true piety with the ſame readineſs, and aitain it 
with the ſame certainty, in general, with which 
the beaſts purſue and attain theirs, Or, if man 
were — or naturally, connected with the 
world of ſpirits, he would be ſpiritually minded: 
he would not turn his affections wholly to the 
things of time and ſenſe: he would not be prone 
in all his natural tendencies towards the earth: he 
would naturally aſpire after the ſpiritual life, its ſup- 
port and increaſe; and he could not miſs his aim. 
The natural and political virtues of men meet 
their natural and proper rewards here, in this life, 
and have no relation to a future ſtate, by any na- 
tural conſtitution, or neceſſary connection. If 
men have acted their parts well upon this ſtage, 
will it follow neceflarily, that another ſtage muſt 
be built for them, upon which they ſhall act other 
parts, in another drama, in another world ? It 
might as well be pretended, that the innocence of 
a ſheep, the domeſtic virtues of a dog, the induſ- 
try of ants, the economy of bees, and the policy 
of beavers, muſt be rewarded, and the ſufferings 
of theſe animals be compenſated, by raifing them 
up to an higher condition of being in a future ſtate. 
And, to ſuppoſe, that man hath any natural or 
neceflary relation to another world, or can unite 
the 
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the material and ſpiritual ſyſtems in his own per- 
ſon by any powers or virtues properly his own, 
would be attributing oppoſite principles and qua- 
lities to the ſame nature, a mixed mode of exiſt- 
ence, earthly and ſpiritual, to the ſame human 
being: It would be confounding together, things 
perfectly diſtinct, the firſt and the ſecond Adam, 
this world and that which is to comm. 

Man, therefore, is of the earth, earthy'; as the 
beaſts alſo are. Both he and they were formed 
upon the plan of this world*. He has no natural 
relation to any other; and, therefore, the God of 
nature did not endow him with any faculties pro- 
portioned to the condition of another world. His 
inſtinct and reaſon cannot extend themſelves be- 
yond the limits of that ſyſtem with which he is 
connected by the bonds of nature'. But, it will 
not follow from this view of man's earthly condi- 
tion, that there is no future ſtate, or that the ſoul 
will not ſurvive the diſſolution of the body, or that 
there will be no reſurrection of the dead. 

It may be the will of God, and a part of the 
original plan of His providence, which may be 
one in Him, though perfectly diſtinct with reſpect 
to us, that ſome of His creatures ſhall be tranſlated 
from a low condition of being in this world into 

| a higher 
1 1 Cor. xv. 47. * See Eccleſiaſtes. iii. 18, 19. 

1 For as nothing can diſpoſe “ and powers to receive and con- 
* a being to act above its con- template truths when revealed, 
dition and nature, but the aſ= © though no part of its original 
** ſiſtance of a ſuperior agent: ſo ** furniture: and, it only follows, 
«© in man, nothing can enable ** that man could not find out his 
him to do thoſe things, which * duty and his God without affiſt- 
are above his capacity, but the “ ance; and that the diſcovery of the 


** ſupernatural influence of God. © divine Will is ſupernatural,” 
% The ſoul may have activity ELL. 
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a higher condition of being in another world. It 
may have been one part of this plan, to teach 
theſe creatures their frailty and dependence by 
actual experience; by placing them in the moſt 
perfect happineſs which their condition in this 
world was capable of receiving, and then ſuffering 
them to forfeit this happineſs and their life by 
actual tranſgreſſion of ſome poſitive precept. It 
may have been part of this plan, that theſe crea- 
tures ſhould learn the evil of fin in their ſufferings; 
and, that they ſhould firſt be diflolved and buried 
in the earth, and then be raiſed up to the ſuperior 
mode of exiſtence, after the perfect conſummation 
of that ſyſtem of things to which they were na- 
turally related. It may be neceſſary that theſe 
creatures know the deſign of Providence, in rela- 
tion to the future world, that this knowledge may 
become a principle of conduct, and put them into 
a preparatory courſe of training for that higher 
condition; or, to give them an incipient parti- 
cipation and pledge of the future life, preparatory 
to the full and perfect enjoyment of it. 

In this caſe, it becomes neceſſary that God re- 
veal Himſelf and the counſel of His own will to 
theſe creatures: and, it may be equally neceſſary 
that He reveal Himſelf and the deſign of His provi- 
dence through the medium, whatever it be, by 
which the plan of His merciful and gracious pro- 
yidence ſhall obtain its full and pertect accom- 
pliſhment. It may be utterly impoſſible that they 
{ſhould receive this revelation from God, and com- 
prehend the plan of this extraordinary providence, 
unleſs the Revelation be communicated to them 
through a Mediator. Their natural virtues ſimply 
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as creatures, inhabitants of this world, and th&ir 
political virtues as members of ſociety, can have 


no principle in them congenial with the future 
ſtate, or that will connect them with the future 


world. But, if the Mediator connect the material 


and ſpiritual ſyſtems in his own perſon and cha- 
racter, then, by means of this Revelation, thoſe 
for whom he mediates, may become connected 
with both ſyſtems, or with both worlds, in Him, 
They may derive a title to the future life from his 
mediation ; and, a foundation may be laid for a 
ſpiritual regimen and government, under which 
habits of virtue may be formed, upon the princi- 
ples of this revelation, which ſhall perfectly agree 
with the ſpiritual and eternal life: In other words, 
by beheving tbis revelation, and by faith in this 
Mediator, theſe creatures may become religious, 
holy, heavenly-minded, ſpiritual, and, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, new creatures in Chriſt Jeſus. 

It is highly probable, that this revelation will 
bear a ſtrong analogy to, and correſpondence with, 
the ſyſtem of things to which theſe creatures are 


naturally related; being both of them the contri- 


vance of the fame all- perfect wiſdom and the 
effects of the ſame almighty power: therefore, 
they, who ſhall be enlightened by this revelation, 
will ſee many probable evidences in the material 
ſyſtem, that He in whom they believe is the Au- 
thor of Nature—they will diſcern many ſenſible 
evidences of the greatneſs and glory of God in 
His works : and theſe will atteſt His being, His 
pertections and providence. And, the duties pre- 
ſeribed to the creatures thus enlightened, will pro- 
bably appear extremely reaſonable to them, as a 

natural 
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natural conſequence of their relation to God and 
to one another, ſeparate and diſtinct from the 
conſideration of His revealed will. But, theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſo favourable to the trath of Revela- 
tion, are liable to be perverted. The very ſtrength 
of the conviction produced by the atteſtation of 
the works of God may lead theſe creatures to 
imagine that t is works are ſufficient of themſelves 
to reveal His being and perfections; and, that all 
the duties which are neceſſary for them to know 


and gractiſe, in relation to the future life, were 


deducible from their natural relation to God pre- 
vious to any revelation. And they will be the 
more likely to fail into this error, becauſe their 
natural propenſities draw them down to earth, and 
tempt them to prefer the ſyſtem of nature in every 
inſtance to the diſpenſation of grace. 

At firſt, perhaps, they will hope to recommend 
Revelation to the acceptance of infidels, by inſiſt- 
ing on the evidences and probabilities which they 
diſcern in the material ſyſtem, as arguments of the 
truth of Revelation: they may think to juſtify and 
guard the doctrines of Revelation by reaſon and 
philoſophy. Some, perhaps, will be captivated by 
the evidences and probabilities of reaſon, as means 
of gratifying an ardent curioſity and the pride of 
learned inveſtigation ; and theſe, bye and bye, 
may forget that they are indebted to Revelation for 
all they know of God and the future ſtate. And, 
it is not improbable, that ſome of them will wan- 


der fo far into the regions of ſpeculation, till they 


turn againſt Revelation and oppoſe the evidences 
and probabilities of reaſon,” to prove that it is un- 
neceſſary, and therefore no revelation from God; 

while 
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while others, retaining a prejudice in favour of 
Revelation, may attempt to lower the ſtandard of 
revealed truth to the ſcanty meaſure of philoſo- 
phical ſpeculation, and reduce the ſublime doc- 
trines of Revelation to what they will call Reaſon 
and Natural Religion. And, becauſe the ſyſtem 
of nature is very imperfectly underſtood, and the 


greater part of the chain of cauſes and effects is 
abſolutely concealed from our view, ſo that there 


is not a ſingle object in the univerſe which we ſee, 
or can ſee, in all its relations, therefore many things 
appear to our dim fight utterly unaccountable : 
many things ſeem to be without deſign, and unwor- 
thy of a perfectly wiſe and Almighty Creator: ſome 
events ſeem to happen by chance, and their exiſt- 
ence to be inconſiſtent with the belief of a ſuper- 
intending providence. Hence it may come to pals, 
that they who have rejected the evidences of Reve- 
lation, and who attend more to the difficulties they 
meet with in the inveſtigation of nature than to 


the probabilities of truth, may be diſpoſed to 


doubt of every thing which relates to the being 
and providence of God and a future ſtate. And, 
it is very probable, that, in a time of general de- 
pravity, when the paſlions of men are freed from 
the reſtraints of conſcience, when Revelation has 
been greatly corrupted, and when religion has been 
diſgraced and rendered odious by the iniquity and 
hypocriſy of its profeſſors, ſome of theſe ſpecula- 
tive men will dare openly to profeſs their infidelity, 
and even to boaſt that they are Atheiſts. 

The intelligent reader will perceive, that, in 
making the ſuppoſitions which have been exprefled 
in ſeveral preceding paragraphs, it was intended 
to 
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to deſcribe what has really happened. And an 
appeal may be confidently made to the hiſtory of 
man, and of the Church, and to every one's ob- 
ſervation and experience, for the truth of what has 
been advanced. 

It may be proper to add, more explicitly, that 
there is the ſame perfection in man's nature, and 
in all the faculties of his body and mind, to attain 
and ſecure his beſt intereſts in tis world, as 
there is in the nature and faculties of all other 
creatures to attain theirs; and, man no more 
ſtands in need of any addition, or alteration, nor 
of any extraordinary revelation, to this end, than 
they. The faculty of reaſon is perfectly ſufficient 
for him ; and is no more defective in man than 
what is called inſtinct is defective in the beaſts. 
So much may be ſaid of man in regard to his na- 
tural life and the preſent world. And, though 
this world, and his intereſts in it, be the whole of 
man, according to the courſe of nature ; yet, there 
may be a ſyſtem of grace, perfectly diſtinct from 
every thing in nature. And, therefore, in relation 
to this ſyſtem, man muſt ſubmit to be taught by 
Revelation. For, though his reaſon cannot diſco- 
ver any thing beyond this material ſyſtem ; though 
it cannot invent or form any connection with ano- 
ther world, nor-eſtabliſh any ground of merit to 
deſerve immortality and eternal life ; yet his rea- 
ſoning powers render him capable of receiving 
inſtruction ; of receiving impreſſions and ideas of 
{piritual truths by analogy, or by means of types 
and metaphorical repreſentations. And, in the 
uſe of his faculties of body and mind, he can exa- 
mine the evidences of Revelation ; and, if he be 
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modeſt and humble, can form a judgment of the 
importance of its doctrines and the excellency of 
its precepts. | | 
But, it was a fatal miſtake, when what is called 
natural religion was ſuppoſed to have real exiſt- 
ence independent of Revelation, or as a dictate of 
nature, and was made the foundation and ſapport 
of revealed religion ; whereas, in truth, revealed 
religion had a prior exiſtence. Revelation in- 
ſpired mankind with the knowledge of God, 
and then taught them to fee and adore His eter- 
nal power and godhead, His excellent greatneſs 
and wiſdom, in all thoſe mighty works which are 
the operation of His hands. That firſt miſtake 
produced another, viz. That the future ſtate, which 
Revelation diſcloſed in the knowledge of God, or 
the life of man in another world, will be a conti- 
nuation, or the renewal, of the preſent mode of 
human exiſtence, or of the preſent lite perfected 
in its kind, privileged with a progreſſive degree of 
ſcience, with perpetual duration, and uninter- 
rupted 'ſelf-conſciouſneſs. This miſtake is merely 
a modification of the philoſophical opinion of the 
immortality of the ſoul, or of a future ſtate neceſ- 
ſarily depending upon the nature of the ſoul as an 
immaterial ſubſtance, and of the happineſs of that 
ſtate as a juſt reward of moral virtues, the virtues 
of men merely as men, acting well their parts in 
the drama of human life. Theſe miſtakes, theſe 
philoſophical conceits and blunders, introduced 
into the Church, have produced a compound of 
Morality and Religion, of Philoſophy and Reve- 
lation, of Heatheniſm and Chriſtianity. 
But, Chriſtianity ſtands alone upon its own pro- 
: per 
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per baſis, the authority of Revelation—a revela- 
tion of things which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man® 
i. e. which he never did diſcover, and could 
never know by , any other means. Chriſtianity 
cannot ſtand upon any other foundation than 


this; and, the attempt to eſtabliſh the truth 


of Chriſtianity upon any other foundation, will 
turn out, in the end, to be building neſts to 
hatch Infidels, Deiſts, and Socinians. And, when 
theſe are produced, ye grave Divines, expend all 
your ammunition, all your learning, in a trial of 
{kill to ſhoot them. But, it will be in vain. . Theſe 
birds were quickened by your own principles: 
they are ſecure upon the ground which you 
yourſelves have cleared and fortified for them ; 
and there your artillery cannot reach them : they 

defy your ſkill, and flap their wings at your folly ®. 
The future ſtate conſiſts in another kind of life, 
eſſentially different from this which nature hath 
given to us. It will be a ſpiritual life. And, the 
H 2 | reſurrection, 
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» At ſubitz horrifico lapſu de montibus adſunt 
Harpyiæ, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas : 
Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia fœdant 
Immundo. 

Soc iis tunc arma capeſſant 
Edico, et dir4 betlum cum gente gerendum. 
Haud ſecus ac juſſi faciunt, tectoſque per herbam 
Diſponunt enſes, et ſcuta latentia condunt. 
Ergo, ubi delapſæ ſonitum per curva dedere 
Littora ; dat ſignum ſpeculi Miſenus ab alta 
Are cavo : invadunt ſocii, et nova pralia tentant, 
Obſcenas pelagi ferro fadare volucres. 
Sed neque vim plumis ullam, nec vulnera tergo 
Accipiunt : celerique fugd ſub fidera lapſe 
Semeſam prædam et veftigia feds relinguunt. Vine:t, 
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reſurrection, which Chriſtians look for, will be a 
reſurrection to that ſpiritual life which hath its 
beginning in grace, and not in nature; and which 
was produced in them here, by means of the di- 
vine Revelation, and by the power and operation 
of the divine Spirit. The Church is wholly a new 
creation: and, if any man be in Chriſt, he is a new 
creature. Therefore all and every one of the ob- 
jections of infidels, reſulting as they do from igno- 
rance, miſtakes, and blunders, muſt fall to the 
ground. Magna eft veritas, et prevalebit. 


o Matthew xxii. 29, 30. Luke xx. 34, 35, 36. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER X. 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Ir was an affettation of wiſdom in the purſuit 
of ſpeculative, or philoſophical, ſcience, which, 
in all ages of the world, produced the corruption 
of revealed religion. By introducing the philoſo- 
phy of Plato into the Church, the true interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, the ſpiritual ſenſe of the 
Law and the Prophets, was perverted, obſcured, 
overwhelmed, and at length brought into diſ- 
credit. To correct the fault of this Platonic myſ- 
ticiſm, and to moderate the diſputes which were 
the conſequence of it, Ari/totle was ſeated in the 
divinity chair?. They who followed his method 
of philoſophizing, admitted into the Church the 
light of nature, the law of nature, and natural 
religion, and interpreted the ſacred Scriptures by 
theſe principles ; that is, they made the revelation 
of God bend to the probable conjectures of reaſon. 


P The baſis of Plato's philoſophy bolic mode of philoſophizing, 
was tradition, which he derived which Arifotle rejected, together 
from the ſchool of Pythagoras, with the authority of tradition. 
and from the ſages with whom The baſis of Ariſtotle's philoſophy 
he converſed in his travels into was nature ; its form, dialefic. 
Egypt. Plato followed the ſym- 
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This method of interpreting the Scriptures, was 
ardently purſued by the Schoolmen in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; and, this method was 
not relinquiſhed by Proteſtant Divines at the Re- 


q © Hwc ſcientia (nempe theo- 
logica) accipere poteſt aliquid I 
pbilgſophicis diſciplinis, non quod 
ex neceſſitate eis indigeat, ſed ad 
majorem manifeſtationem eorum, 
que in hac ſcientia traduntur. 
Quod utitur eis, non eſt, propter 
defectum vel inſufficientiam ejus, 
Ted propter defectum intellectis 
noſtri ;. qui ex his, que per na- 


turalem rationem cognoſcuntur, fa- 


cilius manu ducitur in ea, quæ 
| ſunt ſupra rationem, quæ in hac 
ſcientià traduntur.—Naturalts ra- 
tio ſubſervit fidei.— Deum eſſe et 
alia hujuſmodi, quæ per rationen 
naturalem nota poſſunt eſſe de Deo, 
non ſunt articuli fidei, fed pream- 
bula ad articulos. Sic. enim fides 
præ ſupponit cognitionem naturalem, 
Poſſumus Deum in hac vita natu- 
rali lumine cog noſcere.— In hoc per- 
duci poſſumus, ut cognoſcamus de 
Deo an eſt, et ut cognoſcamus de 
ipſo ea, quæ neceſſe eſt ei conve- 
nire.—Eſt in hominibus ler quæ- 
dam naturalis ſecundum quam bo- 
num et malum diſcernunt.— In- 
preſſio divini luminis in nobis.— 
Omnes rationis partic ipes aliquam 
notitiam legis æternæ habere cen- 
ſentur.— Ler nature quo ad prima 
Principia omnibus communta, et ſe- 
cundum rectitudinem et ſecundum 
| notitiam. — Lex vetus manifeſta- 
bat precepta legis nature ; igitur ad 
illa, que lex vetus continebat de 
lege nature, omnes tenebantur ad 
obſervantiam veteris legis : non 
quia erant de veteri lege, ſed quia 


formation. 


erant de lege naturg.— Præcepta 
moralia, cùm de his ſunt quæ, 
quatenus ad bonos mores perti- 
nent, humanæ rationi conveniunt, 
cujus judicium a ratione natural; 
aliquo modo derivatur ; neceſſe 
eſt illa omnia ad legen nature ali- 
quo modo pertinere. — Illa præ- 
cepta ad Decalogum pertinent, 
quorum notitiam homo habet per 
ſeipſum à Deo: hujuſmodi vero 
ſunt illa, que ſtatim ex principiis 
communibus primis cognoſci poſſun! 
modici confideratione.-Cum homo 
naturaliter eſt rationalis et intel- 
lectualis nature, eum quoque na- 
turales veritates abſque ſupernaturali 
dono gratiæ cognoſcere poſle 
conſtat.“ 
ITnon. Aguixaris Summa. 
This language was never held, 
nor thele opinions expreſſed, till 
Chriſtians dabbled in the Ariſtote- 
lian philoſophy. Falſun intelligere, 
eſt quidem ſapientiæ, ſed humane. 
Ultra bunc gradum procedi ab ho- 
mine NON POTEST: itaque 
multi philoſophorum religiones 
ſuſtulerunt. Jerun autem ſcire, 
divinz eſt ſapientiæ. Homo au- 
tem per ſeipſum pervenire ad hanc 
ſcientiam NON POTEST, niſi do- 
ceatur a Deo, Nota Ciceronis 
vox eſt; Utinam tam facile vera 
invenire poſſem, quam ſalſa con- 
vincere, Quod, quia vires hu- 


manz conditionis ercedit, ejus of- 
ficii facultas nobis eſt attributa, 
quibus tradidit Deus ſcientiam 
LACTANT1US, 


veritatis, 
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formation”. Moſheim informs us, that © the Doe- 


* tors of the Helvetic 


Church were ſoon per- 


ſuaded of the importance of philoſophical know- 
« ledge; and hence it was, that in 1588, when an 
academy was founded in Geneva, by Calvin, 
* his firſt care was to place in this new ſeminary 


LO 


LY 


* torian,) this profeſſor 


„ 


H 4 


r Primus liber Inſtitutionis 
Chriſtiane Religionis, Johanne 
Calvino authore, eſt De Cogni- 
tione Dei, quatenus eſt Creator, 
Conſervator, et Gubernator rerum 
omnium et ſingularium. Docet et 
quæ ſit vera Creatoris notitia, et 
in quem ſinem tendat, cap. i. & ii: 
Hane non in ſchola diſci, ſed 
quemlibet ab utero eſſe fb; ejus 
mag iſlrum. Se nemo aſpicere 
poteſt quin ad Dei, in quo vivit et 
movetur, intuitum ſenſus ſuos pro- 
tinus convertat,—Unuſquiſque ſui 
agnitione non tantim inffigatur ad 
querendum Deum, ſed etiam ad re- 
periendum quaſi manu ducitur.”” 

Pei notitiam hominum menti- 
bus naturaliter eſſe inditam —Quendam 
ineſſe humane menti, et quidem 
naturali inflinftu, divinitatis ſenſum, 
extra controverſiam ponimus : Si- 
quidem, nequis ad ignorantiæ pre- 
textum confugeret, quandam ſui 
numinis intelligentiam univerſis Deus 
ipſe indidit, cujus memoriam aſ- 


ſiduè revocans, novas ſubindè gut- 


tas inſtillat: ut quum ad unum om- 
nes intell;gant Deum eſſe, et ſuum 
eſſe opificem, ſuo ipſorum teſti- 
monio damnentur quod non et il- 
lum coluerint, &c.—Impii quoque 
ipli exemplo ſunt, vigere ſemper 
in omnium hominum animis aliquam 


a profeſſor of philoſophy. But, (ſaith the hiſ- 


had a limited province 


* aſſigned him, being obliged to confine his in- 


cc 


inſtructions 


Dei notionem.- Omnibus inditum eſſe 
divinitus religionis ſemen experien- 
tia teſtatur—Quia ultimus beatæ 
vitæ finis in Dei cognitione poſitus 
eſt; ne cui præcluſus eſſet ad fe- 
licitatem aditus, non ſolùm Boni- 
num mentibus indidit illud quod dixi- 
mus religionis ſemen, ſed ita ſe pate- 
fecit in toto mundi opificio, ac ſe 
quotidie palam offert, ut aperire 
oculos nequeant quin aſpicere eum 
cogantur.— Singulis operibus ſuis 
certas gloriæ ſuz notas inſculpſit, 
et quidem aded claras et inſignes ut 
ſublata fit quamlibet radibus et 
ſtupidis ignorantiæ ercuſatio. Sed 
quum ne plebeii quidem et rudiſli- 
mi, qui ſolo oculorum adminiculo in- 
firufti ſunt, ignorare queant divine 
artis excellentiam, ultrd ſe in iſta 
innumerabili, et tamen adeo diſ- 
tina et diſpoſita cœleſtis militiæ 
varietate exerentem; conſtat ne- 
minem eſſe cui non abunde ſapien- 
tiam ſuam Dominus patefaciat.— 
Impiorum quoque animi /olo terre 
ccelique aſpetu ad creatorem ſur- 
gere coguntur. 

«© Porrd hæc ipſa quæ ex dua- 
bus tabulis dicenda ſunt, quodamo- 
do nobis dictat lex illa interior, quam 


onnium cordibus inſcriptam et quaſi 


impreſſam ſuperius dictum. eſt.“ 
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* ſtructions to a mere interpretation of the pre- 
* cepts of Ari/ftotle, who at this time was the 
* oracle of all the public ſchools, and whoſe phi- 
* Ioſophical principles and method were excluſively 
* adopted by all the other reformed academies.” 
It is poflible, that the principles of the Ariſ- 
totelic philoſophy ſhould continue long after the 
writings of Ariſtotle, and of his commentators, 
ceaſe to be ſtudied and read; and, after the ſub- 
tilties, the ſophiſtry, the barbarous language, and 
jargon of the ſchools have been exploded. It is 
poſſible, that Chriſtian Divines may ſtill be guilty 
of confounding philoſophy with theology ; and, 
that Proteſtant Divines may ſtill follow the me- 
thod of the Schoolmen, by interpreting the ſacred 
Scriptures agreeably to the principles and rules of 
the Ariſtotelic philoſophy, without knowing that 
they do ſo. This may have happened; and, per- 
haps, it will appear that it hath actually happened, 
if we compare the writings of our moſt eminent 
'Divines with thoſe of Thomas Aquinas and John 
Calvin. 

A paſſage 


s The Reader will here find ex- 


amples which he may compare 
with the quotations in the pre- 
ceding notes. 

« The Law of Nature is an in- 
fallible knowledge imprinted in the 
minds of all the children of men. That 
which all men have at all times 
learned, Nature berſelf muſt needs 
have taught. St Paul ſays con- 
cerning the Heathen, that they are 
a law unto themſelves : his meaning 
is, that by the force of the light of 
reaſon, wherewith God illuminateth 
every one Which cometh into the 


world, men being enabled to know 
truth from falſhood, and good from 
evil, do therefore learn in many 
things what the will of God is; 
which will, Himſelf not revealing 
by any extraordinary means unto 
them, but they by natural diſcourſe 
attaining the knowledge thereof, 
ſeem the makers of thoſe laws, 
which indeed are His, and they 
but only the finders of them out; whe- 
ther they import our duty towards 
God or towards man ; and by de- 
grees of diſcourſe the minds even 
of mere natural men may attain to 

know 
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A paſſage in Moſheim's Eccleliaſtical Hiſtory, 
will help to give a more perfect explanation of 
my meaning. Treating of The Doctrine of the 
Church in the ſixth Century, the Author remarks 


know not only that there is a God, 
but alſo what power, force, wiſ- 
dom, and other properties that God 
hath, and how all things depend 
on Him.”” HookER. 

« I call that Natural Religion 
which men might know, and ſhould 
be obliged unto, by the MERE 
principles of reaſon, improved by 
conſideration and experience, 
WITHOUT THE HELP OF RE- 
VELATION. This comprehends 
under it theſe three principal 
things: Fit, A belief and acknow- 
ledgment of the divine nature and 
exiſtence: Secondly, Due appre- 
henſions of His excellencies and 
perfections: Thirdly, Suitable af- 
fections and demeanour towards 
Him.” Bisnor W1LKixs. 
The idea of God is really 
imprinted on the minds of men, by that 
God whoſe idea it is. There is 
an indelible idea of a Deity on the 
minds of men, deeply and univerſally 
planted ; and an indelible character 
of Himſelf printed by Himſelf upon 
the ſoul.” Bisnor STILCINGFL EET. 

*© Religion is a property of our 
nature, and the notion of a Deity 
intimate to our underſtandings, and 
flicks clofe to them: And all re- 
ligion is founded in right notions of 
God and His perfections, inſo- 
much that divine Revelation it- 
ſelf does ſuppoſe theſe for its ſounda- 
tion; and can fignify notbing to us, 
unlefs they be firf known and be- 
lieved: So that be principles of Na- 


We 


tural Religion are the foundation of 
that which is revealed; and ſuch 
principles are thoſe apprehenſions 
which men naturally bave of the 
Divine Being and perfections, and 
the clear notions of good and evil 
which are imprinted upon our natures.” 
There is a natural knowledge 
of God, and of the duty we owe to 
Him, which the Apoſtle calls That 
of God, Which is obvious to be 
known by the light of nature, and is 
as much as is abſolutely neceſſary for 
us to know, The creation of the 
world 4s a plain demonſtration ta 
man of the being and power of 
God; and if fo, then God is na- 
turally known to men ; and ſuch na- 


tural knowledge of Him to be a 


Being of all perfections, is the 


ſureſt and ſaſe hold that religion 


hath on human nature.“ — 
Natural Religion is obedi- 
ence to the natural Law, and the 
performance of ſuch duties as 
natural Light, without any expreſs 
and ſupernatural revelation, doth 
dictate to men. Theſe lie at the 
bottom of all religion, and are 
the great fundamental duties 
which God requires of all man- 
kind. Theſe are the ſureff and 
moſt ſacred of all other Laws ; thoſe 
which God hath riveted in our 
ſouls, and written upon our 
hearts; and theſe are what we 
call moral duties, and moſt valued 
by God, which are of eternal and 
perpetual obligation, becauſe they 
* | do 
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We may perceive, in the writers of this age, 
* ſome evident marks of the three different me- 
* thods of explaining and inculcating the doc- 
* trines of religion which are yet practiſed among 
* the Greeks and Latins,” that is, in the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Churches, comprehending the Pro- 
teſtant Churches with all their ſubdivitions. One 
of theſe methods he deſcribes in the following 
words: Others endeavoured to explain the va- 
* rious doctrines of Chriſtianity, by reaſoning 
* upon their nature, their excellence, and fitneſs; 


and thus it was, even with the weapons of 


* reaſon and argument, that the moſt of the Chriſ- 
_ © tian Doctors diſputed againſt the Neſtorians, 
the Eutichians, and the Pelagians.” Their me- 
thod was evidently the ſame as that of Ariſtotle, 
who rejected the authority of tradition and the 
{ſymbolic mode of philoſophizing, and built his 
ſyſtem upon the phanomena of nature, the reaſon 
and fitneſs of things. And they who allow the 
exiſtence of what is called The Light of Nature, 
The Law of Nature, or the Moral Law, a natural 
knowledge of God obvious to all mankind, and 

the 


a= kk SS = ot © 2 


do naturally oblige without any par- 
ticular and expreſs revelation 
from God; and theſe are the founda- 
tion of revealed and inſtituted re- 
ligion, and all revealed religion 
does ſuppoſe them, and build upon 

— “ The frame and nature of 
man's mind and underſtanding 
hath tþe notion of a Deity famped 
upon it, or, which is all one, hath 
ſuch an underſtanding, as will in 
ite own free uſe find out a God: 80 
God's revealing or declaring ſuch 


a thing to us, is no neceſſary ar- 
gument that it is ſo, unleſs, ante- 
cedently to this revelation, we be 
poſſeſſed firmly with this princi- 
ple, that whatever God ſays is true ; 
and whatever is known antecedently to 
Revelation, muſt be known by natura! 
light, and by reaſonings and deduc- 
tions from natural principles. Theſe 
natural notions of God are the only 
flandard and meaſure to judge di- 
vine revelations, and of the diſſerenct 
of moral good and evil.” 
ARCKHB1SHOP T1ILLOTSON. 
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the exiſtence of Natural Religion, do and muſt fol- 
low the method of Ariſtotle, whether they be con- 
ſcious of it, or not; and, if they believe the Scrip- 
tures contain a revelation from God, they do and 


muſt interpret them by the principles which they 


have adopted, and accommodate the meaning of 
Revelation to the philoſophy of nature; that is, 
they muſt © explain the various doctrines of Chriſ- 
* tianity by reaſoning upon their nature, their 
« excellence, and ;fitneſs;” and, whatever they 
judge to be the dictates of nature, or of natural 
reaſon, to this ſtandard they muſt conform their 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Philoſophical 
Deiſm is their foundation; and, a ſort of Chriſ- 
tianity, the feeble ſuperſtructure. 

Archbithop Tillotſon aſſerted, that the Law 
of Nature, and Natural Religion, are the very 
ground-work which Revelation ſuppoſes, and upon 
which it is built; and, that Revelation can ſignify 
nothing to us unleſs right notions of God and His 


perfections be rt known and believed. And 


Biſhop Stilling fleet, in his contention with Mr. 
Locke about the immortality of the ſoul, affirmed, 
that “ in matters of revelation, there muſt be 
** ſome antecedent principles ſuppoſed, before we 
can believe any thing on the account of it!.“ 
Mr. Locke replied, © Y our accuſation of my leſſen- 


ing the credibility of theſe articles of faith, is 


founded 


t % Nous ne ſommes point du 
ſentiment de Mr. Deſcartes, qui 
2 creu que tous les hommes en 
venant au monde, avoient une 
idée de Dieu naturellement im- 
primee dans leur eſprit. Ce ſen- 
timent à la verité nous paroitroit 


bien commode et d'un grand uſage 
dans la Morale et dans la Theo- 
logie; mais à quoy ſert il qu'il 
nous paroiſſe commode, ſi nous ne 
pouvons nous perſuader qu'il ſoit 
veritable ? 

ABBADIE. 
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124 Prejudices which hinder the right cup. x. 
founded on this: That the article of the im- 


* mortality of the ſoul abates of its credibility, if 


cc 


cc 


it be allowed, That its immateriality (which is 
the ſuppoſed proot from reaſon and philoſophy 


* of its immortality®) cannot be demonſtrated 
* from natural reaſon : Which argument of your 
„ Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on 
„ this: That divine Revelation abates of its credi- 


cc 


bility in all thoſe articles it propoſes, propor- 


< tionably as human reaſon fails to ſupport the 
* teſtimony of God. And all that your Lordſhip, 
„in thoſe paſſages, has ſaid, when examined, 
* will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, 


u Cum anima humana ſit for- 
ma per ſe ſubſiſtens, expers omnis 
contrarietatis, non eſt corruptibi- 
lis per ſe, nec per accidens.—-Im- 
poſlibile eſt qudd forma ſubſiſtens 
deſinat eſſe.— In anima intellectiva 
non poteſt eſſe aliqua contrarietas : 
Recipit enim ſecundum modum 
ſui eſſe. Impoſlibile eſt quod ani- 
ma intelle&iva fit corruptibilis. 
Poteſt intelligere omnia immate- 
Fialia et univerſalia.“ 

Tromzx Agvi. Summa. 

% Hominem conſtare animi et 
corpore, extra controverſiam eſſe 
debet: atqui anime nomine en- 
tiam immortalem, creatam tamen, 
intelligo.— Quum tot præclaræ 
dotes quibus humana mens pollet, 
divinum aliquid inſculptum ei cla- 
mitent, totidem ſunt immortalis 
eſentie teſtimonia.“ 

Carvin. 

« The excellency and immor- 
tality of the ſoul will moſt evi- 
dently appear, by conſidering the 
capacities of it, ariſing from its 


Dix. 


own nature and, from the frame 
and nature of the human ſoul, it 
is muft certain, that it muff be 4 
im ple, uncompounded, mdivifible ſub- 
ſtance. All matter is evidently 
compoſition, or heap of ſubſtances ; 
and vy conſequence, is neceſſarily 
liable to diſſolution and corrup- 
tion. For the particles whereof 
it conſiſts, are always ſubje to 
diſunion and ſeparation ; and hence 
it is, that every ſyſtem of matter, 
ſooner or later, moulders away. 
But that the foul is not thus com- 
pounded, is manifeſt from all its 
perceptions and operations; from 
whence it clearly follows, that it is 
and muft be incorruptible.”” 
; Balu. 

Is this Chriſtianity ? If this 
philoſophy be truth, eternal life 
is not the giſt of God through 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, or only 
quodam ſenſu ; but, in reality, Was 
the gift of God in the creation, 
in the frame and conſtitution o! 
our nature ! ! 
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« viz. Does God propoſe any thing to mankind 
© to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be 
« believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. 
« But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the caſe, 
« and cannot make it out, its credibility is there- 
* by leſſened ; which is in effect to ſay, That the 
« Veracity of God is not a firm and fure foun- 
« dation of faith to rely upon, without the con- 
current teſtimony of reaſon ; that is, with reve- 
* rence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed 
* on His own words, unleſs what He reveals be in 


* itſelf credible, and might be believed without 
Him.“ And, to ſuppoſe God has revealed what 


might be believed without Revelation, 1s abſurd, 
irreligious, and profane. 

A revelation from God muſt be perfect in it- 
ſelf. It is a ſupernatural means of information ; 
and, the ſubjects of Revelation being ſupernatural 
alſo, they can receive no advantage, no additional 
ſplendor, from the light of nature. Whatever 
doth make manifeſt is light". But, it would be 
moſt abſurd to give the name of ligt to that which 
cannot manifeſt a ſingle object. And, as the light 
of nature never did, nor can, manifeſt the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are ſpiritually 
diſcerned*, therefore the light of nature is not 
light, in relation to the things of the Spirit, but ut- 
ter darkneſs. And, to ſay that Revelation wants 
another revelation, or an immediate revelation 
to every man's mind, to make it intelligible ; or 
wants the aid of philoſophy, or the principles of 
any kind of philoſophy, to explain its meaning; 
is little leſs than ſaying, It is no revelation at all. 

To 


Epheſians v. 13. x 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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To reveal is to ſhew, declare, diſcloſe, to lay open, 
to make known what before was unknown ; and, 
that which is not ſufficiently clear to expreſs the 
mind and will of God intelligibly to my under- 
ſtanding, 1s no revelation to me. I muſt under- 
ſtand the meaning of a propoſition, before I can 
aſſent to that meaning, or to the propoſition as ex- 
preſſing that meaning. But, when the meaning 
is clear and obvious, as it muſt be in a revelation 
from God, we are not to © conſult reaſon, and 
examine whether the propoſition revealed from 
* God can be made out by natural principles; 
and, if it cannot, then reject it,” /o /ard Myr. 
Locke, or ſet it aſide, or explain away its mean- 
ing, as incongruous with the ſuggeſtions of our 
own minds, and with prejudicate opinions ground- 
ed on our very ſcanty and imperfect knowledge 
of nature, our very ſcanty and imperfect know- 
ledge of the relations and reaſons of things. And, 
if the probable conjeftures of reaſon, in any caſe, 
. contradict the Revelation of God, they muſt yield 
to the authority of Revelation; for, we ought to 
conclude that this contradiction is the fault of our 
own 1gnorance, or is produced by ſome miſtake in 
our method of reaſoning. Whatever God hath 
ſaid, or revealed, is certainly true: There can be 
no appeal to higher authority ; and there ought to 
be none to one that is inferior”. 

The 
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y © Accuratè hle eſt diſtinguen- 
dum, inter ſenſum, qui Scripture ſa- 
cre in ſe ineft, et ſenſum, qui ei ineſſe 
ab aliquo, ſeu doctore, ſeu interprete, 
dicitur: Poſterior hic ſenſus, vel 
convenit cum Scripturi ſacri, et 
eſt verus, vel non, et eſt falſus: 


Senſus autem, qui ipſi ſacre 
Scripture ineſt, nihil eſt aliud 
quam ipſa ſacra Scriptura ; quæ, 
cum fit Verbum ipſum Dei, in ſe 
eſt tore uh auTITFG, nec 
opus habet ullz probatione, utpote 
irrefragabilem habens in ſeſe et 
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The Scriptures give a plain account of the origin 
ot all the religions in the world; and, conſequent- 
ly, of all the ideas, common notions*, and appre- 
henſions of a Deity, of gods and goddeſſes, and 
demons, or of all the religious and moral opinions 
and ſentiments of mankind; that they were all 
derived from an original revelation, which men 
corrupted, and from which they apoſtatized, yet 
{till retaining the names of things, and imperfect 
ideas of the primitive truth. But, when philoſo- 
phy, without knowledge of the Scriptures, or in 
contempt or neglect of the hiſtory of mankind in 
the Bible, attempted to account for the general be- 
lief of divine powers, for the general obſervation of 
religious rites, and for the common notions of mo- 
ral duties obliging the conſcience, it invented the 
hypotheſis of innate ideas, or characters of the 
Deity zmpreſſed upon the human nature, producing 
apprehenſions of a God, a conſciouſneſs of right 

| and 


ex ſeſe authoritatem. Senſus, tur hie aliquis rationi humane 
qui S. Scripture ab interprete ali- ſeu ratiocinio, quo probetur, ſen- 
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quo ad(ſcribitur, fi cum ea conve- 
niat, ejuſdem eſt veritatis atque 
authoritatis, cum illo, qui ei per 
ſe ineſt, nec eget adminiculo ra- 
tionis aut ratiocinii, ut multis 
probetur homini, nec prejudiciis 
nec affectibus, laboranti: At verd 
cecitas, malitia, pervicacia, mul- 
torum, qui ignorant, dubitant, 
negant, hunc aut illum ſenſum 
S. Scripture tributum, eſſe verum 
ac genuinum ejus ſenſum, aut 
eundem cum eo, qui ei per fe in- 
eſt, facit, ut per accidens, re- 
ſpectu talium hominum, locus de- 


T ea 


ſum S. Scripture alle: um plant 
convenire cum eo qui ei per fe 
ineſt, que probatio inſtituenda eſt 
ex ipſi ſacrd Scriptur4 ſed per ra- 
tionem ac ratiocinium, cujus hic 
tum clariſſimè conſpicitur uſus, ut 
et Logicæ totius, in S. S. locks in- 
ter ſe conferendis, in ſyllogiſmis 
conficiendis, in veritate aſſerendà, 
in falſitate interpretationis et ra- 
tiocinationis contrariæ refutandi 


et expugnandi. 
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and wrong, a natural law and natural religion. 
But, when Chriſtian Divines adopted this hypo- 
theſis, they put a veil upon their own hearts, ob- 
ſcured the Scriptures, and diſtorted the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity. They ought to have known, that 
what are called natural apprehenſions of the being 
and perfections of God, and natural religion, are 
nothing more than opinions tranſmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, impreſſions ſtamped upon 
us by education, cuſtoms and habits, and which 
cannot be founded in nature, in the reafon and 
fitneſs of things, © cum tam varie ſint tamque in- 
ter ſe diſſidentes.“ 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that * who adopted 
the principles and method of the Ariſtotelic phi- 
loſophy, intended to leſſen the credibility of Reve- 
lation, or to corrupt its doctrines. By recurring to 
nature and aſſerting a natural knowledge of God, 
and by ſhewing the agreement of Revelation with 
the ſuppoſed light and law and religion of nature, 
or with what are called Men's natural apprehen- 
ions of the Deity, and the principles of natural 
religion, which were aſſumed as indubitable 
principles, they thought to vindicate the credibili- 
ty and truth of Revelation ; and, by applying the 
principles of this philoſophy to the Scriptures, 
they hoped to explain them in a more rational 
manner, and to correct the errors of ignorance 
and enthuſiaſm. But, when once Revelation is 
removed from its own proper foundation, and is 
interpreted by principles not its own, and which 
have no relation to the great objects of Revelation, 
Revelation will become an uncertain tradition, 
even to thoſe who have the Bible in their hands: 

The 


o 
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The Scriptures will not ſpeak their own mean- 


ing, but what the interpreters think they ſhould 
ſpeak; who will be confident that their inter- 
pretation is the word of God, becauſe it is the 
fair reſult of an application of their undoubted 
principles. And becauſe Philoſophy was never 
yet reduced to any certain ſtandard, and admits 
a variety of opinions, as various as the degrees 
and ſhades of light and colours, therefore, the 
Platonic philoſophy firſt of all, and the Ariſto- 
telic afterwards, has ſerved the purpoſes of op- 
poling ſects, whoſe religious ſyſtems were as 
inconſiſtent with each other as light and dark- 
neſs. Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, Papiſts, 
and Proteſtants, Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Ar- 
minians, Myſtics, and ſelf-ſufficient Moraliſts, ſpe- 
culative and practical Antinomians, have waged 
offenſive and defenſive war with weapons forged 
upon the anvil of the Stagirite* ; and each in their 
turns have ſtared at the reſt, with utter aſtoniſh- 
ment, as blind or obſtinately perverſe, becauſe 
they could not ſee, or would not allow, therr or- 

I thodoxy, 


2 ** Indeed the knowledge of this their reſpective followers to the 
Philoſophy was neceſſary for the field of controverſy, and arm them- 
Greeks; ſince it was from the ſeves with the ſubtilties of a con- 
depths of this peripatetical wiſ- tentious logic, tranſlated the prin- 
dom, that the Monophyſites and cipal books of that deep philoſo- 
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Neſtorians drew the ſubtilties 
with which they endeavoured to 
overwhelm the abettors of the 
Epheſian and Chalcedonian coun- 
cils, | 

The Neſtorians and Mono- 
phylites, who lived in the Eaſt, 
turned equally their eyes towards 
Ariftotle, and in order to train 


pher into their native languages. 
M osnEM. 

And truly, Greeks, Arabians, 
Perſians, Latins, Athanaſians, 
Arians, Neſtorians, Monophy- 
lites, Eutichians, Papiſts, and 
Proteſtants, have mixed their wine 
with this water, , 
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thodoxy, their own darling opinions, to be the 

very Word of God. 
In the ſixteenth century, many learned divines 
and many ſtates in Europe, renounced the autho- 
rity of tradition, of general councils, and of the 
Pope. They claimed the free uſe of the Scriptures : 
they aſſerted the liberty of free inquiry into the 
meaning of them, and the right of private judg- 
ment. This produced a very important change 
in the political ſtate of Europe, and a very import- 
ant reformation of the then exiſting religion, i. e. 
a reformation of Popery. But, we may judge by 
future, permanent conſequences, whether it was 
a reformation of Chriſtianity ; whether it has re- 
ſtored the ſpirit and diſcipline of the primitive 
Church ; or, whether in receding from the exceſs 
of eccleſiaſtical tyranny and ſuperſtition, we have 
not revolted to the oppoſite extreme. Obſerve the 
ſtate of religion in Catholic and Proteftant coun- 
tries—Hereſies and ſchiſms! Diviſions and ſubdi- 
viſions without end, and this evil increaſing more 
and more every day! Latitudinarianiſm under the 
maſk of candour and charity! Stupid inſenſibility! 
A form of godlineſs without the power ! Hypo- 
criſy.! Profane licentiouſneſs ! Atheiſm ! A Ba- 
bel! A confuſion of tongues | Noiſe and ſtrife ! A 
ſpirit of infubordination ! And at laſt, A great 
earthquake, which has convulſed the kingdoms 
of Europe, and even now threatens the total diſſo- 
lution of all order, civil as well as religious! But, 
if the Reformation had been a reformation of 
Chriſtianity, and had reſtored the ſpirit and diſ- 
cipline of the primitive Church, Europe would 
exhibit, not the wild uproar of hell, but lively 
patterns 
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patterns of the heavenly ſtate—harmony, peace, 
and love. | 
The hereſies and ſchiſms, and other evils, which 
abound in Proteſtant countries, are not the fault of 
the ignorant multitude, but of the learned as well 
as of the unlearned*. They cannot be imputed to 
the Scriptures, or to any defect, or obſcurity, in 
the Revelation of God. The Scriptures were de- 
ſigned for the correction of error ; and, if they 
contain a revelation from God, they cannot be the 
cauſe of it. Nor can the hereſies and ſchiſms, and 
other evils betore mentioned, be imputed to the 
weakneſs and natural depravity of human nature ; 
for, this would be imputiag the fault to the Scrip- 
tures themſelves, as not fitted to the condition of 


mankind. There muſt, therefore, be ſome capi- 


tal miſtake, or error, in the method of reading and 
ſtudying the Scriptures, which has produced all 
the miſchief. What that fault is, I have endea- 
voured to diſcloſe. If my Reader think I have not 
ſucceeded, he muſt acknowledge this at leaſt, that 
the free uſe of the Scriptures has not made either 
the learned or the unlearned to be of one mind 
and heart. And yet, if the Scriptures were given 
by inſpiration of God, and were deſigned for ge- 
neral uſe, there muſt be a rigit method of reading 
and ſtudying them, which could not fail to accom- 
pliſh the purpoſe of the divine mercy, to harmo- 
nize and reform the Church. 

1 2 I with 


des Res enim nulla eſt, de qui terum profeQo ſieri poteſt, ut ea- 
tanto opere non ſolùm indocti, fed rum nulla, alterum certè non po- 
etiam docti, diflentiant : quorum teſt, ut plus und vera fit. 
opiniones, cim tam varie ſint Cicero bs Nat, DEORUM., 
tamque inter ſe diſlentientes; al- ' 
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I with to be underſtood ; and therefore remark, 
that the errors and infinite contradictions, which 
diſgrace the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, have not 
been imputed in this chapter, to philoſophy ; for, 
neither the Platonic, nor the Ariſtotelic, nor any 
other philoſophy of the ancients, could have pro- 
duced thoſe errors which have led us to the brink 
of a moſt tremendous precipice. But, the abuſe 
of philoſophy, and the application of philoſophical 
opinions to interpret the Scriptures, making the 
revelation of God bend to the probable conjectures 


of reaſon. This is it, which has rendered the 
Scriptures obſcure, and produced fo great a ſtrife 


of tongues, that a ſtranger, ignorant of the real 
cauſe of this evil, might be tempted to conclude 
the meaning of Revelation to be more equivocal 
than the Pythian oracles. If the fault lay againſt 
any one party, or againſt any one ſect of Chriſtians, 
| would not have noticed it. But, I know not any 
{ect of Proteſtants, in whoſe ſyſtem there is not 
ſufficient evidence, that they have interpreted the 
Scriptures by the ſame principles which were 
adopted by the Scholaſtic Divines, though their 
interpretations and concluſions are various and 
inconſiſtent. | | 


The Scriptures plainly affert, that the Gentiles 


knew not God*®. They repreſent all mankind, 
every one upon whom the direct rays of the light 
of Revelation do not ſhine, as walking in darkneſs 
and dwelling in the land of the thadow of death« ; 
having the underſtanding darkened, alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in 

| them, 


© 1 Theſ. iv. 5, Eph. ii, 12. Gal. iv. 8. © I{aiah ix. 2 
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them, becauſe of the blindneſs of their heart“. 
Theſe, indeed, are expreſſions of a very great de- 
pravity, and imply an apoſtacy from ſome happier 
condition. But the fame Scriptures, which repre- 
ſent the general maſs of mankind utterly ignorant 
of the true God, without any apprehenſions of 
true religion, addicted to the vileſt ſuperſtitions, 
and ſacrificing to devils, or demons, repreſent alſo 
the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers in the ſame 
ftate of moral darkneſs and utterly incapable of 
delivering themſelves from it. The largeſt part of 
the world ſtill remains in the ſame deplorable con- 


dition. And they, Who are born of believing parents, 


till they have acquired the knowledge and uſe of 
language, which nature does not teach us; and till 
inſtructed by means of this acquired artificial lan- 
guage, are, and muſt remain as deſtitute of every 
idea of God and every principle of religion, as the 
brute beaſts. Vet, in ſpite of all this evidence to 
the contrary, and in total want of the evidence of a 
ſingle perſon that ever thought of God, ori knew 
any thing of Him, without /tru&:on, we preſume 

to talk of the light and law and religion of nature! 
'To countenance this n a few texts, 
imperfettly tranſlated and drawn away from the 
meaning of the context, are oppoſed to the plaineſt 
declarations of man's utter ignorance of God and 
abſolute incapacity to enlighten himſelf*. And, 
I 3 to 


e Epheſians iv. 18. 


f. I particularly refer to Ro- 
mans i. 20. and Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
For an explanation of theſe texts, 
I refer to Ellis on the Knowledge 
of Divine Things from Revela- 
tion, not from Reaſon and Na- 


ture; and, to a Sermon on Ro- 
mans ii. 14, 15. by Charles Willats, 
M. A. Rector of Plumtree in Not- 
tinghamſhire; lately reprinted in 
a Collection of Tracts entitled 
The Scholar Armed. 
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to countenance the notion of the law of nature, 
it has been pretended that the municipal Law of 
the Jews, promulged from Mount Sinai, was a 
republication of this ſame pretended law of na- 
ture ?. Theſe principles taken for granted, have 
ſerved the purpoſe of rank Antinomianiſm, and the 
more rational ſyſtem of Biſhop Wilkins, Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and their followers ; and, to this 
fatal error, may be aſcribed the infinite diſſentions 
of the Proteſtant Churches, the prodigious increaſe 
of Deiſm, the philoſophiſm, the Atheiſm, the diſ- 
organization and anarchy, which, at this time, are 
the yellow fever of Europe. 
Some of our modern Divines repreſent Chriſt as 
a new law-giver ; as expreſſing a more perfect 
revelation of the Divine will; as eſtablithing a 
more holy and perfect ſyſtem of religious truth and 
moral practice, than is diſcoverable by, what they 
call, The lizht of nature; or, than the revela- 
lation by which the Patriarchs and Jews were en- 
lightened. Some go further: and inſiſt that the 
revelation of Jeſus Chriſt in the New Teſtament 
is directly oppoſite to the revelation of God in the 
Old Teſtament. I leave my reader to reflect on 
what has been already ſaid on The light of na- 
ture. Let him diſcover, if he can, a ſingle ray of 
light which is not derived from Revelation. And, 
if the reader have patience to examine what will 
be advanced in the following chapters, he may 
| diſcern 


t If the Decalogue had been the the principle of this Law is quite 
Law of Nature, the principle of another thing ; the redemption of 
this Law would have been the au- Iſrael from Egypt; and the ble[- 
thority of God, as the God of Na- ſings promiſed, and the curſes 
ture, and the relation of the Jews threatened, in this Law, relate to 
to God, as their Creator. But, the land of Canaan, 
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diſcern that there is not one doctrine of faith, 
which relates to our common ſalvation, in the 
New Teſtament, which was not, known with 
equal clearneſs under the Old Teſtament diſpen- 
ſation. How then is it poſſible to be true, that 
Chriſt is a new legiſlator", or that there is any 
direct oppoſition in the tenur of the Old Teſtament 
and the New ? 

Some Divines diſtinguiſh the Decalogue from 
other parts of the law of Moſes; from the en- 
largement, and explanation ; from the particular 
caſes defined and decided by the legiflator ; and 
from the preſcribed forms of homage and worſhip 
all which are virtually comprehended in the ten 
precepts. They conſider the Decalogue as a law 
by itſelf, perfectly diſtinct from theſe ſeveral parts, 
and call it The Moral Law; and, they fpeak of 
theſe ſeveral parts, as two diſtinct laws, which 
they call The Ceremonial . Law, and The Judicial 
Law. The moral law, ſay they, is the original 
law written in the nature of Adam; of which 
ſome broken parts remained after his fall, and 
ſtill remain in the hearts of all his children“. 

| . They 


* James iv. 11, 12. Eph. iv. 3, 6. 

i * The law of nature is the rule Heathens themſelves diſtinguiſh- 
of good and evil, infcribed by ed right from wrong, and by which 
God on man's conſcience, even they were a law to themſelves.” 
at his creation, and therefore bind- It is, moreover, to be ob- 
ing upon him by divine authority. ſerved, that this law of nature 
That ſuch a law was connate is the fame in ſubſtance with the 
with, and as it were, implanted Decalogue. Thoſe precepts are 
in man, appears from the reliques, undoubtedly the law propofed to 
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which, like the ruins of ſome no- 
ble building, are ſtill extant in 
every man ; namely, from thoſe 
common notions, by which the 


'Covenauts with God and Man: 


Adam, upon which the Covenant 
of Works was built.“ 
« In the Scripture, we ſind two 
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They ſuppoſe this moral law, promulged from 
Mount Sinai, and engraven upon tables of ſtone, 
was a new edition of that original law, or was a 
republication of the ſame law which Deiſts and 
deiſtical Divines mean by The law of nature. 
This opinion is entertained by two very dit- 
ferent parties; and, variouſly modified, by the in- 
termediate ſects. Upon this opinion, one party 
ground their doctrine of the imputation of Chriſt's 
obedience. For, it the law promulged from Sinai 
be the municipal law of the Jews, and not the 


The Covenant of Works, otherwiſe 
called The Covenant of Nature, or the 
Legal ; and The Covenant of Grace.” 
We begin with the conſide ra- 
tion of The Covenant of Works, 
otherwiſe called, of the Law, and 
of Nature; becauſe preſcribed by 
the Law, requiring Works as the 
condition, and founded upon, and 
coeval with, Nature. This Cove- 
nant is an agreement between God 
and Adam, formed after the image 
of God, as the head and root, or 
repreſentative of the whole hu- 
man race; by which God pro- 
miſed eternal life and happineſs 
to him, if he yieided obedience 
to all His commands ; threaten- 
ing him with death if he failed 
but in the leaſt point : and Adam 
accepted this condition.”” 
Wirsius. 
But, Gen. ii. 16, 17. and chap. 
iii. 17. deſcribe a very different 
Covenant, or Law. 80 far from 
being a Covenant of Works, the 
condition conliſted in not working, 
or not doing the thing forbidden, 
And not a word is ſaid of eternal 
life, or eternal death, as the curſe 


original 


of Adam's tranſgreſſion. The for- 
feiture of natural life is confeiled 
on all des to be the condemna- 
tion which is come upon all men 
through the offence of Adam. 
This lentence is irreverlible, It 
iS appointed unto all men once to 
die; and, die we muſt. Chriſt 
hath not reverſed the ſentence, 
nor privileged any one with ex- 
emption from the bands of death : 
Nor will he reſtore us again to 
the paradiſaical life, which Adam 
forfeited and loſt; nor to this 
worthleſs life of nature. And, if 
eternal death were part of the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt Adam 
and his poſterity, it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould be inflicted. 
The Word of God cannot fail till 
it hath obtained its full effect. 
And, why one part of the ſentence 
of condemnation ſhould be irre- 
verſible, and infallibly come upon 
all men, and not the other, can- 
not be conceived. And, if both 
parts were to be inflicted, What 
place could be found for a Re- 
deemer ? 
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original law which Adam tranſgreſſed, or if it be 
not the law of nature, or what is meant by The 
law of nature, 1t would be in vam to pretend that 
Chriſt, as our proxy, or repreſentative, obeyed this 
law for us Gentiles who were never under it. 


But, on the other hand, 


it is worthy of conſidera- 


tion, whether a moral law, or the law of nature, 
ſuppoſing ſuch a law, can admit a ſubſtitute ; for, 
according to every definition of this law, jus ſuum 
cuique tribuit; and it will no more allow of one 
perſon obeying or ſuffering puniſhment for an- 
other, than nature, or the law of our being, will 
allow one man to eat and drink and fleep for an- 
other, or to be ſtarved to death merely becauſe 
another man will not, or cannot, work for his 
bread. It requires every one to obey, or ſuffer in 
his own perſon : therefore the ſubſtitution of one 
for another, would be a violation of this law, as 
much as the perpetration of the moſt flagitious 
wickedneſs. This is the ſtumbling-block of Deiſts 
and Socinians, and of many others : But, it is a 


{tumbling-block of man's own making *. 


* The principal uſe of this Law, 
they ſay, is fer the conviction of 
finners ; to ſhew men their ſinful- 
neſs under the natural govern- 
ment of God, as having tranſ- 
greſſed the law of nature, and 
violated the obligations of their 
relation to God as their Creator. 
They ſeem to think it neceſſary 
to make men Deiſts, and peni- 
tent Deiſts, firſt of all, before 
they are fit to become Chriſtians. 
Thus Calvin laid the foundation of 
his ſyſtem in Deiſm, mixing with 


It 


it a portion of the comfortable 
doctrine of the Stoics, and a mo- 
derate degree of theological myſ- 
ticiſm. With theſe ingredients, 
he incorporated the doctrines of 
Revelation, in his book of Infti- 
tutes Vet, I admire his learn- 
ing, his intrepidity, his reſolu- 
tion, his perſeverance, his inde- 
fatigable labours. His book of 
Inſtitutes has been a ſtorehouſe 


out of which inferior geniuſes 


have enriched their compila- 
tions: many have imitated; but, 
as 
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It is, indeed, expreſsly ſaid, Rom. v. 19. that 
by the obedience of Chriſt, the many who believe 
in Him are made righteous ; and, in Phil. ii. 8. 
that He humbled Himſelt and became obedient 
unto death. And, undoubtedly, upon this obe- 
dience of Chriſt, our whole ſalvation depends, or 
reſults from it. But, what was. that obedience? 
or, to what law ? Certainly, not to the ceremo- 
nial law: and, for the reaſon before expreſſed, 
not to the moral law. Man fell, not by breaking 
either of theſe; and, he is not redeemed by obe- 
dience to them. Man fell by breaking a politive 
law, impoſed by the fovereign authority of Jeho- 
vah; and, he is redeemed by obedience to an- 
other conſtitution derived from the ſame autho- 
rity. I will preach the /aw, the ſpecial ordinance 
or appointment of Jehovah, His decree, Thou art 
my Son, this day have begotten thee, &c. Pſ. xi. 7. 
This refers to the reſurrection of Chriſt, and the 
glory that ſhould follow: And, the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, implies His ſufferings, His obedience 
unto death; which, therefore, is part of the ſame 
law, or decree ; according to which it is ſaid, He 
was delivered by the determinate counſel and fore- 
knowledge of God, namely, to ſuffer. This law, 
or decree, is the law of redemption, according to 
which, it became Him for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, to make the captain of ſal- 
vation perfed, a fit and complete deliverer, through 
Juffer mgs. 

God required a facrifice, and ſuch a facrifice as 
would anſwer to all the ends propoſed: by the in- 

ſtitution 


as a body of ſcholaſtic divinity, equal. His faults were the faults 
the book of Inſtitutes has not been of the time in which he lived. 
. excelled, nor hath it found its His virtues were his own, 
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ſtitution of ſacrifices : And, becauſe the ſacnfices 
of the law of Moſes were not ſuch, therefore he 
delighted not in the blood of bullocks, lambs, 
and he-goats. Wherefore, when the Redeemer 
of men, appointed in the eternal counſel of Jeho- 
vah, cometh into the world, He ſaith Sacrzfice, 
and offering, and burnt-offerings, and other ſacri- 
fices ,/or n, appointed in the typical law, Thou 
wouldſjt not, neither hadſt pleaſure tlierein: Then 
ſaid He, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. But 
what will? not ſurely to obey a moral law for us; 
but, to accompliſh that merciful will of God, 
which required that man ſhould be redeemed by 
an adequate and perfect ſacrifice. Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God : yea, thy law, all that is writ- 
ten in the volume of the book, upon this ſubject, 


concerning me, is within my heart: I know the 


terms; 1 ſee the bitter cup which I muſt drink; 
i know the meaſure of ſufferings appointed for the 
Redeemer of men; but, I draw not back; my 
affections are engaged; my ſoul ſubmits; I obey : 
view the great deſign, the glory of God in the 
eternal ſalvation of a multitude innumerable ; 
and, for the joy ſet before me, I will endure the 
croſs, and deſpiſe the ſhame of the moſt igno- 
minious ſufferings. Wherefore, He became obe 
dient unto death, even the death of the croſs. By 
this obedience, the many are made righteous, par- 
doned, juſtified by His blood, and made heirs of 
the hope of eternal life. We preach Chriſt cruci- 
fied, faid St. Paul: and again, I determined not 
to know any thing among you, ſave Jeſus Chriſt, 
and Him crucified : and, God forbid that I ſhould 


glory, ſave in the croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and 
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God hath fet Him forth a propitiation, through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteouſneſs for 
the remiſfion of fins, that He might be juſt, and the 
juſtifier of him that believeth in Jeſus. Who, that 
is not blinded by prejudice ; who, that knows the 
Scriptures, does not ſee all the doctrines of the 
Old and New Teſtaments harmonizing in this 
point, God and man reconciled, heaven and earth 


united! 


It will not be loſt labour, if 
my reader will take his Bible and 
turn to the following texts: 
Rom. iv. 25. Matth. xx. 28. chap. 
Xxxvi. 28. and Luke xxii. 20. John 
i. 29. Acts xx. 28. Rom. iii. 24. 
25. chap. v. 9. 10. chap. viii. 3. 
Gal. iii. 13. Tit. ii. 14. Heb. ii. 
14, 15. chap. ix. 12, 14, 22, 26. 
chap. Xx. 10, 14, 19. 1 Pet. 1. 19. 
chap. ii. 24. chap. iii. 18. 1 John 
i. 7. chap. ii. 2. 

For the learned reader, if a 
learned reader ever honour this 
chapter with his notice, I tran- 
ſcribe a paſſage from Piscartor. 

4 Contra hanc doctrinam ob- 
jicitur illud Rom. v. 19. Sicut 
per inobedientiam unius bomints (vide- 
licet Adami) peccatores conflituti 
Junt multi: ita per obedientiam unius 
(videlicet Chriſti) juſt conflituentur 
multi: quaſi nimirum Apoſtolus 
obedientize vocabulo illic compre- 
Hendat ſantam Chriſti vitam. At, 
ſi fic intelligeret, ipſe ſibi adver- 
ſaretur. Quare dictum hoc ex- 
ponendum eſt ita ut cum reliquis 
ejuſdem Apoſtoli dictis et perpe- 
tua ipfius doctrinà conſentiat: vi- 
delicet ut dicamus eum intelligere 
obedientiam illam qua Patri obe- 


I am 


divit patiendo pro nobis cruciatus 
infernales. Objicitur etiam die- 
tum illud Chriſti Johan. xvii. 19. 
Ego pro eis me ſanfifico ; quaſi illic 
loquatur de ſanta ſui vita. Sed 
planum eſt ex toto illo ſermone et 


ex ips3 temporis circumſtantia, 


Chriſtum illic loqui de ſanctifica- 


tione ſui in victimam expiator iam 


pro omnibus ipſi à Patre datis, 
hoc eſt Electis. Præterea objicie- 
tur illud Pauli Rom. v. 10. Si 
quum ini nici eſſemus reconciliati ſui- 
mus Deo per mortem filii ejus ; multo 
magis reconciliati, ſervabimur per 
vitam ipfius. Quali ſcilicet Paulus 
illic falutem noſtram adſcribat 
ſanctæ Chriſti vitæ. At planum 
eſt, Apoſtolum loqui de vita 
Chriſti glorios3 ad quam re- 
ſurrexit ex morte: neque aliud 
velle, quam Chriſtum ſalutem no- 
bis morte ſui partam, virtute ſeu 
potentia ſui in æternum tueri. 
Porrd hoc loco illud quoque ob- 
ſervandum : ficut per obedientiam 
Chriſti patientis pro nobis, parta 
nobis eſt remiſſio peccatorum et 
liberatio a morte extern (ſicut 
dicta paulò-antè commemorata 
abunde teſtantur) ita etiam per 
eandem obedientiam partam no- 

bis 
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am aſhamed to mention the abſurd opinion, 
that Chriſt fulfilled, i. e. obeyed, the ceremomial 
law for us Gentiles; who were never under this 
law, nor never under obligation to obey it in our 


own perſons. * And, it cannot be true that the 


obedience of Chriſt hath fulfilled this law, becauſe 
it is not yet fulfilled, in the ſenſe they mean by 


His fulfilling it. But, Chriſt is even now fulfilling. 


it, ſo far as relates to the ſacerdotal office, by His 
appearing in the preſence of God for us. And, 


bis eſſe vitam æternam. Id quod 
tum ex re ipsi liquet : nam ubi 
eſt remiſſio peccatorum (ſicut Lu- 
therus in (ſui Catecheſi tradit) ibi 
etiam eſt vita ac ſalus: tum verd 


ex ipſis verbis nonnullorum dic- 


torum, Ut Galat. iii. 13, 14. 
Chriſtus redemit nos ab execra- 
tione Legis, dum pro nobis fac- 
tus eſt execratio (Scriptum eſt 
enim, Execrabilis quiſquis pendet 
in ligno) ut in Gentibus benedito 
Abrabæ (hoc eſt, Abrahæ promiſ- 
ſa) ertet. At illa benedictio com- 
prehendit vitam æternam, atque 
aded de illa pot iſſimum intelligi- 


tur. Heb. ii. 9, 10, Ut gratid Dei 


pro omnibus. guflaret mortem. Dice- 
bat enim eum propter quem ſunt 
omnia et per quem ſunt omnia, 
ut multos filios in gloriam adduc- 
turus principem ſalutis corum per 
effliitiones conlecraret. Hic ex co- 
herenti# ſententiarum poteſt col- 
ligi, Deum filios ſuos (id eſt elec- 
tos) in gloriam adducere per mortem 
filii unigeniti, quam ille pro iſtis 
omnibus guſtavit. Item Heb. x, 
19, Habemus libertatem ingre- 
diendi in ſacrarium, per ſanguinem 
deſu, Ecce jus ingrediendi in ſa» 


a great 


crarium, nempe cœlum, hoc eſt, 
jus vite eterne nobis partum, ad- 
ſcribit ſanguini Chriſti. Sic 1 Pet. 
iii. 18. Chriſtus ſemel pro pec- 
catis paſſus fuit, juſtus pro injuſ- 
tis: ut nos ad Deum adduceret : 
quod quid aliud eſt, quam ut in- 
troduceret nos in cœelum ad fru- 
endum vita eterna? Quare non 
rect à nonnullis - poſſeſſio vitæ 
#ternz, tanquam effetum adſcri- 
betur obedientiæ Chriſti quam Pa- 
tri præſtitit ſancti vivendo ſecun- 
dum Legem.“ 

Every Miniſter of the Church 
of England afferts this doctrine 
when he gives warning for the 
celebration of the holy Commu- 
nion. I propoſe to adminiſter 
the moſt comfortable Sacra- 
*« ment of the Body and Blood of 
« Chriſt; to be received in re- 
**© membrance of His meritorious 
* Croſs and Paſſion ; Whereby alone, 
* namely by our Sayiour's ſuffer- 
« ings and death —<WHEREBY 
* ALONE Ve obtain remiſſion 
of our fins, AND are made par- 
** takers of the kingdom of, hea» 
6. rol"; | 
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a great part of the Levitical inſtitutions were to 
be obſerved by the congregation of Ifrael ; and 
this part of the ſervice could not be performed by 
the High Prieſt for them ; nor, can the High Prieſt 
over the houſe of God fulfil, or obey, theſe inſti- 
tutions, in their typical meaning, for us: They 
are yet to be obeyed, and muſt be obeyed, in their 
typical meaning, by all Chriſtians". 

The covenant of God with Ifrael was abrogated, 
not by Chriſt's obedience, or by His obeying the 
law; but, by the diſobedience of the Jews, by 
their abſolute apoſtacy, completed in crucifying 
the Lord of glory. And, becauſe Chriſt ſubmitted 


to this outrage upon his perſon, it is ſaid He broke 


down the middle-wall of partition, and aboliſhed 
in His fleſh the law of commandments, and nailed 
It, as a cancelled bond, to His croſs. But, the 
Jews drove the nail. Therefore, All nations ſhall 
ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this 
land What meaneth the heat of this great anger ! 
Then men ſhall ſay, Becauſe they have forſaken the 
covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, which 
he made with them when he brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt; and the Lord rooted them 
out of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and caſt them into another land, 
as it is this day. And, this cauſe of the abolition 
of the covenant is aſſigned in Heb. viii. g. quoted 
from Jer. xxxi. 32. becauſe they continued not in 

my 


m The circumciſion of the heart  ciſed in heart, is and will be cut 
is the ſpiritual meaning of the off from the congregation. See 
law of circumciſion in the fleſh. Rom. ii. 28, 29. Col. ii. 11, 12,13- 
And, every member of the Chriſ- Phil. iii. 3. Mark xvi. 16. Ro- 
tian Church, who is not circum- mans ii, 8, 9. 
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my covenant, and I regarded them not, ſaith the 


Lord. And, this which is here affirmed, hath 


no particular relation to what is called The 
ceremonial Law, but is eminently true of the 
whole law, of what is called The moral law, 
which was, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, the covenant 
which the Lord God of their fathers made with 
them when He brought them forth out of the land 


of Egypt. 
But, this abolition of the law, is of the law in the 


letter, requiring obedience from 1/rael, becauſe the 


Lord their God brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the houſe of bondage, and in relation 
to the land of Canaan. But, neither the obedience 
of Chriſt, nor the diſobedience of the Jews, hath 
aboliſhed, or changed, the law in its ſpiritual de- 
ſign. 1f we believe not, yet He abideth faithful®: 
and, ſaid St. Paul, God hath made us (the 
Apoſtles) able miniſters, not of the letter written 
and engraven in tables of ſtone, but, of the /þzrit, 
which he called Tue new covenant, in Chriſt's 
blood“. 

When this Apoſtle ſaid The law is /þrritual®, 
he did not mean a mere moral law, reſulting from 
the natural relation of man to God, as his Cre- 
ator : He did not mean, that the law is ſpiritual, 
becauſe © it is not like human laws, which only 
“ reach to the outward actions, and take no 
* cognizance of the motives, affections, and 
* thoughts*:” He did not mean that the ſpiritu- 


ality 


a 2 Tim. ii. 13. | © 2 Cor, iii. 6. P Rom. vii. 14. 
Alt is not true that human laws tives, affections, and thoughts. 
take no cognizance of the mo- In general, the motives, affec- 
tions 
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ality of the law conſiſts in the rigour of its de- 
mands, and the exceſs, or extent, of its require- 
ments. A law does not take its denomination, 
of political, moral, religious, or ſpiritual, from 
what it preſcribes ; but, from the principle upon 
which it exacts obedience. And, when St. Paul 
ſaid, The law is ſpiritual, he meant, that it was 
ſo in relation to Chriſt, who is the end of the 
law, and becauſe faith in Him, as the Lord our 
Redeemer, is the principle of that holy obedience 
which it requires from the heirs of the eternal 

mheritance. *© 
According to St. Paul, a man is ſpiritual who 
rejoices in Chriſt Jeſus, and has no confidence in 
any degree of conformity to the law in the letter”; 
whoſe hope is in God through Chriſt, looking for 
eternal life through the mediator; and who, in 
loving, ſerving, and obeying God, does every thing 
in the name of our Lord Jeſus. But, take the 
moſt finiſhed human character, aſcribe to it the 
higheſt wiſdom of philoſophy, the moſt perfect 
moral life proportioned to the ſevereſt rules of the 
beſt 


tions and thoughts, are preſumed 
to be right when the actions are 
right. But, in many caſes, hu- 
man laws judge actions by their 
motives. If an ideot or madman 
Kill, it is not murder. . If two 
men ſtrive, and, in a ſudden af- 
fray, one man ſtrike the other and 
Kill him, it is manſlaughter, but 
not murder, becauſe there was no 
malice in the heart, no murderous 
intention. And no action whatever 
is treaſon in the eye of the law, 
in which there was not a wicked 


deſign, or intention, to compaſs 
either the natural or political 
death of the King. There are mo- 
ral ſentiments, and moral diſpoſi- 
tions, as well as moral actions: 
and a man is not a moral man, 
but an hypocrite, whoſe ſenti- 
ments, diſpoſitions, motives, af- 
fections, and thoughts, do not ac- 
cord with his actions. Therefore, 
it is abſurd to make the ſpirituality 
of the Law to conſiſt in its re- 
quiring ſuch inward qualifica- 
tions. 


r Phil, iii. 3, 6, J, 8, 9. Rom. ii. 29. 
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beſt moraliſts; ſuppoſe the perſon, to whom you 
aſcribe this character, to have practiſed every pre- 
cept you can find in the writings of the Evangeliſts 
and Apoſtles ; but, abſtract from this character 
the principle of faith in Chriſt; and then, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, the man, to whom you im- 
pute ſo much virtue, is not ſpiritual, but carnal, 
ſold under fin, an apoſtate from the revelation of 
God. His virtue, call it inward as well as out- 
ward obedience to the moral law, is mere mo- 
rality ſtill: it has no relation to the ſpiritual and 
eternal life, and can produce no more than moral 
advantages, in relation to the preſent life, his po- 
litical exiſtence in the preſent world. His righ- 
teouſneſs will die with him. | 

In order to make a moral law of the Decalogue, 
they cut off the preface, without which the firſt 


commandment is a mutilated, imperfect ſentence ; 
for, the pronoun ME ſtands without an antecedent, 


and the law without a principle. But, if the pre- 
face be part of the law, and an eſſential part too, 
then this preface is ſpiritual, if the law be ſpiritual ; 
and then, it will be impoſſible to make a moral 
law of it, becauſe a moral law knows nothing of 
redemption from the land of Egypt. But, in St. 
Paul's ſenſe of the ſpirituality of the law, the pre- 
face will have a very important meaning, and is 
even neceſſary to its being a ſpiritual law. The 
redemption of Iſrael from Egypt, was a type of 
the Salvation of God's elect, their deliverance 
from the dominion of Satan : and, as the deliver- 
ance of Iſrael was effected by the great power of 


God; ſo this, by ſigns and wonders, and divers 


miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Therefore, 
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the ſpiritual ſenſe of this preface, © I am the Lord 
* thy God which have brought thee out of the land 
* of Egypt, out of the houſe of bondage,” muſt be 
the redemption of the ſpiritual Iſrael; and this 
law, in its ſpiritual ſenſe, muſt be the law of 
faith, by which the whole body of the Chriſtian 
Church is governed, and according to which every 
one of its members is and will be rewarded”. 
Calvin faw the importance of this preface, and 
faid, © Whether you make this preceding ſen- 
* tence a part of 'the firſt commandment, or read 


it ſeparately, is indifferent to me, if you will 
not deny that it ſtands as a preface to the whole 
* law.—Let this remain impreſſed upon your 
* mind, that the redemption of Iſrael is mentioned 
to excite the Jews to obey, with greater alaerity, 
Him, who could 1 juſtly challenge their obe- 


* Behold the days come, ſaith 
the LORD, that I will raiſe unto 
David a righteous Branch, and 
2 king ſhall reign and proſper, 
and ſhall execute judgment and 
Juſtice in the earth. In his days 
Judah ſhall be ſaved, and Iſrael 
ſhall dwell ſafely (ſhall experience 
a more glorious ſalvation than 
their redemption from Egypt, and 
enjoy ſuperior privileges to any 
they ever poſſeſſed in the earthly 
Canaan). And this is His name 
whereby He ſhall be called THE 
LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Therefore behold, the days come, 
ſaith the LORD, that they ſhall 
no more ſay (viz. as the principle 
of obedience) The LORD liveth 
which brought up the children of 
Iſrael out of the land of Egypt ; 
but, the LORD LIVETH which 
brought up and which led THE 
SEED OF THE HOUSE OP 


* dience. 


ISRAEL (the ſpiritual ſeed, who 
are born after the Spirit) out of 
the North country, and from all 
countries whither I had driven 
them ; and they ſhall dwell in their 
own land (and enjoy that reſt of 
which David propheſied in Pf, xcy. 
and which remaineth for the people 
of God). The Gentiles being ad- 
mitted into the commonwealth of 
Iſrael, and fellow-citizens with 
the ſaints, and having experienced 
the ſame ſpiritual redemption, 
therefore the ſame ſpiritual law, 
or new covenant, and the ſame 
principle of obedience is theirs 
alſo, -l will not inſult my reader's 
underſtanding, by ſuppoſing he 
does not know that all the exhor- 
tations and commands in the New 
Teſtament are urged andenforced 
upon this principle of our re- 
demption and ſalyation by Chriſt. 
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“ dience. And, leſt we think this argument has 
«© no relation to us, we ſhould reflect, that the 
Egyptian bondage was a type of that ſpiritual 
* captivity, in which all are detained, until our 
* divine Saviour deliver us by His mighty power, 
* and tranſlate us into that kingdom wherein is 


perfect freedom. Wherefore, as formerly, when 
He would reduce the diſſipated Iſraelites into 


one body, to ſerve and worſhip Him, He reſcued 


* them from the moſt grievous tyranny of Pla- 
* raoh ; ſo, at this time, He delivers thoſe to whom 
He offers Himſelf to be their God, from the 
* deadly power of Satan; which deliverance of 
their ſouls was faintly ſhadowed forth by that 
* corporal emancipation. There is no one, there- 
* fore, who hath experienced this deliverance, 
* but ſhould liſten with eager attention to the law 
* of that King of Kings, from whom as all things 
* derive their beginning, ſo ſhould they all de- 
vote themſelves and direct the end of their be- 
ing to Him.— There is no one, I ſay, who has 
« learned, that he was peculiarly choſen to obey 
* this divine Legiſlator, who ought not to be in- 
* flamed with eager deſire to acknowledge Him 
© from whoſe goodneſs he expects to derive tem- 
* poral bleſſings and eternal glory; and, by whoſe 
* wonderful power and mercy, he knows him- 
* ſelf to have been reſcued from the moſt immi- 
* nent danger of final perdition*.” 

This apprehenſion of the typical defign of the 
Decalogue, I doubt not, was one of the means, 
by which this great and good man was preſerved 
from the conſequence to which ſome of his opi- 

| K 2 nions 
* Inſt. book ii. chap. 8. 
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nions tended ; but, into which, many have been 
led, who were ignorant of the typical deſign of 
this law. Conſidering it merely as a moral law, 
or the law of nature, they ſuppoſe Chriſt hath 
vicariouſly obeyed it for them; and, that this 
law hath no longer any commanding power over 


them; that its ſanctions are diſſolved, and, as a 


- covenant, this law is become obſolete, and in- 
tirely aboliſhed ; and, therefore, fin is not fin in 
them, and cannot hurt or deſtroy their ſouls if they 
commit it; becauſe, ſay they, We are perfectly 
holy and perfectly righteous in Chriſt, by impu— 
tation of his unſpotted holineſs and perfect obedi- 
ence to the moral law. To this extreme many 
have been led, through the fatal admiſſion of the 
philoſophical opinion of the light and law of na- 
ture. Many others, who adopt the principle, 
happily ſtop ſhort of this precipice — But, the 
danger is very great 
The other party, in the oppoſite extreme, make 
little, or no, account of the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriſtianity ; and ſome proteſt againſt them. 
They think it enough if people believe the exift- 
ence of God.; if they acknowledge Him to be 
their creator, the ſupreme Being, the governor 
of the world; and if, as good citizens, they 
practice the duties of morality. The law of 
Moſes, they ſuppoſe to be an epitome of the law 
of nature, accommodated to the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the Jews ; and, that Jeſus Chriſt 
adopted this law, and carried it to a greater ex- 
tent and perfection than was ever known before, 
either by the Jews or the Gentiles, adding certain 
ſtronger aſſurances of a future ſtate, in order to 
| excite 
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excite mankind to a more diligent cultivation of 
a religious and moral life. But, if the Jews and 
Gentiles had univerſally ſinned, theſe againſt the 
law of nature, and thoſe againſt the law of Moſes, 
ſo that the whole world became guilty before 
God—lf neither Jews nor Gentiles did keep, or 
fulfil, a leſs perfe& law, can it be hoped that men 
will keep, or fulfil, the more pertect, the more 
holy, the ſtricter law, which, they ſay, Jeſus 
Chriſt hath revealed in the New Teſtament. 

This objection to their ſcheme, of lowering 
Chriſtianity to the ſtandard of Deiſm and mora- 
lity, would have been obvious, if they had not 
been blinded by the perverſion of a moſt precious 
truth. They ſay, God is good and merciful, and 
requires nothing on our part to make Him fo; 
and, that ſincerity is all He requires of us*.— That 
God is good and merciful is not brought in queſ- 
tion*: that He exacts nothing at our hands, to 
make Him good and merciful, is true: that the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt was not deſigned to make God 
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Why then reveal a more per- 
fect law, if ſincerity be all in all? 
or, What advantage to mankind? 
for, ſincerity would be eſſentially 
the ſame virtue under the law of 
Moſes, and the law of nature, 
and equally meritorious under 
every dispenſation. 

* They talk of mercy as“ agree- 
able to our natural notions of the 
Deity:“ they ſhould ſay, as agree- 
able to our prejudices, Let them 
firſt prove that we have any na- 
tural notions of God at all; and 
then, let them prove, if they can, 
that there is any thing in God 


which may properly be called 
mercy; or, upon the ſuppoſition 
of ſin and guilt in a creature lying 
under God's righteous condemna- 
tion, that God can be reconciled 
to that creature, fo as to receive 
that ſinner into favour again, and 
treat him as if he had not ſinned. 
Philoſophy is ſilent upon this ſub- 
ject. Natural reaſon will find it 
impoſlible to produce an argu- 
ment, that will ſatisfy a guilty 
conſcience, to prove there is any 
mercy in God, or that a ſinner 


condemned to die ſhall riſe again 


to eternal life. 


r 
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any thing He was not before, without that ſacri- 
fice, or previous to the offering of that ſacrifice, is 
alſo true: but, that it was neceſſary to the glory of 
God, or to the manifeſtation of His glorious per- 
fections; and neceſſary for us, as the world was 
conſtituted, and as it now lieth in wickedneſs, 
and guilty before God; that God might appear 
to be that holy and righteous Being which He is, 
while He forgives penitent ſinners; and, as a pro- 
pitiation for our ſins, that it might be a way for 
us to the Father's mercy and grace, the medium 
of all divine communications—this is as plain a 
truth as any that is revealed in the Oracles of 
God :—that ſincerity was the ſum total of what 
God required from man, in his primitive ſtate, 
and of what He requires from man in his fallen 
ſtate, under the economy of grace, is certainly 
true: But, regard muſt be had to his condition 
then and now. The fincerity required of ſinful 
man muſt bear relation to the truth of his preſent 
condition, and to the great object of Revelation. 
It is not the ſincerity of an Atheiſt, the ſincerity 
profeſſed by Mr. Hume, or, of a man that believ- 
eth his own lie ; It is not the ſincerity of a Sadu- 
cee, nor that of a Phariſce; It is not the ſincerity 
of a Philoſopher, or a mere Moraliſt ; not the ſin- 
cerity of an Heathen, or an Idolater ;' nor that of 
an Unitarian, or Socinian ; no—nor the fincerity 
of a mere orthodox Papiſt, or Proteſtant —but, 
the ſincerity of an Jraelite indeed; of one, who 
truly turns to God; of one, who, in an humble 
acknowledgement of his guilt (as doomed to 
death by Adam's tranſgreſſion, and as worthy to 
| periſh for his own perſonal iniquity) accepts of 
mercy, 
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mercy, as mercy indeed, through the mediation, 
the ſufferings, the interceſſion of our great High 
Prieſt ; who, in the belief of that mercy, looks 
with a ſingle eye to eternal life as the gift. of God 
through Jeſus Chriſt: our Lord; and who, in the 
hope of that eternal life, walks uprightly in the 
path of God's commandments. 

This is ſaying no more than, that every true 
Chriſtian, whatever imperfections he may have to 
lament and to be humble for before God, is really 
and truly conformed to the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 
This is the true ſincerity. It is the obedience of 
faith; in which, repentance, an acknowledgment 
of fin and guilt, a ſpirit of humble dependence 
upon the Divine mercies, and a due regard to the 
character of our Saviour, as having made peace 
by the blood of His croſs, are always implied. 
But, as they, whom I have in view, ſpeak of ſin- 
cerity, the very truth of the Goſpel is kept out of 
light, is darkened by vain words, and, ſo far as 
they can do it, baniſhed out of the Chriſtian 
Church. 

This dreadful, but ſpecious criſis of error, which 
makes it ſeem indifferent, whether a man be a Jew, 
or a Chriſtian, or a Mahometan, a worſhipper of 
Jupiter, or Jehovah, has been produced by mix- 
ing philoſophy with Revelation, and, particularly, 
by introducing into. the Church the philoſophical 
opinion of the light and law and religion of na- 
ture. And this error has been ſupported, partly 
by an affectation of exceſſive candour; and, in a 
great meaſure, by a perſuaſion, that the New 
Teſtament is, by itſelf, a full and clear revelation 
of the will of God; and, that the Law of mw 
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ſes is of little, or no, uſe to Chriſtians. When 
the Old Teſtament is diſcarded, or read only for 
the ſake of the moſt remarkable prophecies, there 
are not any means left, to underſtand and ſettle 
the meaning of the New Teſtament. They then 
call into queſtion the propriety of the language, of 
the words and phraſes, of this Teſtament ; call 
them bold, eaſtern figures of ſpeech ; and explain 
away all the important ſenſe of thoſe paſſages 
which relate to the propitiatory ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
by the uſe of words and phraſes in heathen au- 
thors, and by analogical criticiſm. 

We will, therefore, conſider the unity of de- 
ſign and harmony of doctrine in the Old and New 
Teſtaments: and this ſhall be the ſubject of our 
next chapter. 

« In religion, 
« What damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
« Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text, 
« Hiding the groſzneſs with fair ornament ? 
There is no vice ſo ſimple, but aſſumes 
« Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. 


« O, what authority and ſhew of truth 
Can cunning ſin cover itſelf withal !” 
Ex Philoſophorum ingeniis omnes hæreses animantur.” 
© Beware, leſt any man ſpoil you through philo- 


* Hole and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 


* after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
9 CHRIST. y 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XI. 
HARMONIA SACRA. 


Tur Apoſtles proved all their doctrines by 
the Old Teſtament Scriptures. They again and 
again inſiſted on their ſcriptural orthodoxy ; that 
they believed and taught none other things than 
Moſes and the Prophets. The only circumſtance, 
and it was but a circumſtance, in which they ex- 
ceeded, was this; They contended that Chriſt 
was come, that Jeſus of Nazareth was the very 
Chriſt of God, and, that he had accompliſhed 
thoſe things which Moſes and the Prophets did ſay 
ſhould come” to paſs in the latter days. The New 
Teſtament, or Goſpel of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
therefore, was no new revelation differing from 
the law of Moſes rightly underſtood ; but, was an 
explanation of the revelation in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and a teſtimony of the completion of the 
Old Teſtament prophecies, confirmed by the 
higheſt degree of evidence that could poſſibly be 
given to authenticate the truth of facts which the 
Old Teſtament foretold thould be preſented to the 
faith of all mankind, to inſpire their hope and 
give a new moral direction to their practice ; that, 
with Prophets and Patriarchs, they might walk in 
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the good old way which leadeth to everlaſting life. 


So far is it from being true, that the Apoſtles of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt were preachers of a new reli- 
gion, or a new way of ſalvation. 

If the wiſdom of God be infinite; if, at one 
view, He ſees all poſſible reaſons, and cauſes, and 
effects of things that are and ſhall be; if in His will 
and purpoſe there be no variableneſs, neither ſha- 


dow of turning; if, from the beginning, He was 


and is Jehovah Aleim, God all- ſufficient, in cove- 
nant to redeem and ſave mankind ; if His merey 
be no new affection, but eternal mercy, and what 
He purpoſed in Chriſt Jeſus before the world be- 
gan: if the true religion be a religion of principle 
and ſentiment depending upon the knowledge of 
God and the hope of eternal life; and, if the con- 
dition and wants of human nature were always 
the ſame ; then, upon each and every one of theſe 
principles, we mult conclude that God not only 
made known His ways, His mercitul providence in 
the government of the world, unto Moſes and the 
children of Ifrael, but, that from the. very begin- 
ning* He revealed the ſame. all-important truth, 
and propoſed to men the ſame holy way of ſalva- 
tion, of which St. Peter teſtified There is no other, 
and whoſe meaning in theſe words is not fully ex- 
preſſed, unleſs we add There never was given any 
other name whereby men might be ſaved. | 
It is not believing in Chriſt, as to come; nor 
believing in Him, as come already, that will fave 
us; but, believing in Him as the one and the only 
mediator, taking away fin by the interpoſition of 
Himſelf, and making pertect reconciliation for the 
people. 


Z The early inſtitution of ſacrifice proves this. Ses Gen, iv. 4. 


= 
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people. For, believing in Him in this character, 


the heart becomes faithfully attached to the Sa- 


viour, and to God in Him; we then confeſs our- 
ſelves to be what we are; we ſubmit to the divine 
government; we come under God's diſpenſation 


of mercy and grace; we have acceſs to Him; and, 
in this act of believing, penitent ſinners are ſancti- 


fied unto obedience, are affected ſuitably to the 
heavenly inheritance, and ſo are qualified for it: 
The appearance of Chriſt to take away ſin by the 
ſacrifice of Himſelf, at the cloſe of the middle 
ages of the world, was as early as was neceflary, 
and could not have happened ſooner with an 
equal degree of advantage ; and, the faith of any, 
who lived in an earlier period, would not have 
been more effettual to fave them, if Chriſt had 
died a thouſand years ſooner. It would have made 
no difference whatever in the principles and moral 
conduct of men. Therefore, the promiſe of Chriſt 
to come, as it was given to man as ſoon as fin had 
entered into the world, was a ſufficient foundation 
for the ſame religion, which is eſtabliſhed on the 
belief of His actual coming; and, the ſame reli- 
gion did ſubſiſt from the beginning, which has been 
propagated in all the world by the Apoſtles of our 
Lord Jeſus. 

The author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews tells 
us, God at ſundry times, and in divers manners 
pate in times paſt to the Fathers by the Prophets; 
but, in theſe laſt days, hath ſpoken unto us by his Son. 
The only difference in God's revelations, expreſſed 
in this paſſage, is in the times and in the manners 
in which God hath ſpoken. So far from any inti- 


mation of any new doctrine, or new way of falva- 
tion, 
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tion, here is the ſtrongeſt intimation that the thing 
ſpoken, or the ſubject matter of God's revela- 
tions, hath been always, and in every age, one 
and the ſame. | 

Of the divers manners, in which the "ag truth, 
the ſame doctrine, the ſame way of ſalvation, was 
expreſſed in the Old Teſtament, which is now 
more openly preached in the New, I will produce 
a few inſtances. | 

Firſt, the Goſpel, the doctrine of grace and 
ſalvation, was expreſſed enigmatically, that is, in 
ſayings, the meaning of which, without further ex- 
planation, could not be immediately diſcerned. 
Of this kind were the promiſes to Adam and to 
Abraham : The ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the 
ſerpent's head; and, In thy ſeed all nations ſhall be 
bleſſed. The New Teſtament reflects ſo much 
clear light upon theſe enigmatical promiſes, that 
we cannot doubt their meaning, or that they com- 
prehended the whole ſubſtance of the evangelical 
doctrine. 

Secondly, in the Old Teſtament, the principal 
characters were typical, that is, they repreſented 
perſons who were to exiſt in future times, and 
figuratively deſcribed their actions, and the effects 
to be produced by them. We are told in the New 
Teſtament expreſsly, that Adam was the figure of 
Him that was to come. We cannot read the at- 
fecting ſtory of Joſeph without obſerving a very 
ſtriking likeneſs of our Lord's character, of His 
humiliation and ſufferings, of His exaltation and 
glory, and of the ſalvation which He accompliſhed 
by His ſufferings for Jews and Gentiles. The High 


Prieſt entering once every year into the Holy of 
Holes 
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Holies by virtue of a ſacrifice for fin on the day of 
atonement, ſprinkling the mercy-ſeat, and there 
praying for the people, undoubtedly prefigured 
our great High Prieſt, firſt offering Himſelf a 
ſacriſice for us, and then entering into heaven 
itſelf, to appear in the preſence of God for us, and 
interceding for ſinners by the blood of His croſs. 
The Jews certainly underſtood that David 
their King was a type of the Meſſiah, the anointed 
of Jehovah. They would not, otherwiſe, have 
made his pſalms a part of their daily worſhip ; 
nor would David have preſumed to deliver them 
to the Church, to be uſed in their moſt ſolemn acts 
of devotion to God, if the ſubje&t matter of them 
were of private interpretation, or-related only to 
David himſelf. After David had been long dead 


and buried, and had no relation to the Jews, nor 


to the circumſtances of their affairs, his pſalms 


were ſtill inuſe in the temple ſervice : and, in after 
ages, the Jews continued to uſe many parts of 
theſe pſalms in their prayers for the coming of the 
Meſſiah“.“ 

The feevind Pſalm is to all appearance an inau- 
guration poem, deſigned to celebrate the wonder- 
ful eſtabliſhment of David in his kingdom. But, 
in the fourth chapter of the As, we hear the 
Apoſtles declaring with one voice, that this.Pſalm 
is a prophetical deſcription of the triumph and 
exaltation of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the vain oppoſi- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles. 

In other characters, in the Old Teſtament, we 
ſee the conduct, the temper, ſpirit, faith, trials, 
temptations, obedience, and victories of Chriſ- 


trans 


a See Dr. Horne's Preface to his Comment on the Pſalms. 
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tians in the Church Militant ; with the love, care, 
Protection, bleſſing, and diſcipline of our Saviour, 
which He exerciſes towards them that are His. 
In other characters, we ſee the hatred, malice, 
violent oppoſition and perſecutions of wicked men, 
thoſe wolves, which, in all ages, worry the flock 
of Chriſt: we ſee the hypocriſies of deceitful 
workers, with the reſtraints which our Saviour 
puts upon their deſigns; and, the righteous recom- 
pence He will render to them that trouble His 
faithful people. 

Thus Abraham, in his calling from Ur of the 
Chaldees; his obedience to that call, in forſaking 
his country and kindred ; his living with Iſaac and 
Jacob as ſtrangers in the Land of Promiſe ; not 
only expreſſed his hope of a better country, and 
that he looked for a city that hath foundations, whoſe 
builder and maker is God; but, alfo repreſented 
the gracious calling of the Gentiles, and of ſinners, 
in every age, to repentance ; and, it exhibited a 
pattern of the obedience of faith, and of the holy 
character of Chriſtians living as ſtrangers and pil- 
grims on earth. And, no doubt, Cain, Pharaoh, 
Balaam, Saul, Ahitophel, and many others, were 
types of the ſpiritual enemies of Chriſt and his 
people, and of hypocrites within the pale of the 

Church. | 
A particular part of the hiſtory of Abraham, 
Sarah, Agar, Iſhmael, and Iſaac, is called An 
Allegory by St. Paul; and, according to him, re- 
preſented ſome ſtriking features of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation. See how he interprets and applies 
ſome hiſtorical events, in his Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians. Moreover, Brethren, I would not that ye 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ignorant how that all our Fathers were 
under the cloud, and all paſſed through the ſea, and 
were all baptized unio Moſes in the cloud, and in 
the ſea ; and, did all eat the ſame ſpiritual meat, 
and did all drink the ſame ſpiritual drink ; for, they 
drank of that ſpiritual rock that followed them, and 
that rock was Chriſt. Now theſe things were our 
examples. In the next verſe, he ſaith, Neither 
let us tempt Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo tempted 
and, he adds, Now all theſe things happened unto 
them for enſamples, and they are written for our 
admonition. 

The whole hiſtory of Iſrael, of their deliverance 
out of Egypt, their paſſage through the Red Sea, 
the tranſactions at Mount Sinai, their journey 
through the Wilderneſs, their entrance into Ca- 
naan, and their ſettlement in that goodly heritage; 
their faith and patience, their hope and obedience ; 
their trials and temptations ; their unbelief, mur- 
murings, and rebellions ; whatever they ſuffered, 
and whatever bleſſings they enjoyed; their wars, 
their defeats and victories; were all types of ano- 
ther Iſrael, which is called The Iſrael of God : 


theſe hiſtorical events repreſent what Chriſtians 


are experiencing every day, from the time of their 
converſion to God, to the completion of their 


hopes in Heaven: and, the hiſtory of Iſrael after 


the fleſh is a parabolic repreſentation of the various 
conditions of the Church at large, from the time 
it obtained the name of The Chriſtian Church, un- 
til the conſummation of all things. 


Thirdly, Befides theſe hiſtorical events, the Law 


exactly typified all the doctrines of grace. We 
are told by an infallible interpretes, that the Levi- 
tical 
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tical prieſthood, all the ſacrifices and ordinances 
and ſervices of the Law, were figures for the time 
then preſent, ſhadows of good things to come; and, 
that the body, from which the ſhadows took their 
form, was Chriſt. It is not neceſſary to expreſs 
particularly the deſign of the legal inſtitutions, 
of the Paſſover, of the promulgation of the Law 
from Mount Sinai—in which Jehovah Aleim ſpake 
unto the Children of Iſrael as their ſworn friend 
and ally, as having brought them out of the land 
of Egypt according to His covenant made with 
their Fathers—and in which Law, Jehovah Aleim 
expreſſed the merciful diſcipline to be exerciſed 
towards them that love Him, and the judgments to 
be poured forth upon them that hate Him I need 
not attempt an exact interpretation of the myſtery 
of ſetting up the Tabernacle in the Wilderneſs, of 
its removal without the camp, of the holy place, of 
what was contained and tranſacted in it, of the 
veil, of the Holy of Holies, of the Cherubim, of 
the Mercy-ſeat, of the Ark of the Covenant, of 
the great day of atonement, of the daily propitia- 
- tory ſacrifices, of the thank-offerings and free-will 
offerings, of the circumciſion in the fleſh, of the 
-purifications, of the blowing of trumpets, of the 
ſolemn feaſts, new moons, and ſabbaths, and year 
of Jubilee, and other inſtitutions of the Law— 
Suffice it to ſay, Theſe all were types of greater 
things, and of things in which all nations are inte- 
reſted. Here we ſee Jehovah Aleim typifying 
HIMSELF as the God of the whole earth; the 
divine perſons covenanting to accompliſh the eter- 
nal ſalvation of men, in delivering them from the 


powers of darkneſs and from all evil, and bringing 
them 
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them into poſſeſſion of the heavenly inheritance— 
Here we ſee exattly portrayed the whole economy 
of out redemption—Here we may view the charac- 
ter, the perſon, and the offices of our Saviour, and 
ſee the great ſacrifice for the fin of the world, the 
ſhedding forth of that blood without which there 
is no remiſſion of ſins Here we may contemplate 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour into heaven, to ap- 
pear in the preſence of God for us. The external 
ſervices of the Law decribe alſo the ſpiritual 
worſhip of the faithful in Chriſt Jeſus, the circum- 
ciſion of their hearts, their repentance and faith, 
their ſeparation from the ways of the wicked, their 
devotednefs to God, their intercourſe with heaven, 
the interruptions of that intercourſe, and their re- 
covering it again, the thank-offerings of their 
hearts, and the free-will offerings of their hand. 
And further, this typical diſpenſation expreſſes the 


government, the conduct and diſcipline; the mer- 


cy and grace, and the righteous judgments of the 

great Head of the Church towards all Chriſtians, 

their children, and children's children. a 
The Law was not of itſelf an open, clear, and 


full revelation; but a typical repreſentation of the 


way of life by a peculiar kind of ceremonial and 
hiſtorical painting. It was a revelation which re- 
quired an interpreter. It is abſurd, and contrary 
to every rule of ſound criticiſm, to find fault with 
a compoſition, or book, for not containing what 
would be utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of 
the compoſition, and iuconſiſtent with its profeſſed 
defign. And, it is equally abſurd to object, that 
Moſes gives a © lame account of the fall ;” or, that 
he ſpeaks nothing concerning a future ſtate; be- 

, L cauſe, 
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cauſe, any open, clear, and full declaration, on 
theſe ſubjects, would be perfectly inconſiſtent 
with the nature of that diſpenſation, of which 
Moſes was the miniſter. And, to ſay Moſes 


gives a lame account of the fall, is like ſaying 


the hieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians gives 
a lame account of the Egyptian myſteries, merely 
becauſe the characters are obſcure to him that has 
no key to interpret them, or, having a key, diſ- 
dains to uſe it. Moſes, indeed, ſays nothing 
openly of a future ſtate : and yet, our Lord, who 
knew bow to interpret him, proved the reſur— 
rection out of his writings. And, we find the ſect 
of the Phariſees, which was the popular ſect in 
our Saviour's time, certainly perſuaded that there 


will be a reſurrection, both of the juſt and of the 


unjuſt. And, it is notorious, they were in full 
poſſeſlion of this doctrine, before our Saviour 
taught them, and before He gave any aſſurance of 
a reſurrection by His own. From this fact, we may 
ſafely conclude, that the Law, which was the 
only. written revelation they had, taught this 
doctrine ; and, that either they, or their fathers, 
were, by ſome means or other, capable of under- 
ſtanding the Law in its typical, its evangelical 
meaning. 

If children pull away the ſhoulder from the pa- 
rent's hand, which would direct their conduct; 
and, will not hear the inſtructions of a father 
ſolicitous only for their welfare; if a prince con- 
deſcend to addreſs his ſubjects in ſome public 
writings, or to grant them a charter of privileges; 


and his ſubjects will not ſo much as read thoſe 
wWritings and will not look into the charter; if 


they 
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they rather infiſt on what they call their natural 
rights, and make no other uſe of the charter of 
privileges than to cull out of it ſome detached ſen- 
tences which they can apply to countenance the 
arguments which they urge for thoſe natural rights 
they are fond of imagining, as more agreeable to 
their ideas of the dignity of human nature: In 
theſe inſtances, you would ſee a ſhadow of the 
fooliſh and undutiful conduct of men, of their 
baſe ingratitude and infolence towards God. And 
ſurely, vou would reflect on the injury they do 
themſelves, who neglect to ſtudy the oracles of 
God, in which our heavenly Father offers to in- 


ſtruct us, and in which the King of heaven and 


carth grants privileges to his ſubjects, which are 
as much above their hopes, as they exceed their 
deſervings. 

It is not indeed any juſt cauſe of wonder, if they, 
who are determined to get rid of the divinity of 
Chriſt at any rate, that is, to get rid of the whole 
Goſpel at once, ſtripping it of all its grand pecu- 
liarities, ſhould be ſo bold as to reject the Old 
Teſtament : or, which is the ſame thing, to pour 
contempt upon it, as a collection of traditional 
opinions, and an account of unmeaning ceremo- 
nies impoſed upon a moſt ſtupid and ignorant peo- 
ple. If they be blind to the glory of our Lord in 
the Old Teſtament, and cannot diſcern Him to be 
that Jehovah who appeared in human form to the 
patriarchs and other Old-teſtament ſaints, and can- 
not ſee Him ſhedding His blood in the propitiatory 
ſacrifices of the Law ; it cannot be that the Old 
Teſtament ſhould appear to their proud reaſon 
even worthy of a ſecond peruſal. And, the New 

1 2 Teſtament 
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164 
Teſtament itſelf runs ſo counter to their preju- 
dices, that of neceſſity they are, every now and 
then, at their wit's end for plauſible conſtructions : 
they meet with difficulties, which the ſubtilty of 
verbal and philoſophical criticiſm labours to ſur- 
mount ; and, which force them, as their laſt re- 
fuge, to expunge part of the ſacred text, and to 
accuſe an Apoſtle of Chriſt of being a faulty writer. 
The Atheiſt will not ſo much as look upon the 
Bible : He rejects it in the whole ; and, in ſpite 
of his infidelity, whole and entire it will remain. 
But, the Socinian, pretending to reverence its au- 
thority, takes the Bible into his hands, diſdain- 
fully throws away part of the ſacred writings, and 
then preſumptuouſly dares to blot, and to pervert 
other parts of this divine revelation, in order to 
recommend Deiſm under the Chriſtian name. 
If their prejudices, againſt the ſpiritual ſenſe and 
meaning of the law, blind their minds, ſo that 
they cannot ſee the evangelical truth, which is 
concealed underthe veil of Moſes, under the letter 
and form of truth in the law, they muſt be blind 
indeed ; and, they will infallibly tumble at the 
_ ſame ſtumbling ſtone, at which the Phariſees and 
Sadducees ſtumbled, and fell, and were broken; 
and all the words of Chriſt in the New Teſtament, 
and all the arguments of His Apoſtles, will not be 
ſufficient to prevent their ruin. 

How is it poſſible, that the Old Teſtament ſhould 
appear of much greater importance than Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes, if people will not ſee, or are not 
taught to ſee, the all-important truth which is the 
ſubject of theſe moſt ancient writings? Separate 


from the evangelical meaning, the books of m— 
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will ſeem little better than a heap of improbable 
ſtories, and to contain a ſyſtem of religion, not 
only unworthy of the divine wiſdom, but of hu- 
man reaſon. Without relation to Chriſt, and 
without diſcerning the great myſtery of godlineſs 
in the legal inſtitutions, theſe inſtitutions muſt 
appear, what indeed they literally are, in any 
other view, beggarly elements. 

Moſes put on the veil of ceremonies to aſſiſt the 
Iſraelites in looking at that glory which was too 
bright for their feeble organs. But, the carnal 
Jew, and the Socinian, and others, take the veil 
and put it upon their own hearts; and ſo are 
blinded by the perverſion of the ſacred text. But 
they who, through the thin covering of the legal 
inſtitutions, fix their believing eye on the divine 
luſtre which Moſes derived from the Lord of 
glory, fee the conſiſtency of the Law with the 
Goſpel, of the Old Teſtament with the New; 
and are ready to cry out, O, what love have I 
unto thy Law! It ſhall be my ſtudy and devout 
meditation, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


_ EVIDENCES THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE 


DOCTRINE OF SALVATION IN THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


The ſixth of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 


Church of England is entitled Of the Sufficiency 


of the holy Scriptures for Salvation. © Holy 
* Scripture containeth all things neceſſary to Sal- 
vation: So that whatſoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be re- 


© quired of any man, that it ſhould be believed 


* as an article of the faith, or be thought requi- 
ſite or neceſſary to ſalvation, In the name of 
* the holy Scripture, we do underitand thoſe Ca- 
“ nonical Books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
of whoſe authority was never any doubt in the 
* Church.” According to this Article, the New 
Teſtament is not The holy Scripture ; but, only a 
part of the holy Scripture. It is the Bible, the 
Old and New Teſtaments, taken together as one 
Whole, which is The Scripture, or The Word of 
God : And, both Teſtaments, not one part of the 
Bible ſeparately, not the New Teſtament by itſelf, 
but all the Scriptures together, are a full reve- 
lation of all things neceſſary to ſalvation, 

In 
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In the next Article, our Church expreſſes her 
judgment Of the Old Teſtament. © The Old Tef- 
© tament is not contrary to the New; for both in 
„the Old and New Teſtament everlaſting life is 
offered to mankind by Chriſt, who is the only 
„Mediator between God and man, being both 
* God and man. Wherefore they are not to be 
heard, which feign that the old Fathers did 
* look only for tranſitory promiſes.” This is the 
judgment of our Church: the Goſpel is contained 
in the Old Teſtament as well as in the New Tef- 
tament : Chriſt is the great object of both Tefta- 
ments, and is ſet forth in the Old Teſtament as 
well as in the New, as the one Mediator and only 
Saviour of men : and all the old Fathers under the 
law, and before that diſpenſation took place, 
looked for ſpiritual mercies, not temporal; for a 
heavenly Canaan, not a terreſtrial paradiſe, or 
worldly proſperity. | 

The ſeveral books of the Holy Scripture, 
though written at ſeveral times, by ſeveral per- 
* ſons, in ſeveral places, and after ſeveral man- 
ners, yet do not deliver ſeveral, but one and the 
* /ame doctrine. Yea, the Old Teſtament, that 
* was written ſo long before the New, does not 
* dehver any other doctrine than what the New 
does; neither doth the New Teſtament deliver 
any other doctrine than what the Old does that 
* was written ſo long before it ; Chrift being the 
* ſum and ſubſtance f both; Chriſt in prophecy 
the ſum of the Law; Chriſt in hiſtory the ſub- 
* ſtance of the Goſpel How ſoever they may dit 
fer in circumſtance, be ſure they agree in the ſub- 
ſtance.— The Old and New Teſtament differ in 
| L 4 * external 
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* external ſymbols and Sacraments, though the 
grace ſealed by the different ſacraments be the 
© /ame.—The Old Teſtament ſignified Chriſt to 
© come hereafter: the New Teſtament ſignifies 
the ſame Chriſt, but as come already. The Law 
promiſes only what the Goſpel relates; but, the 
Goſpel relates alſo what the Law promiſes. And 
**{o they under the Law ſaw the Sun of Righteouſ- 
* neſs drawing towards them; but they under the 
* Goſpel behold the Sun of Righteouſneſs riſen 
* upon them.—The one is not contrary to the 
* other. Though the one only promiſes that 
* Chriſt fall come, and the other aſſures us that 
* He is come; yet, they both promiſe ſalvation 
* only on His account. So that the Fathers of the 
* Old Teſtament were ſaved only by Chri/t, who 
© was born after they were dead; as well as the 
children of the New Teſtament are ſaved by 
* the ſame Chriſt, who was dead before they were 
* born. And, therefore, they are not to be heard, 
or, if they be heard, are not to be believed, 
* who feign that the old Fathers did look only for 
* tranſitory promiſes. For the overtures of grace 
* and life were made in Chriſt to them under the 
Law, as well as to us under the Goſpel : it muſt 
needs follow, that the ſame promiſes, that we 
have made to us under the Goſpel, were al/o 
made to them under the Law. And the promiſes 
* that we look tor, being ſpiritual, and not only 
ce tranſitory, the promiſes that they looked for 
* likewiſe, were not only tranſitory, but alſo 
* ſpiritual. The ſum of all is this: everlaſting 
* life and happineſs was offered in Chriſt, under 
the Old as well as under the New Teſlamant 
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« So that the old Fathers did not go one way to 
“ heaven, and we another; but the ſame way 
« that we go now, they went then; and they had 
© the ſame promiſes then, that we have now, 
The truth whereof appears from Scripture, Rea- 
* ſon, and the Fathers.” 

We love the Prophets, ſaid the holy Ignatius, a 
diſciple of the beloved John, becauſe they alſo 
preached the Goſpel and hoped in Him (Chriſt) and 
waited for Him. And again, The Prophets and 
Apoſtles received one and the ſame holy, good, lead» 
ing, true, and teaching Spirit of God by Jeſus 
Chriſt. For, there is one God of the Old and New 


Teſtament, and one Mediator between God and men, 


and one Comforter working in Moſes, and the Pro- 
phets, and Apoſtles. All the Saints, therefore, 
were ſaved in Chriſt, truſting in Him, and waiting 

or Him. Let them not, therefore, ſaid Treneus, 
aſcribe the unbelief of Jome perſons to the Lau; for 
the Law did not forbid them to believe in the Son 
of God; but exhorted them to the contrary by telling 
them, there was no other way for men to be healed 
of the ald wound which was given them by the 
Serpent, but by believing in Him, who, according 
to the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh was liſted ub from the 
earth upon the tree of martyrdom.—Origen bears 
this teſtimony to the agreement of the Old and 
New Teſtaments ; He, who is inſtructed in the di- 
vine muſic, knows that all the Scripture is a perfect 
and well-tuned inſtrument of God's, which ſendeth 


Forth to thoſe who are deſirous to learn it, ONE 


HARMONIOUS and ſalutary voice, though com- 


Hurd of different ſounds. —Chryſoftom tells us, 
There 


* Comment on the KXXXIX Articles by Biſbop Beveridge, 
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There is no difference but of names in the two Teſta- 
ments, no oppoſition or contrariety. For the Old 
Teftament is called Old from the New, that is, as 
to the time of writing, but that is not from any ob- 
poſition” or contrariety, but the difference of the name 
ouly. 


doctrine of ſalvation, in the Old Teſtament and 


the New; but merely to ſhew that this is no pri- 
vate or novel opinion. For, if the Reader think 


fo, he will naturally pay leſs regard to the evi- 


dences which I hope to produce from the Scrip- 
tures ; and probably he would neglect the Old 
Teſtament entirely, or never look for his Saviour 


in the writings of Moſes. But, if theſe ſuffrages 
of the Church of England in her XXXIX Articles, 
and of her pious Biſhop Beveridge, and of the 
Fathers in the Primitive Church, ſhall have ſuffi- 
cient weight to ſuſpend the force of preconceived 
opinions, and diſpoſe my Reader to examine with 
candour what I am going to lay before him, I may 
hope he will be convinced that there is no oppoli- 
tion between the Law and the Goſpel, but that 
the Old and New Teſtaments perfectly har- 

monize. | | 
My deſign is to prove, that the Law was a ty- 
pical difpenſation ; that the Old Teſtament hiſtory 
was likewiſe typical; that the ſpiritual or evange- 
lical meaning of the Law was well underſtood 
during the Old Teſtament diſpenſation ; and, that 
the old Fathers had the fame faith, the ſame hope, 
built upon the fame foundation, that we have—in 
other words, that they had the ſame religion be- 
| fore 


Theſe quotations are not produced here as au- 
thorities, to prove that there is only one truth, or- 
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fore Chriſt was born, which Chriſtians have un- 
der the New Teſtament diſpenſation, notwith- 
ſtanding the great difference in the external admi- 
niſtration of thoſe things which are merely the 
circumſtances, or accidents, of religion, and not 
religion itſelf. Conſequently there is a perfect 
unity of deſign in the Old Teſtament and the 
New. 

In the firſt place, let us attend to the clear and 
expreſs evidences, 'in the New Teſtament, that 
the Law was intended to be a figurative, or typical, 
repreſentation of the kingdom of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

In the Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, where the Apoſ- 
tle mentions circumciſion, the ordinances of the 
Law, the meats and drinks which were forbidden, 
and thoſe which were permitted to be uſed, the 
holy days, new moons, and ſabbaths, he adds, 
Which are a ſhadow of good things to come, but the 
body is of Chrift, The compariſon is not merely 
of unſubſtantial things with that which has real 
ſubſtance ; which may be where there is no like- 
neſs at all; but, of a ſhadow, as a repreſentation, 
or figure of a thing, with that particular ſubſtance 
which gives the ſhadow its particular form, or 
ſhape. That this was the Apoſtle's defign, will 
appear plainly by examining ſome parallel paſſages 
in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in which there can 
be no doubt of his uſing the word fhadow in this 
ſenſe. 

We are expreſsly told, Heb. x. 1, that the Law 
had 4 ſhadow of good things to come. Here the 
Apoſtle plainly intimates the idea of a ng/emblance 


in the ſhadow; for, he adds, And not the very 
image 
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image of the things; which words convey no mean- 
ing, unleſs we ſuppoſe him ſpeaking of a reſem- 
Blance, to wit, that the Law was a repreſentation 
rather than the perfect and eſſential form of things; 
for, how could the Law have any thing more than 
a reſemblance, when the Architype was not yet 
come into real exiſtence ? In the eighth chapter, 
he uſes the word ſhadow, in connection with ano- 
ther term, which determines its meaning. He 
_ faith, The Prieſis that offer gifts according to the 
Law, ferve unia the EXAMPLE and SHA. 
 DOW of heavenly things ; that is, of the ſpiritual 
things of Chriſt's kingdom. | 
Theſe ſpiritual things were revealed ta Moſes ' 
in the mount of God; and, he was commanded 
to repreſent them to the Jews in the hieroglyphi- 
cal defcription of the tabernacle and its ſervices, 
For, when the Apoſtle had ſaid, The Prieſts and 
their offerings ſerved to the EXAMPLE and 
SHADOW of heavenly things, he added, As 
Maſes was admoniſhed of God, when he was about 
10 make the taberuacle; far, See, ſaith he, that 
thou make all things accarding ta the PATTERN 
ewe to thee in the Mount. By this, it is plain, 
that Moſes was thewed, probably in a viſion, the 
great Architype of the Law, and was then in- 
ſtructed in the purpoſe of God to have the Archi- 
type exactly portrayed in the legal inſtitutions. 

In the ninth chapter, the Apoſtle obſerves, that 
almoſt all things are by the Law purged with bloag; 
and, without ſhedding of blood is uo remiſſion. He 
adds, It was neceſſary that the PATTERNS of 
things in the heaveus ſhould be purified by theſe 3 
but the heavenly things themſelves with better ſu- 
crifices 
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crifices than theſe. For Chriſt is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the 
FIGURES of the TRUE; but into heaven itſelf, 
now to appear in the preſence of God for us; name- 
ly, as our great High-Prieſt, having firſt put away 
ſin by the ſacrifice of Himſelf. And more parti- 
cularly in the ſeventh and eighth verſes, where he 
mentions the High-Prieſt entering once every year, 
not without blood which he offered for himſelf 
and the errors of the people ; he adds the reaſon 
of it in theſe plain words, THE HOLY GHOST 
THIS SIGNIFYING, that the way into the 
Holieſt of all was not yet made manifeſt, while the 
firft tabernacle was yet ſtanding — the repetition 
every year ſhewing the inſufficiency of the Levitt- 
cal inſtitutions, to take away fin, and directing the 
worſhippers to look forward to one perfect and 
every way ſufficient ſacrifice. And, when this ſa- 
crifice was actually offered, an inviſible hand rent 
the veil, which obſtructed the view of the moſt 
holy place, from the top to the bottom, and laid 
it open; to ſignify, no doubt, that Chriſt had ob- 
tained eternal redemption, and had now opened 
the way for repenting finners believing in Him, 
into the Holieſt of all, that is, into the heavenly 
ſtate of things, and into heaven itſelf. 19 

Theſe texts expreſs with ſufficient clearneſs, 
and more clearly it could not be expreſſed, that 
the Law was a figurative, or typical repreſentation 
of things relating to the ſalvation of mankind. 
But, that no doubt might remain of the typical 
deſign of the Law, that is, to prefigure things to 
come, the Apoſtle informs us that the firſt taber- 
nacle, in which were offered gifts and >" 

| an 
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and the ſervices of which conſiſted in meats and 
drinks and divers waſhings and carnal ordinances, 
was A FIGURE FOR THE TIME THEN 
PRESENT ; which could not have been faid, if 
it had not Been intended to PRE-fgure things 
THEN FUTURE. 

This is the poſitive Evidence, which I meant to 
lay before my Reader, to prove that the Law was 
a typical preaching of the Goſpel. But, there 
are arguments out of number, beſide this poſitive 
evidence, to be drawn from what the Apoſtle 
ſtates in this Epiſtle ; in which he compares the 
Levitical Prieſthood and Sacrifices with the Prieſt- 
hood and Sacrifice of Chriſt, and the various Of- 
fices and Services of the Law with the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity : and, from the many paſſages in 
the New Teſtament, where the legal ſervices, 
and the hiſtorical facts under the old diſpenſation; 
are interpreted in their evangelical ſenſe and 
meaning. 

It is very natural to dppoſe the evidence, 
which is convincing, and perfectly ſatisfying, to 
my own mind, muſt be ſufficient to convince and 
ſatisfy my Readers. I ſhall therefore omit the 
arguments to be deduced from the compariſons 
juſt now mentioned, and ſhall reſt my proof in- 
tirely upon the poſitive evidence which I have 
produced from the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 

I ſhall only deſire, in addition to this evidences 
that my Reader will recollect that Chriſt told the 
Jews, Had ye believed Moſes, ye would have be- 
heved me, for he wrote of ME; that, when our 
Saviour inſtructed his Diſciples going to Emmaus, 


He began at Mo/es, to expound unto them fronr 
his 
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his writings the things concerning Himſelf, and 
particularly-proved out of them that Chrift was to 
ſuffer death, and then to enter into His glory : I 
would deſire my Reader to remember, that, be- 
fore King Agrippa, St. Paul declared he held and 
preached none other things than thoſe which Moſes 
did ſay ſhould come, to wit, that Chri/t ſiould ſi- 
er, that He ſhould be the firſt that ſhould riſe from 
the dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the people, 
and to the Gentiles; and, that this ſame St. Paul, 

when he was brought a priſoner to Rome, called 
the Jews together, and expounded and teſtified 
the kingdom of God, that is, the Goſpel diſpenſa- 
tion, perſuading them concerning Jeſus out off the 
Law of Moſes. Now, I would preſs my Reader 
to conſider, if the Goſpel diſpenſation was ex- 
pounded and teſtified out of the Law of Moſes, 
if Jeſus be the /ubjed of Moſes's writings, if it was 
proved from thence that Chri/t was to ſuffer death 
for every man; and ri/e again, and enter into his 
glory, and that he ſhould ſtew light unto the Jews, 
and to the Gentile nations, to what part of theſe 
writings of Moſes will my Reader turn and find 
evidence in proof of theſe doctrines * Certainly, he 
may read the writings of Moſes, a thouſand times, 
and never fee theſe doctrines in them; nor any 
proofs to confirm the truth of theſe doctrines, un- 
leſs he be inſtructed to confider the Law as a ty- 
pical repreſentation of Goſpel truths, and know 
how to interpret the obſcure enigmatical ſayings, . 
the hiſtorical paintings, and the hieroglyphical re- 
preſentations in the-writings of Moles, as a re 
har mode of evangelical preaching. 


it the hiſtorical facts in the Old Teſtament, and 
the 
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the inſtitutions of Moſes, were not typical, and a 
kind of hieroglyphical writing of evangelical truths, 
all St. Paul's arguments in his Epiſtles to the 
Romans, Galatians, and the Hebrews, and many 
arguments in his other Epiſtles, fall to the ground, 
as an artful attempt to captivate the imagination, 
rather than to convince the judgment by ſound 
reaſoning. But, this is inconſiſtent with St. Paul's 
character, and inconſiſtent with what appears to be 
his manner of proceeding. He argues out of the 
writings of Moſes with the utmoſt ſe riouſneſs, 
with an evident conviction in his own mind that 
theſe writings contam all the doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity, and with a perfect perſuaſion that the proofs 
which he produces from them, will be as ſatisfac- 
tory to thoſe who believe the divine legation of 
Moſes, as any ſeries of the moſt ſtupendous mi- 
racles can be, when produced to the ſenſes of un- 
believers. 

To ſay that St. Paul only accommodates ſome de- 
tached ſentences in the writings of Moſes to coun- 
tenance his doctrines, or that he only uftrates 
the doctrines of Chriſttanity by the hiſtorical facts 
and ceremonies of the Law, is a mere pretence to 
invalidate the force of his arguments: it is the at- 
tempt of a ſophiſt to reduce the Apoſtle's proof to 
a Bath-Rol, an echo from heaven; and repreſents 
this learned man and great Apoſtle, as a very in- 
concluſive reaſoner indeed. The art of accommo- 
dation and illuſtration, Kowever ingenious, pro- 
duces no evidence to fatisfy an inquifitive mind. 
The accommodation of old, well-known ſayings 
and cuſtoms, to ſome preſent purpoſe, may enli- 
ven a ſerious argument; and illuſtration may more 

| | clearly 
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clearly expreſs the meaning of a propoſition of 
ſyllogiſm—it may dazzle the mind of the ignorant, 
and rivet the prejudices of thoſe whoſe minds are 
already prepoſſeſſed; but, cannot poſſibly produce 
any rational conviction in thoſe who will carefully 
examine the ground which lies before them. If, 
therefore, we conſider the Apoſtle's manner of ar- 
guing, on the important ſubject of juſtification, 
and other doctrines of Chriſtianity, we muſt con- 
clude, in reverence of his character, and in defe- 
rence to his apoſtolic authority, that the hiſtorical 
facts and ceremonies of the Law were typical, 
expreſs images of evangelical truths. 

Many great men, of illuſtrious character for their 


learning, have employed their talents upon the 


ſacred writings, in what may be called literal, 
verbal, hiſtorical, and philoſophical criticiſm. 
They have confirmed the authenticity of diſputed 
texts; they have purged the ſacred volume from 
interpolations, the errors of tranſcribers ; and, in 
a very maſterly manner, they have vindicated the 
ſacred Scriptures againſt the objections of Infidels, 
and have produced a courſe of the moſt con- 
vincing arguments, to eſtabliſh the divine autho- 
rity of the Bible, as containing a revelation from 
God. Their learned labours have an important 
uſe: great advantage may be derived from them. 
But, it muſt be obſerved, with reſpect to the 
Old Teſtament in particular, that any one of good 
natural abilities, and of patient applicaffen, may 
attain to a critical knowledge of theſe ſacred 
writings, and be firmly perſuaded that they con- 
tain a divine revelation, and yet continue an un- 
believing Jew with the veil upon his heart ; or an 

M unbelieving 
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unbelieving Gentile, an alien from the common- 
wealth of the ſpiritual Ifracl, and a ſtranger from 
the covenants of promiſe, an utter ſtranger to that 
important ſenſe of the holy books intended, in 
ſuch a variety of inſtances, to bear teſtimony to 
the Saviour of the world; that ſenſe, which is 
called the ſpiritual or evangelical ſenſe. _ 
In proot that learned men may diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their critical ſkill upon the ſurface of the 
Scriptures, and believe that the Bible contains a 
divine revelation, without believing that revela- 
tion, or underſtanding the true meaning of the 
_ Scriptures, or feeling their importance, I need 
only mention the fact, that many ſuch learned men 
diſagree among themſelves, and have diſputed 
what 1s the true meaning of the Scriptures, what 
is the nature of the revelation contained in them; 
and, that many of them have appeared to be 
utterly deſtitute of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and 
as worldly and carnal as profeſſed Infidels. This 
is no new thing in the earth. The Scriptures 
were ſtudied and criticiſed, with infinite labour, 
by the learned Rabbies, the Scribes, and Phari- 
ſees. They believed that the writings of Moſes 
contained a revelation from God, yet did not 
believe that revelation ©; they ſtudied and criti- 
ciſed the Prophets, and yet did not know, nor 
underſtand, the voice of the Prophets. 
Let us not, therefore, only nibble at the ſhell; 
but end vor, by all means, to get at the — 
Kernel 


© There is one that accuſeth you, But if ye believe not bis writings, how 
even Moſes, in whom ye truſt. For ſhall ye believe my words ? John v. 
bad ye believed Moſes, ye would 45z 46, 47. 
bave believed me : for be wrote of me. 
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kernel, ſo full of ſpiritual nutriment and com- 
fort. Let us eſteem the whole Book of God, 
The Bible, as an ineſtimable treaſure, which ex- 
- cels all the riches of the earth; becauſe the fruit 
thereof extends itſelf, not only to the time ſpent 
in this tranſitory world, but, directs, diſpoſes, and 
prepares the minds and hearts of men, for the en- 
joyment of that eternal life and happineſs which 
are above in heaven. f 


* 2 CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM. 


Tur hiſtory, contained in the books of Moſes, 
is a very important part of the typical diſpenſation. 
Something has been already noticed on this ſub— 
ject. The field is a very wide one. It is not my 
deſign to examine every part of it particularly. 
J ſhall confine myſelf to the Hiſtory of the Pa- 
triarch Abraham ; and, will only notice the moſt 
ſtriking incidents, to prove that the hiſtory in the 
books of Moſes was deſignedly typical. | 

The Hiſtory of Abraham is choſen, in pre- 
ference to any other part of the Old-teſtament - 
hiſtory, becauſe Abraham is called The Father 
of the Faithful, and is ſet forth as the great Ex- 
emplar, or Pattern, of all believers in every age 
of the Church ; which, of itſelf, juſtifies the idea 
of a typical deſign in the Old-teſtament hiſtory : 
And, this character of Abraham, as Father of the 
Faithful, and Pattern of believers in every age of 
the Church, prompts us to expect ſtronger ex- 
preſſions ® evangelical truths in his hiſtory than 
in any other. In addition to this ground of pre- 
terence, there are many paſlages in the New Teſ- 
tament, which will guide us in the interpretation 


of 
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of this hiſtory ; to which if we ſtrictly adhere, as 
I hope to do, the play of a warm and lively imagi- 
nation will be precluded. 

We are plainly told, in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
Galatians, that God preached before the Goſpel 
unto Abraham ; and that the ſubject of this Goſpel 
was the univerſal ſalvation of men, that God would 
juſtify the Heathen through faith, ſaying unto Abra- 
ham, In thee ſhall all nations be bleſſed. Again, 
in the ſame Epiſtle, we are told, that the promiſes 
were made io Abraham and his ſeed. He ſaith 
not And to ſeeds, in the plural number, as of many 
but, as of one in the ſingular number, And to thy 
ſeed, which is Chriſt ; either Chriſt perſonally, or 
Chrift myſtically ; tor Chriſt and all believers are 
one ſpiritual body. That theſe promiſes relate to 
the eternal ſalvation of all true believers, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, is evident by the uſe which St. 
Paul makes of this Hiſtory of Abraham in treat- 
ing of the doctrine of juſtification. And, that 
Abraham underſtood the promiſes in this ſenſe is 
probable, at leaſt, from the evident impoſſibility 
that they ſhould ever be. fulfilled in a literal ſenſe : 
for, how could all nations, an innumerable hoſt 
of families, poſſeſs and enjoy the inheritance, it 
the inheritance, to which theſe promiſes relate, 
were the earthly Canaan; which is ſo ſmall 
a portion of the globe, that, in a large map of 
the world, it may be covered with a finger? And, 
that theſe promiſes were ſpiritual and evangelical 
promiſes, appears from this circumſtance, the na- 
tural children of Abraham were excluded from 
all intereſt in them. 

St. Paul argues, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, 

M 3 | that 
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that Iſhmael, who was a ſon of Abraham, had 
nothing to do with them ; no, not though he was 
circumciſed. And, from hence he concludes, that 
Iſrael after the fleſh, who were the natural de- 
ſcendants of Abraham, and were circumciſed, 
muſt look for a title to theſe promiſes in ſome 
other principle, which will afford a ſurer ground 
of hope than their natural relation to Abraham, 
and their obfervance of the legal inſtitutions. It 
was necellary that they ſhould be born again, that 
is, ſhould acquire another title to the eternal in- 
heritance. The bleſſing belongs to the children 
of promiſe ; to them, who, whether natural chil- 
dren of Abraham, or Gentiles by extraction, birth, 
or education, are treading in the ſteps of Abra- 
ham's faith. "Theſe are counted for the ſeed : theſe 
are the ſpiritual children of Abraham, Hraelites 
indeed, the Iſrael of God; and, to them the pro- 
miſes were made, or made in their favour. To 
argue thus from the hiſtory of Abraham, it that 
hiſtory were not deſignedly typical, or if the pro- 
miſes were not ſpiritual, or if, beſſde the literal 
ſenſe, they had not an evangelical defign ; would 
be the moſt inconcluſive method of reaſoning that 
can poſſibly be purſued, and utterly unworthy of 
St. Paul's character ; who, in the opinion of judges» 
* was one of the moſt accurate, conciſe, and ob- 
« truſive reaſoners that ever forced the meaning of 
«© words upon the underſtanding of mankind.” * 
But further; the Goſpel was not preached gene- 
rally in that enigmatical ſaying, as it may appear 
to us, and certainly is, taken by itſelf, and when 


read in the Moſaic hiſtory, which could not ex. 
8 preſs 


4 Burgh's Confutation of Lindley, 
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preſs things more plainly, in conſiſtence with the 
nature of a typical diſpenſation. Abraham did 
not only apprehend that there would be ſalvation 
in his ſeed, ſome way or other; but, the Goſpel 
was particularized to him: he apprehended the 
method of divine grace- and mercy. Otherwiſe, 
it could not be faid the Goſpel was preached unto 
Abraham; for, preaching the Goſpel conſiſts in 
unfolding the myſtery of grace. — Again, the 
Apoſtle ſaith, To Abraham and his ſeed were the 
promiſes made. But, what ſort of promiſes are 
they, and what kind of object do they preſent. to 
any one's faith, if the meaning of the promiſes be 
not underſtood ? He adds in the next verſe, The 
covenant, meaning the covenant of grace and 
mercy, was confirmed before of God in Chriſt ; that 
is, it was revealed to Abraham, and confirmed by 
oath, giving him aſſurance that God would cer- 
tainly accompliſh all the promiſes contained in 
the everlaſting covenant. This, ſurely, could not 
be ſaid, if there had been no typical deſign in 


theſe tranſactions, and if Abraham had not un- 


derſtood the typical deſign; if he had not under- 
ſtood that the promiſed bleſſing Mould come on the 
Gentiles through Jeſus Chriſt, that is, that an in- 
numerable company, which no man can num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, ſhould be rated up again to eternal 
life through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. That this was 
meant by the blefling, the promiſe, and oath of 
Jehovah, expreſſed to Abraham, is plainly de- 
clared in the fixth chapter of the Epiſtle to the 


Hebrews ; where the Apoſtle repreſents this bleſ- 
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ſing, this promiſe and oath, as deſigned for the 
conſolation of all the heirs of promiſe, that is, of 
all who fly for refuge to lay hold on the hope ſet 
before them, which as the anchor of their ſouls, . 
ſupports them in the hvely expectation of a future 
reſurrection to the enjoyment of God in heaven. 
This is plainly the Apoſtle's meaning, and the 
meaning which he attributes to the Moſaic hiſ- 
tory ; but which cannot be extracted by any art 
of criticiſm from the hiſtory itſelf, unleſs the hiſ- 
tory be delignedly typical. 

In the eighth chapter of St. John, we find our 
Lord ſpeaking of Abraham as one who was well 
acquainted with his perſon and character. Ve 
were Abraham's children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham. But now ye ſeek to kill me, a man that 
hath told you the truth, T111S did not Abraham. 
And again, at the fifty-ſixth verſe, Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day; and he ſaw it, 
and was glad. Then ſaid the Jews unto him, Thou 
art not yet fifty years old, and ſiaſi thou ſeen Abra- 
ham 2 or, which is the ſame, Has Abraham ſeen 
thee? Jeſus ſaid unto them, Verily, verily, I ſay 
unto you, Before Abraham was, I am. If there be 
any meaning in theſe words, the loweſt conſtruc- 
tion that can be given, is, that Abraham under- 
ſtood the promiſe of bleſſing in his ſeed, as re- 
lating to Chriſt; that he had a lively apprehenſion 
of our Saviour's advent; that he earneſtly deſired 
to ſee the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh ; and God 
ſo far favoured his withes, that Abraham ſaw the 
proceſs, order, and accompliſhment of the pro- 
miſe in the plaineſt typical repreſentation of things 
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to come, a repreſentation which gave entire ſatis- 
faction to his mind, in the way of anticipation, 
and filled him with unſpeakable joy. 

We will now turn to the eleventh chapter of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where we find a very par- 
ticular deſcription of Abraham's evangelical cha- 
racter, and where ſome parts of his hiſtory are re- 
preſented as having a parabolic meaning, or de- 
ſigned to expreſs his faith and hope towards God 
in regard to a future ſtate. By faith Abraham, 
when he was called to go out into a place which he 
ſhould after recerve for an imheritance, obeyed : and 


he went out, not knowing whither he went. By 


faith he ſojourned in the land of promiſe, as m a 
range country, dwelling in tabernacles with Iſaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the ſame promiſe. 
For he looked for a city which hath foundations, 
hoſe builder and maker is God. —T heſe all (Abra- 
ham, Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob, and a multitude beſides), 
died in faith, not having received the promiſes, that 
is, the accompliſhment of them, but having ſeen 
them afar off, in a diſtant period and future ſtate 
of things, and were perſuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confeſſed that they were ſtrangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. For they that ſay ſuch 
things, declare plainly that they ſeek a country. 
And truly, if they had been mindful of that country, 
from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned : But now they defire 
a better country, that is, an heavenly : Wherefore, 
God is not aſhamed to be called Their God; for he 
hath prepared for them a city. 

My obſervations on this paſſage will be intro- 
duced with greater advantage in our review of 
Abraham's 
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Abraham's hiſtory, as related by Moſes ; which 
will be the ſubject of the next chapter. I ſhall 
only notice at this time, that it is evident from 
this Scripture, that Abraham underſtood God's 
promiſe of Canaan ,/þ:ritually, that is, as deſign- 
ing a future ſtate, an heavenly inheritance ; and 
that, if the Apoſtle had purpoſely intended to 
deſcribe the principles, the views, the temper, and 
the life of a holy Chriſtian, he could not have ex- 
prefled the Chriſtian character more perfectly than 
in what he here relates of Abraham from the 

hiſtory of this Patriarch in the books of Moſes. 
Let us now turn to another paſlage*, where St. 
Paul deſcribes ſeveral incidents in the hiſtory of 
Abraham, and attaches to them a moſt important 
evangelical meaning. 4? is written, that Abraham 
had two ſons ; the one by a bond-maid, the other by 
a free-woman. But he of the bond-woman, was 
born after the fleſh : but he of the free-woman, by 
promiſe, Which things are an allegory ; that is, a 
true hiſtory of things; but which, beſides the 
truth of hiſtory in a literal ſenſe, have a ſpiritual 
meaning, and were deligned by the Holy Ghoſt 
to repreſent the ſtate of the Church in the fol- 
lowing particulars. Tyr theſe, viz. the bond-maid 
and the free-woman, are, or ſignify, the two co- 
venants ; the one from the mount Sinai, which gen- 
 dereth to bondage which is Agar, or was repre- 
ſented by Agar. For this Agar is mount Sinai in 
Arabia. Agar was the name given by the Arabs 
to this mountain; and therefore, by a peculiar 
propriety of name, the Sinai covenant was fitly 
repreſented by her. The Apoſtle is ſpeaking here 
of 
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of the Law in the letter, without the glory which 
ſhone on the countenance of Moſes, that is, with- 
out its typical, evangelical meaning; without 
which, the Law is a mere covenant, or law, of 
works, and conſtrains men to labour in the ſpirit 
of bond-ſlaves, without enjoyment, or hope, of ſpi- 
ritual life and liberty—And, this Agar, or covenant, 
and the children of this covenant, an/wereth to 
Jeruſalem which now is, and is in bondage with her 
children, deſcribes the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh 
Church. But Jeruſalem which is above, the true 
Church, every member of which is born of God 
and knoweth God in the ſpirit, is free, which is 
the mother of us all for all fincere believers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, who worſhip God in 
ſpirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus, that is, who 
ſubmit themſelves to God, according to the ſpi- 
ritual intendment of the typical inſtitutions, and 
have no confidence in the fleſh, in the legal ob- 
ſervances, are heirs of a heavenly inheritance, and 
are citizens of the new Jeruſalem—Now we, 
Brethren, as Iſaac was, are the children of promiſe. 
But, as then, he that was born after the fleſh, per- 
ſecuted him that was born after the ſpirit, even ſo 
it is now—the carnal Jews expreſſing their jealouſy 
and hatred againſt thoſe who are Iſraelites indeed; 
and all carnal Chriſtians, and ſelt-righteous mo- 
raliſts, and all children of this world, of whatever 
caſt or character, will do the ſame, in oppoſition 
to thoſe who are ſpiritual—Nevertheleſs, what 
ſaith the Scripture Caſt out the bond-woman and 
her ſon : for the ſon of the bond-woman ſhall not 
be heir with the ſon of the free woman : that 1s, 


the legal inſtitutions ſhall no longer be obſerved ; 
the 
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the Sinaĩ covenant ſhall be aboliſhed, vaniſh away; 
the Jews ſhall no longer be the peculiar people 
of God excluſively ; nor ſhall they have any title 
to the eternal inheritance, by virtue of that co- 
venant of works, to ſhare with thoſe who are chil- 
dren of God by faith in Jeſus Chriſt. The Law 
in the letter having reſpect only to the earthly 
Canaan; and the political righteouſneſs of man, 
and all 1 higheſt virtues, having relation only to 
this preſent world, where they meet their reward; 
cannot be any ground of hope towards God i in 
relation to that ſtate of things with which they 
have no neceſſary connection. So then, Brethren, 
by the evidence of this hiſtory in its typical . 
meaning, we, who truly believe in Jeſus, are not 
children of the bond-woman, under the law to 
ſerve in oldneſs of the letter, but children of the 
Free-woman, of Sarah, the true Church, by virtue 
of the promiſe of life in Chriſt Jeſus: We ſerve in 
newneſs of the fpirit, and are free indeed; and 
therefore heirs of the eternal inheritance. 

I have, ſomewhere, met with an evaſive ac- 
count of St. Paul's application of the hiſtory of 
of Abraham in this paſſage ; which, if. a true 
account, would preclude the uſe which 1s in- 
tended by quoting it. It has been ſaid, When 
St. Paul wrote this Epiſtle to the Galatians, there 
was a prevailing faſhion and fondneſs for allego- 
rizing ; and, that St. Paul, in conformity with this 
taſte, quotes the hiſtory of Abraham, by way of 
accommodation, to illuſtrate, not to prove, his 
doctrine : ſo that the Holy Ghoſt intended no ſuch 
thing in the Old-teſtament hiſtory, as 1s here re- 
preſented by that hiſtory in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
Galatians. 
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Galatians. Not to ſay, How inconſiſtent this is 
with the dignity and gravity of St. Paul, as an in- 
ſpired Apoſtle ; it is ſurely paying a bad compli- 
ment to his judgment, as a ſenſible man and a 
ſcholar, to ſuppoſe him guilty of conforming to 
the moſt corrupt taſte that ever diſgraced men of 
letters. It does not appear true, that, when St. 
Paul wrote this Epiſtle, there exiſted in the 
Church any ſuch fondneſs for allegory as is pre- 
tended. There was, indeed, in the Jewiſh 
Church, a ſect, called Di/puters, teachers of alle- 
gories and myſteries, whoſe tabulous expoſitions 
of the Scriptures bred queſtions and ſtrife of 
words: but, St. Paul in 1 Cor. i. and 1 Tim. 1, 
expreſſes the ſevereſt cenſure againſt them ; and is 
it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he himſelf would ever 
fall into a practice which he ſo juſtly condemned? 

In Origeu's time, indeed, imagination ran wild 
in this way of interpreting the Scriptures. The 
Scriptures were treated as a noſe of wax, and 
moulded to every one's face and fancy ; and this - 
fondneſs for allegory then threatened the ruin of 
Chriſtianity, as much as the contrary extreme, the 
affectation of common ſenſe and philoſophical rea- 
ſon does at this time. But, baſe coin proves there 
is, ſomewhere, coin of intrinſic value and agree- 
able to the ſtandard of truth. And, ſurely, this 
| fondneſs for allegory had never prevailed in the 
Church, if there had not been a true allegorical 
meaning in the Scriptures of very great import- 
ance. 

I would further remark on this ſubject, that 
there would be ſonre appearance of a juſt pretence 
tor the ſuppoſition, that St. Pauk quotes this * 
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of the hiſtory of Abraham by way of accommo- 
dation, if it could be ſaid, This 1s the only part of 
the Old-teſtament hiſtory which St. Paul uſes in 
this manner. But, when references are frequently 
made in the New Teſtament to the hiſtory in the 
Old Teſtament, as a kind of hiſtorical painting, 
to repreſent and vindicate the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, the ſuppoſition muſt be regarded as a very 
vain pretence. And, it this ſuppoſition be a juſt 
repreſentation of St. Paul's deſign in quoting the 
| hiſtory of Abraham, of Agar and Sarah, in the 
fourth chapter of his Epiſtle to the Galatians, it 
would go very far towards invalidating the argu- 
ments by which he proves and vindicates the im- 
portant doctrine of juſtification by faith in the cru- 
cified Redeemer; for, his arguments are drawn 
from the hiſtory of Abraham, and from that part 
of the hiſtory which is intimately connected with 
the circumſtances to which this paſſage refers. 
And ſurely, his arguments loſe all their force, and 
indeed are no arguments at all, if the hiſtory of 
Abraham be quoted by way of accommodation, 
to illuſtrate, not to prove, his doctrine ; that is, if 
the Holy Ghoſt did not intend the hiſtory to con- 
vey a ſpiritual, or typical, meaning. 

St. Paul called this part of the hiſtory of Abra- 
ham, which he quoted in Gal. iv. An Allegory, 
But, does it follow, that the other parts of his 
hiſtory are not an allegory too? The literal ſenſe 
of the hiſtory, in the fifteenth chapter of Geneſis, 
expreſſes no more than a promiſe that Abraham 
ſhould have a ſon and heir, from whom would de- 
ſcend an innumerable progeny to inherit the land 
of Canaan. This promiſe Abraham believed; 
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and, his believing this promiſe, under. the diſcou- 


ragement of natural impediments, was accounted 


to him for righteouſneſs} becauſe, in believing the 
promiſe, he gave glory to God, to his truth and 
all-ſfuficiency f. The literal ſenſe of the hiſtory, 
in Geneſis xv. which, as I have ſaid; relates to the 
temporal intereſts of Abraham and his family, no 
more expreſſes the Chriſtian doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion by faith in Chriſt crucified, than that other 
part of the hiſtory quoted by St. Paul in his Epiſtle 
to the Galatians, concerning Agar and Sarah, Iſh- 
mael and Iſaac. Every commentator and expoſi- 
tor of the Scriptures, who treats of the doctrine of 
juſtification from the fifteenth chapter of Geneſis, 
or would illuſtrate and explain the Apoſtle's argu- 
ments deduced from this hiſtory, 1s obliged to have 
recourſe to the hidden, or myſtical, ſenſe of the 
hiſtory of Abraham, and particularly of the pro- 
miſe in Gen. xv. ; that is, he is obliged to conſider 
the hiſtorical facts as an allegory. It is only up- 
on this ground, that St. Paul's arguments, in the 
Epiſtles to the Romans and the Galatians, on the 
ſubject of juſtification, taken from the hiſtory of 
Abraham, are concluſive ; namely, the certainty 
of the allegorical, or typical, ſenſe of the hiſtory, 
as relating to Chriſt and to all the ſpiritual ſeed of 
the Patriarch. 

I have now laid before my Reader thoſe paſſages 
in the New Teſtament, which, taken together ; and, 
the ſcope of the arguments contained in them duly 
conſidered ; will, I truſt, vindicate the idea of a 
typical deſign in the hiſtory of Abraham. I have 
alſo guarded my Reader againſt the ſubterfuge, 
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under which the importance of this hiſtory, as a 
parabolic repreſentation of evangelical truths, has 
been denied. I may now recur to the hiſtory it- 
ſelf, and venture to preſent it 'to my Reader as a 
lively type of Chriſtian experience, of the repen- 
tance, faith, hope, piety, ſelf-denying conduct, the 
life and death, of all the Saints of God. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HISTORY OF ABRAHAM. 


To make my ground as firm as poſſible, and to 
prevent the neceſſity of producing an argument to 
juſtify every particular circumſtance of the inter- 
pretation, which I mean to give, of this hiſtory; 
I muſt deſire my Reader will recollect, and im- 
preſs upon his memory, that Abraham is called 
The Father of all them that believe*, whether Jews 
or Gentiles ; that righteouſneſs is imputed to them 
alſo, who walk in the ſteps of the faith of Abraham ; 
that this faith conſiſts in beheving on Him that - 
raiſed up Jeſus our Lord from the dead“, and has 
reſpe& to this circumſtance in the death and re- 
ſurrection of Jeſus, that he was delivered for our 
offences, and raiſed again for our juſtification ;. that 
whoever are truly the children of Abraham will 
do the works of Abraham", particularly in paying 
a proper regard to the important character of 
Chriſt, and rejoicing in Him as riſen from the 
dead}; living detached from the world®, willingly 
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obedient to the divine preceptsꝰ, ſacrificing what- 
ever is moſt dear in this world to the name of 
God?, and then yielding up the ghoſt, at laſt, in 
the bleſſed hope of immortal life“. 

The firſt thing, which preſents itſelf to our con- 
ſideration, in this hiſtory, is the calling of Abra- 
ham to the knowledge of God. He did not attain 
to this, to know and behevein Him, by any natu- 
ral light, by the aid of philoſophy, by any efforts of 
his own, by any natural inſtinct, or any kind of 
intrinſic virtue. But, the God of glory appeared, 
that is, revealed Himſelf, unto Abraham, when 
he dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees: and the Lord 
ſaid unto him, Get thee out of thy country, E&c.— 
Faith comes by hearing; and hearing, by the word 
of God. A man can receive nothing, except it be 
given him from heaven®. And, never was there a 
holy man upon earth, that could boaſt of a ſingle 
ray of ſpiritual light, which was not derived, to 
him, from the Father of lights, either mediately 
or immediately, by revelation. 

When the revelation of God was communicated 
to Abraham, there was a general apoſtacy from 
the ſpirit and truth of the primitive religion. Even 
Abraham's family, Terah and Nahor, ſerved other 
Gods. — Such was the ſtate of religion in the 
world, when the Loxpd came to Abraham, and 
_ called him to forſake his country and kindred, to 

go into a land, which, ſaid He, I will frew thee.— 
Abraham was not diſobedient to the heavenly 

viſion. 
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viſion. He went out, not knowing whither he 
went. He came and dwelt in Haran; which lay ' 
in the way to Canaan. 

Here, we have a pattern of the firſt dawn 


of grace. The ſtate of every man, Jew and Gen- 
tile, previous to the revelation of Jeſus Chrift, 


was a ſtate of apoſtacy and alienation from God'. 
Even they, who are born and educated where 


the light of revelation ſhines, until it ſhine into 
their hearts, are minding earthly things, preferring 
the creature to the Creator, which is idolatry*: 

they are living in ſinful practices, ſerving divers 
luſts and pleaſures“; or, at leaſt, are ſerving God 


_ hypocenitically*, having a form of godlineſs without 


either light in their minds or grace in their hearts”. 
Alt is the Word and Spirit of God, which pro- 
duces the converſion of men“, and excites them 
to ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortality. 
But when the heart is firſt impreſſed by the appre- 
henſion of divine truths, our views are general 
and very indiſtint. The awful thought of an 
Hereafter, of Eternity, of Heaven and Hell, alarms 
the conſcience, and diſpoſes us to break our con- 
nections with this deluſive world, to forſake our 
fins, and to ſeek a better inheritance than can be 
found in tranſitory enjoyments. . 

Under the influence of this imperfect light, we 
begin to repent : we make ſome efforts to reform 
our lives: we ſhun familiar converſe with the 
wicked, and ſhun their purſuits : we begin ſeriouſly 
and in good earneſt to aſſume a religious character; 
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and then for want of further information, we fit 
down, contented with this little progreſs, as Abra- 
ham in Haran. But, the Chriſtian character is 
not yet formed. The miniſtry of John the Baptiſt, 

and all its beſt effects, were but Nen to the 
kingdom of Meſſiah. 

After Abraham had dwelt Ge time in Haran, 
or Charran as it is called in St. Luke's hiſtory of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, the Word of God came 
to him with greater clearneſs. He removed him 
into Canaan, gave him a diſtinct view of the land 
of promiſe, and aſſured him that he ſhould have 
it for a poſſeſſion. —Thus, by degrees, we attain 
unto a more lively apprehenſion of the future ſtate ; 
to a more certain aſſurance of it, and to a more 


comfortable expectation of poſſeſſing that eternal 


inheritance, which God, that cannot lie, hath 
promiſed. | 
« With the Patriarch's joy, 
© Thy call I follow to the land unknown. 
I truſt in Thee, and know in whom ] truſt : 
Or life, or death, is equal: neither weighs: 
« All weight in this—O, let me live to Thee!“ 


But, how could Abraham hope to poſſeſs the 
land of Canaan, occupied as it then was by tribes 
and nations; and he himſelf far advanced in years, 
and not yet the father of a family? Lord God, faid 
he, What wilt thou give me, ſeeing I go childleſs ? 
Therefore a ſon was promiſed, and an innumerable 
progeny : He that ſhall come out of thine own bowels 
Rall be thine heir. And He brought him forth 
abroad, and faid, Look now toward heaven, and 
tell the ſtars, if thou be able to number them : 
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And He ſaid unto him, So fhall-thy ſeed be. And 
he believed in the LorD,. and He counted it to 
him for righteouſneſs.—It was this belief which 
ſupported the hope of Abraham and perfected his 
character, as a pilgrim in the land of promiſe. 
And it is the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, and our 
faith'in Him, as the only means of obtaining the 
inheritance of eternal life, which eſtabliſhes our 
hope in God, _ completes the Chriſtian cha- 
racter. 

In my attempt to illuſtrate this typical hiſtory, it. 
is beſide my purpoſe, if I notice the ſpiritual cha- 
racter of Abraham. Yet, becauſe it is ſo neceſſary 
to the general plan of this work; that this ſpiritual- - 
character of the Patriarch be perfectly manifeſted, 
I ſhall allow myſelf to paſs from the literal hiſtory 
of Abraham, to remark that, in waiting long for 
the promiſed ſeed, in the conception and birth of 
Iſaac extraordinem nature, in his innocent, obedi- 
ent, and ſubmiſhve life, in the ſacrifice of this 
only and beloved ſon, in the age of Iſaac when he 
was ſacrificed, and in the place where he was ſa- 
crificed, and in receiving him again in a figure as 
riſen from the dead, and in every other particular 
circumſtance of Iſaac's life recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, Abraham ſaw the moſt lively type of the 
Son of God. This hope of the heavenly Canaan 
and his conſolation in death were derived from the 
promiſe and oath of Jehovah, and grounded upon 
the promiſed ſeed, that is, Chriſt, the Saviour of 
the world. Your father Abraham rejoiced to ſee 


my day, and he ſaw it, and was glad. In this, the + 


character of Abraham and the character of faithful | 
Chriſtians are one and the ſame. 


N 3 We 
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We muſt now attend to the pilgrimage of Abra- 
ham in the land of Canaan. He repeatedly re- 
ceived a promiſe of this country, that God would 
give it to him for a poſſeſſion, and to his ſeed after 
him. Vet, he only ſojourned in it, as in a foreign 
land; not ſettling in any one part of it, nor build- 
ing a fixed habitation for himſelf; but dwelling in 
moveable tabernacles, or tents, with Iſaac and 
Jacob, paſſing from one part of the country to àn- 
other. He was always in the habit of a traveller; 
ſhewing, or declaring, by his manner of living, 
that he had ſome country in view to which he was 
journeying. From theſe circumſtances, Abraham, 
and thoſe with him, who led this travelling kind 
of life, were called Hebrews, that i is, The Travel- 
lers, or The Pilgrims. 

Now the Apoſtle argues, 1f they had been mind- 
ful of that country from whence they came out, 
that is, Haran, it was not far oft, and they might 
have found frequent opportunity to return thither 
again*. What country then had they in view? 
It was not within the borders of Canaan certainly ; 
for, here they gained no inheritance: no, not ſo 
much as to ſet their foot on, to call it their own 


property. N or was it without the borders of this 
land, 


d The world, the native coun - 
try of ſpiritual pilgrims, from 
whence they came out, is never far 


off from them in any part of their 


pilgrimage. They have the ſame 
prapenſities, the ſame natural at- 
tachments, with all other people. 
And here is the trial, and herein 
is the victory of their faith; that, 
with theſe propenſities and at- 
tachments, they reſiſt the tempta- 
tion, and cleave with full purpoſe 


of heart to the Lord, and prac- 
tically prefer the things eternal. 
Some, alas! who join the cara- 
van of pilgrims, return back 
again. Demas hath forſaken us, 
baving loved this prefent world, 
2 Tim. iv. 10. But, we are not 
of them who draw back unto per- 
dition; but of them that believe 
to the ſaving of the ſoul, Heb, x. 
39. See 2 Tim, vi. 9, 10, 11, 12. 
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land, near it. They were travelling to and fro 
continually; which plainly ſhewed they were not 
at home; and, that the country they looked for 
was neither near, nor at a diſtance in this world. 
It was evident, the Apoftle tells us—evident by 
theſe eircumſtances, that they defired a better 
chuntry, even an heavenly one; and, inſtead of 
either moveable dwellings, or fixed habitations in 
this world, that they looked for @ city which hath 
foundations, more durable than were ever laid by 
the moſt ingenious architect, even eternal man- 
ſions, whoſe builder and maker is God: 

But further, they plainly underftood the doc- 
trine of a reſurrection from the dead. They be- 
lieved the promiſe of God, that He would give 
them an inheritance. They confidently expected, 
and had a fure and certain hope, that God would 
fulfil His engagement to each of them perſonally. 
They even died m faith, depending upon Gad's 
veracity, and relying upon His almighty power, 
to accompliſh the purpoſe of His eternal mercy. 
And furely, if in the extreme att of life, they con- 
fidently hoped to inherit the promiſes, they muſt 
have expected a reſurrection from the dead. Theſe 
all died in faith, nat having received the aecom- 
pliſhment of the promiſes, in the preſent life, but 
having ſeen them afar aff in a remote ſtate of things, 
and were perſuaded of them, and embraced them, 
lacking for a better country, the heavenly Canaan, 
which the dead cannot inherit but by a reſur- 
rection from the dead. 

There is a text in the New Teſtament, often 
quoted partially, without regard to the context 
and its preciſe meaning; which, when fo quoted, 

N 4 ſeems 


„e 
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ſeems to contradict the opinion that the Old-teſta- 
ment ſaints underſtood the doctrine of the reſur- 
reclion from the dead—1 Tim. i. 10.—hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Goſpel; 
as if the Goſpel were nothing elſe than the preach- 
ing of the Apoſtles;* or, as if the Goſpel had 
never been preached before our Saviour roſe from + 


the dead. But ſurely, if the Goſpel be a reve- 


lation of a future ftate, and of future reſurrec- 
tion; or, if this doctrine be ſo eſſential a part of 
the Goſpel, that, this omitted, there remains no 


other evangelical truth that can be preſented to 


the faith of mankind;“ and, if the Goſpel was 
preached unto Abraham, and the children of Iſ- 
rael, as it certainly was as well as unto us,“ then 
the doctrine of a future ſtate, and of a reſurrection 
from the dead, was preached unto them, and they 
underſtood it as well as we do now. And, that 
they did ſo, we have the teſtimony of the Author 
of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews: He ſaith, The Pa- 
triarchs died in faith, looking for a better country, 
even an heavenly inheritance: He informs us that 
Moſes eſteemed the reproach of Chriſt greater 
riches than the treaſures of Egypt; for he had re- 


Spedt unto the recompence of the reward; and what 


reward could this be, but the reſurrection to life 
in the heavenly Canaan, for he found it not in 
this 


© Life and immortality may be 
ſaid to be brought to light through 
the preaching of the Apoſiles, in 
regard to the witneſs they bore to 
Chriſt, as having actually accom- 
pli ſhed thoſe things which the Old 
Teſtament prefigured and foretold ; 


di Cor. XV. 14, 17. 


and, in regard to the open and ge- 
neral publication of this doctrine 
to the Gentiles ſitting in darkneſs 
and the ſhadow of death, to whom 
it was as the breaking forth of 
the ſun at midnight in his meri- 
dian luſtre, 


© Heb, iv. 2. Gal. iii. 8. 
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this world? And, he tells us, that others, who 


ſuffered torture, would not accept deliverance from 
the moſt cruel deaths, by complying with the un- 
juſt and impious requiſitions of their perſecutors, 
that they might obtain A BETTER RESUR- 
RECTION. 

But, to what end, or ita, did Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob, lead this pilgrim-life ?—Con- 
ſider the circumſtances of the times in which they 
lived. The ſettled inhabitants of Canaan were 


faſt degenerating towards a total and final apoſ- 


tacy; into which they fell after a few centuries. 
When Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, ſojourned 
among them, the Canaanites had not filled up 
the meaſure of their iniquities. Our merciful God 
had not yet given them up to a reprobate mind. 
He had pity for them, and called them to re- 
pentance. Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were the 
miniſters of God to them for good. In the man- 
ner of their living, they declared plainly that they 
were ſeeking ſome country ; and, it would ſurely 
be a matter of inquiry among the neighbouring 
tribes, whither they were bound, The anſwer 
would be, and their holy lives gave the anſwer» 
Wx ſeek a heavenly country. There is a God 
* who judgeth the earth: There is a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments. God has revealed 
to us His purpoſe of mercy, as well as His deter- 
* mination of judgment to come. Theſe prin- 
* ciples once influenced the conduct of our fore- 
* fathers and yours. But now, you are departing 
* from God, and theſe principles have loſt their 
* force. The true religion is corrupted : you are 


« minding 
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© minding earthly things. And, we live in this 
© manner to teſtify our faith and hope in God, in 
regard to a future ſtate of things; and, by this 
« teſtimony of our faith, we warn you, and call 
© you to repentance, that vou may eſcape the juſt 

« judgment of the Almighty.” | 

This reaſon for the pilgrim-life of the Mn 
expreſſes only a confined and temporary utility. 
The deſign was far more extended. The external 
diſpenſation, under which they were placed, was 
to tiemſelves a type of the higher diſpenſation of 
Providence: it was their leſſon of inſtruction, by 
which they were taught the heavenly doctrine of 


God's mercy and grace. And, the hiſtory of their 


Pilgrimage is a part of the typical revelation, and 


teaches all ſucceeding ages how to live, and how 


to die. He mult be very little converſant with the 
Scriptures, who does not know that there are very 
many paſſages in the New Teſtament, which refer 


to the patriarchal pilgrimage; and which expreſs 


the Chriſtian character by an application of this 
typical hiſtory to the evangelical ſtate of the 
Church: In truth, the New Teſtament ſpeaks 
in ſuch terms of the diſciples of Chriſt, that it is 
almoſt unpoſſible not to conſider the Chriſtian 
Church as a continuity of the fociety of the an- 
cient Hebrews; - with this only difference, that 
now the form of the parabolic diſcipline is drop- 
ped, but the moral character of thoſe ſpiritual 
pilgrims remains to be exhibited to the unbeliev- 
ing world in greater perfection. 

Can my Reader forget the election and calling 


of Abraham, or the principle of his conduct, when 
he 


© a . tes oe eas et EES 
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he reads in 2 Theſſ. ii. 13, 14. God hath, from the 
beginning, CHOSEN you to ſalvation, through ſanc- 
tification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth, 
whereunto he CALLED you, by our Goſpel, to the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ? 
Can he forget the hope and expeftation of Abra- 
ham, and that ſpecial Providence which guided 
and protected him, when he reads in St. Peter“ 
God hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, re/erved in heaven for you who 
are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
ſalvation ready to be revealed in the laſt time? 
Chriſtians, therefore, /ook for the new heavens 
and the new carth, that better country, wherein 
dwelleth righteouſneſs* ; and, they know aſſuredly 
that, if their earthly houſe of this tabernacle were 
diſſolved, they have a building of God, an houſe 


not made with hands, eternal in the heavens*, - 


where they ſhall poſſeſs a better and an enduring 
ſubſtance*. Upon this ground, and with this prin- 


ciple of action, they are to be detached from the 


world, to be diſengaged from its little politics, to 
have their converſation in heaven“, ſetting their 


affections on things above“: They are to be a diſ- 


tine} ſociety®; to have no fellowſhip with the 
wicked in the unfruitful works of darkneſs", not 
to be conformed to this preſent evil world* ; but, 
on the contrary, girding up the loins of their mind ?, 


72 Peter i. 3, 4, 5. | ©2 Peter iii. 13., h 2 Cor. v. 1. 1 Heb. x. 34. 
| * Phil. iii. 20. I Col. iii. 2. 

m John xvii. 21, 23. Rom. xii. 5. 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
» Epheſ. v. 11, o Rom. xii, 2. Px Peter i. 13. Luke xii. 35. 
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and having their feet ſhod with the preparation 
of the Goſpel of peace, in the habit of pilgrims, 
to be holy in all manner of converſation*, paſſing 
the time of their /ojourning here* in an entire de- 
votedneſs to God, ſhewing forth His praiſes who 
called them out of darkneſs to be his witneſſes in 
the world. For, what is the end propoſed by the 
holy lives which Chriſtians live, but that they may 
be as ſalt to the earth", reproving a crooked and 
perverſe nation; ſhining as lights in the world; 
and holding forth the word of life*, ſo as to draw 
the attention of mankind to God and the con- 
cerns of futurity. Dearly beloved, I beſeech you 
as ftrangers and pilgrims, abſtain from flethly luſts, 
which war againſt the ſoul, having your converſa- 
tion honeſt (beautiful, venerable, engaging) among 
the Gentiles; that, whereas they ſpeak againſt you 
as evil doers, they may, by your good works, your 
exemplary conduct, which they hall behold, glo- 
rify God in the day of viſitation”. 

The texts referred to, in the preceding para- 
graph, give the true interpretation of the patri- 
archal pilgrimage. And, I muſt add, This pil. 
grim-life, this holy, heavenly character of Chriſ- 
tians living in fellowſhip one with another, is pro- 
perly The Chriſtian Religion, Chriſtianity knows 
nothing of ſolemn temples, and facrificing prieſts, 
nor of any prieſthood, to diſcharge the ſolemn 
pomp of ſacred rites, in external religion, with a 
view to engage the propitious favour of the Deity, 
or to worſhip the ſupreme exiſtence. The Lord 


of 


4 Epheſ. vi. 15, 1 Peter i. 15. 1 Peter i. 17. t 1 Peter ii. 9, ro. 
u Matth. v. 13. * Phil. ii. 15, 16. Y 1 Peter il. 11, 12. 
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of heaven and earth dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands, neither is worſhipped with men's hands, 
as though He needed any thing, Sc.. But, we 
honour God, and worſhip Him, by a life far re- 


moved from ſecular defigns, and entirely devoted; | 


a life that will carry its own evidence with it, to 


prove, this at leaſt, that we are actuated by a 


principle of faith in God, and have within us a 
ſure and certain hope of eternal life through that 
gracious Lord whoſe name we bear. This was 
the religion and worſhip of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians*: and, it was the means of propagating 
Chriſtianity in the world. Their holy union in 
love, their heavenly converſation, their righteous 
lives, and their triumphant deaths, expreſſing a 
hope full of immortality, witneſſed for God, teſti- 
fied of Jeſus Chriſt, engaged the attention of man- 
kind to the truth and importance of the Chriſtian 
faith, and produced more numerous converſions, 
than all the learned arguments which have iſſued 


from the preſs, and all the ſermons delivered from 
the 


1 Acts xvii. 24, 25. John iv. 21, 23, 24. 1 Tim. ii, 8. James i. 27. 
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= The ſubject of this paragraph 
is very important, and requires 
a more perfect diſcuſſion than will 
conſiſt with the plan of this work. 
To ſupply the defect of this para- 
graph, which is not ſufficiently 
explicit, to prevent a miſappre- 
henſion of my meaning, I ſhall 
add, by way of appendix, a Vi- 
litation- Sermon preachedfince this 
work was prepared for the preſs. 
The Reader will find in it a more 
perfect explanation of my idea of 
that external worſhip, by which 
the God of Chriſtians is owned 


and honoured in the world, and 
in which, I think, the Chrifian 
Religion, principally, if not ex- 
cluſively, conſiſts. When the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians met together in 
one place, they participated to- 
gether the ſacrament which was, 
not only a ſacrament of Chriſt's 
body and blood, but of their holy 
union in love. As for prayers, 
which they occaſionally or ſtatedly 
uſed; this was not an exerciſe ap- 
propriate to Chriſtians, but com- 


mon to Chriſtians, to Jews, and 


Gentiles. 
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the pulpit in modern times. And, it was with 
good reaſon that Tertullian, addreſſing the enemies 
of Chriſtianity, ſaid, © Do your worſt, and rack 
« your inventions for tortures for Chriſtians; it is 
* all to no purpoſe. You do but attract the world, 
*© and make it fall in love the more with our re- 
„ ligion. The more you mow us down, the 
„ thicker we riſe. The Chriſtian blood you ſpill 
js like the ſeed you ſow; it ſprings from the 
earth again, and fructifies the more. Many of 
your Philoſophers have ſet themſelves to write 
* the world into patience and a contempt of 
“ death; but, their pompous glitter of words has 
not made the tithe of diſciples that our lives 
* have done. That which you reproach in us as 
e ſtubbornneſs, has been the moſt imftruting miſ- 
* treſs in proſelyting the world: for, who has not 
* been ſtruck at the fight of that you call ſtub- 
* bornneſs, and from thence puſhed on to look into 

* the reality and reaſon of it? And, who ever 

* looked well into our religion, but came over 
4 to it?” 

This argument has been wanting to the many 
learned vindications of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
which have been publiſhed to the world in the 
preſent century; and which, though far ſuperior 
in compoſition, in elegance of ſtyle, if not in 
ſtrength of reaſoning, to any thing of the kind that 
was ever preſented to the public by former Apolo- 
giſts, have, through the want of this principal ar- 
gument, failed of ſucceſs. God will not ſuffer his 
ark to be touched, nor, if it totter, to be ſupported, 
by unhallowed hands. This deſign is to propagate 


virtue, holy and heavenly diſpoſitions, rather than 
opinions; 
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opinions; which, however true, will not raiſe a 

man above the condition of apoſtate ſpirits. Be- 

ſides, the moſt forcible arguments, which mere 

ingenuity can offer to infidels, will ever be an- 

ſwered by this ſarcaſtic reproach, Four reaſonings 

are plauſible ; and they produce the ſame degree of 
convidtion in our minds which they produce in 

yours. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF EVANGELICAL 
' TRUTHS UNDER THE OLD TESTA- 


"MENT DISPENSATION. 


Ac QUESTION has frequently preſented itſelf 
to me, while I have been intent upon the ſubject 
of the typical diſpenſation Did the Jews, under 
the Old Teſtament, underſtand the myſtical, the 
ſpiritual, or evangelical ſenſe of all theſe enigmas 
and types ?—This queſtion is not ſtated with any 
view to gratify an idle curioſity. Probably, the 
anſwer will diſcover more clearly the importance 
of the Old-teſtament diſpenſation, the conſiſtency 
of the Scriptures in general, or the unity of deſign 
in the whole Bible ; and, may point out the right 
method of ſtudying the Oracles of God. 

Let me firſt remark the reaſonableneſs of the 
ſuppoſition, that the Jews underſtood the evange- 
lical, or ſpiritual, meaning of their law. 

If the firſt promiſe, The ſeed of the woman ſhall 
bruiſe the ſerpent's head, had not been explained 
to Adam ; if, by ſome means or other, he did not 
underſtand the ſpiritual meaning of this promiſe ; 
it had been to him Yox, et preterea nihil, ſound 


without ſenſe ; and he could not, in conſequence 
| of 


CHAP. xv. 


Knowledge, Sc. 


of this promiſe, and in reference to the meaning 
of it, have called his wife's name EVE, as the 
mother of all living. And, if it be reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe. that Adam underſtood this enigmatical 
prophecy, it is equally reaſonable to. ſuppoſe that 
the Jews underſtood it ; or might have underſtood 
it: Becauſe a revelation, which could not be un- 
derſtood, would be no revelation at all to them; 
and Moſes's account of the ſolemn denunciation 
of God, upon the introduction of ſin into the 
world, and of this prophetical promiſe, would ap- 
pear to the Jews as unimportant as it appears to 
modern philoſophers, who are utterly ignorant of 


the great deſigns of Providence. 

What ſhould we think, if the folemn ceremony 
of eating bread and drinking wine, which we 
call 4, he Sacrament, had been enjoined to our 


. 


d N Vixit, revixit, ſanus, 


lanatus, falvus fuit—unde EVA 


mater omnium viventiun. Gen. iii. 


20. et AVE, vive. Leigh, Crit. 


Sac. 
Or rather, according to Mr. 


Parkburft, J to declare, diſcover, 


ew. From this root, Eve, as we 
pronounce, her name, was called 
JM. that is, The manifefter, Gen. 
iii. 20. becauſe be was, Or was fo 
be, the mother N 50 of all that 
live, i. e. to God, ſpiritually and 
eternally, as being the mother of 
Chriſt, the ſeed already promiſed, 
ver. 15, Who is the Lie of be- 
lievers, See John i. 4. Xi. 25. 
Col. iii. 4, but eſpecially 1 John 
1. 2; where, in the expreſſion The 


Life was manifeſted, the Apoſtle, 


plainly alludes to the very name 


given to Eve, and the reaſon of it, 


0 practice 


# it be ſaid, Eve reteived this 
native, in conſequence of God's 
mercy reprieving Adam and Eye 
from immediate death, to ſignify 
that ſhe mould yet be the mother 
of an innumerable. offspring, or 
literally the mother of all living ; b 
I anſwer, This cannot be the 
meaning. In this ſenſe, the was 


the mother of Cain's wicked / 


race ; yet, not their mother in the 
prophetic fenſe, in which' this 
name was impoſed. The race of 
Cain were the ſeed of the Ser- 
pent, or repreſented the children 
of the wicked one, who ſhould be 
at enmity with thoſe who are cal- 
led the ſeed of the woman, and 


who ſhould druiſe the Serpent's 


head: and, it was in relation to 
theſe, the was called Eve. 
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practice without any explanation? If we had 
been left entirely in the dark, as to the deſign of 
this inſtitution ? If Chriſt had ſaid, Do This, 
without adding, This is my Body, which is given 
for you ; Do this in remembrance of me ? And- 
if he had ſaid, Drink This, without adding, This 
Cup is the New Teſtament in my blood, which is 
ſhed for you and for many for the remiſſion of 
ſins; Do this, as oft as ye ſhall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me? In this caſe, the Sacrament would 
be, what indeed it 1s to many, who know not the 
deſign of the inſtitution, a mere ceremony, an un- 
meaning ceremony, and in itſelf no reaſonable 
ſervice to God. The obſervance of it might feed 
our ſuperſtition, and be regarded ſuperſtitiouſly 
as a compenſation for our vices ; but could not 
poſſibly afford any ſpiritual food or nutriment, to 
our faith, and ſanctify our hearts unto obedience. 
And ſurely, if we cannot ſuppoſe that Chriſt 
would have inſtitutdd the Chriſtian Sacraments, 
Without affording us means of information con- 
cerning the nature, the deſign and uſe of theſe 
Sacraments; or, that he would leave us intirely 
in ignorance of the ſpiritual, or evangelical, mean- 
ing of theſe holy ordinances, for nearly two thou- 
ſand years; it is equally unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that the Jewiſh Church was commanded to ob- 
ſerve the ſacraments of the Law, for the ſame 
portion of time, in intire ignorance of the ſpiri- 
tual and "evangelical meaning of that figurative 
diſpenſation. 

A type and the antitype can no more exiſt to- 
gether, than a ſhadow and the ſubſtance, which 
gives its being and form, can cxiſt in the ſame 

| ſpace. 
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ſpace. And a typical law cannot admit the anti- 
type into its compoſition: it cannot admit any 
open declaration of the truth, which, the very 
nature of a typical diſpenſation requires to be con- 
cealed under its form; for, the admiſſion of ſuch 
open declaration would deſtroy its very exiſtence 
as a typical law. Vet, the reaſon of the thing, 
the end propoſed, requires interpreters to perfect 
its deſign; for, without interpreters, to declare 
its end, it would not typify any thing to them who 
live under it, but be a mere unmeaning ceremo- 
nial law. We are, therefore, obliged to aſſent to 


the reaſonableneſs of the ſuppoſition, that, by 


ſome means or other, the Jews underſtood the 
evangelical, or ſpiritual, meaning of their Law. 
If it be aſked, Did the Jews in general, or all 
the Jews, underſtand the meaning of their Law? 
This queſtion may be beſt anſwered by ſuppoſing 
the following caſe. Suppoſe after three hundred, 
or a thouſand years to come, a perſon thould aſk 
another well learned in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, Did 
the Chriſtians, Chriſtians in general, or all Chriſ- 
tians, about the year 1790, underſtand the true 
principles of Chriſtianity, and the nature, the 
meaning, and uſe, of the Chriſtian Sacraments of 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper? What would be 
the true anſwer to this queſtion? It would be ſaid, 
perhaps, The Goſpel was never better underſtood ; 
that the true principles of Chriſtianity were never 
better known; that the nature, the meaning and 
uſe of the Holy Sacraments were never better 
apprehended, than in the year of the- Chriſtian 
ra 1790; that at that time there were many holy, 


heavenly minded diſciples of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; 
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but, that theſe many were very few in compariſon 
of a far greater number of ignorant and profane 
profeſſors, whoknew little or nothing of the Goſpel, 
or of the ſpiritual uſe of the holy ordinances; and, 
that the generality of the Chriſtians were ſtupid, 
inſenſible, beſotted, ignorant and vicious in the 
higheſt degree. This, I believe, is an exact repre- 
ſentation of the Jewiſh Church, allowing for diffe- 
rent times, in which light and darkneſs, in various 
degrees, alternately prevailed. 

In our Saviour's time, the great body of the 
Jews were ignorant of the Law, that is, of its 
ſpiritual meaning; for, in the letter, it was never 
read or known, more than at that time. But, in 
that beſt ſenſe, they knew not the Scriptures, nor 
the voice of their Prophets, though read every 
ſabbath in their ſynagogues. Yet, there were 
ſome, who had a ſpiritual diſcernment and taſte, 
and who were waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael. 
Old Simeon was one of theſe : and, perhaps, there 
never lived one Chriſtian, who more perfectly un- 
derſtood the ſalvation of God and the way of ſalva- 
tion by Chriſt, than did that venerable Old-teſta- 
ment Saint. And, if the far greater number of Jews, 
at the time of our Saviour's birth, were ignorant of 
the ſpiritual: meaning of the Law, to a very great 
degree, it was not for want of means of informa- 
tion: they might, and ought to have known bet- 
ter. Otherwiſe, they could not have been fo 
frequently blamed, and ſharply reproved, as they 
were by our Saviour, for their ignorance. Art 
thou a Maſter of. Iſrael, and knoweſt not theſe 
things  O fools, and flow of heart to believe what 


the Prophets have ſpoken, including Moſes. the 
Tu 
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great Prophet of the Jewiſh Church: Ought not 
Chriſt to have ſuffered theſe things, and to enter 
into His glory? And, beginning at Moſes, and all 
the Prophets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himſelf. 

That my Reader may not be ſurpriſed at the 
ignorance of the Jews, nor think their ignorance 
any argument againſt the ſuppoſition, that the ſpi- 
ritual meaning of the Law was underſtood under 
the Moſaic diſpenſation ; let him conſider, how 
plainly the doctrines of Chriſtianity are expreſſed 
in the New Teſtament, and the meaning of the 
Chriſtian ſacraments ; and then let him reflect, 
how few, who call themſelves Chriſtians, under- 
ſtand the doctrines of Chriſtianity and the right uſe 
of the ſacraments ; how few uſe the ſacraments 
of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper profitably to 
their ſoul's health. Yet, this will not be produced 
as an argument that the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


and the nature and uſe of the ſacraments, are not 


as well underſtood now as in any former age of the 
Church. We cannot, therefore, argue from the 
ignorance of the Jews in our Saviour's time, nor 


from the ignorance of the generality of the Jews at 


any other time, that the eyangelical meaning of 
the Law was not underſtood. We muſt rather 
ſay, upon theſe conſiderations, It is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that the typical deſign of the Law, of the 
legal ſacraments, and of ſacrifices eſpecially, was 
explained to the Jews; that they muſt have un- 
derſtood, or might have underſtood, and was their 
fault if they underſtood not, that the Paſchal Lamb, 


and other ſacrifices were types of the Lamb of 


God which taketh away the fin of the world. 
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Not that all, or moſt of them, at any time, had 
this ſpiritual diſcernment ; for, on account of their 
wilful ignorance and blindneſs and hardneſs of 
heart, with many of them God was not well pleaſed : 
they were generally a carnal and beſotted peo- 
ple ; though, perhaps, not in greater proportion 
than Chriſtians are now. We ſee not all, nor the 
greater number of Chriſtians truly enlightened, 
and underſtanding the nature of the Chriſtian 
ſacraments : indeed, the leading doctrines of the 
New Teſtament are ſo little known and under- 
ſtood, by profeſſing Chriſtians, although the man- 
ner in which they are expreſſed in the New Teſta. 


ment is exceedingly plain and open, that it can 


never be any matter of ſurpriſe to us, if the majo- 
rity of Jews were ignorant of the true meaning of 
their Law, whatever lights they had to direct 
them to the ſpiritual interpretation of it. 
Theſe lights were the Prieſts, the Levites, and 
the Prophets. They were the Preachers, who taught 
the people knowledge. The Lord ſpake unto 
Aaron, and to his ſons with him, to be a ſtatute tor 
ever throughout their generations, that they ſhould 
conſecrate themſelves to this ſervice, faithfully to 
teach the pure doctrine of revelation, the ſtatutes 
which the Lord had ſpoken unto them by Moſes. 
Jehnſhaphat ſent ſome of his Princes to teach in the 
cities of Judah ; 2nd with them he ſent Levites 
and Prieſts; and they taught in Judah, and had 
the book of the Law with them ; and went about 
throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the 
people“. In the latter days of Joa/h, after the 
death of the pious Jehoiada, Judah was guilty of 
WITTY ON a grievous 


c Leviticus x. 8, 9, 10, 11, 4 2 Chron, xvii. 7, 8, 9. 
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a grievous apoſtacy, and wrath came upon Judah 
and Jeruſalem. Yet, the Lord ſent Prophets to 
them, to bring them again unto the Lord : and 
the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah, the fon 
of Jehoiada the prieſt, who /ftood above the people, 
and faid unto them, Thus ſaith the Lord—becauſe 
ye have forſaken the Lord, He hath alſo forſaken 
ru. In Hezetiall's reign, it is ſaid, the Levites 
taught the good knowledge of the Lordi. And, in 
| Jofial's time, the Levites taught all Iſrael®. 
We have-a very particular account, in the Book 
of Nehemiah, of the religious manner in which 
the law was read and expounded. All the people 
gathered themſelves together as one man into the 


ſtreet that was before the Water-Gate; and they- 


ſpake unto Ezra the Scribe to bring the book of 
the Law of Moſes, which the Lord commanded 
to all Ifrael. And Ezra the Prieft brought the 
Law before the congregation, both of men and 
women and all that could hear with-underſtanding. 
And he read therein before the ſtreet from the 
morning until mid-day, before the men and the 
women and thoſe that could underſtand ; and the 
ears of all the people were attentive to the book of 
the Law. And Ezra ſtood upon a pulpit of 
wood—and Ezra opened the book in the fight of 
all the people ; for he was above all the people: 
and, when he opened it, all the people ſtood up : 
And, Ezra bleſſed the Lord, the great God; and 
all the people anſwered, Amen, Amen, with lifting 
up their hands; and they bowed their heads, and 
worſhipped the Lord with their faces to the 

0 4 ground, 


© 2 Chron. xxiv. 19, 20. f 2 Chron. xxx. 22. 
, Chron, xxxiv. 30, and xxxv. 3. 
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ground. And Joſhua, and Bani, and others men- 
tioned by name, and the Levites cauſed the peo- 
ple to under/tand the Law. So they read in the 
book, in the Law of God diſtincily, and gave the 
ſenſe, and cauſed them to under/tand the reading: 
And this reading and expounding the Law 
was at that time fo affecting that all the people 
wept. | | 

It has been pretended, that the Jews, during 
their captivity, had loſt the knowledge of their 
own mother-tongue ; and, that this expounding 
the Law conſiſted in this, that, as Ezra read the 
Hebrew copy of the Law, Jeſhua, Bani, and 
others, with the Levites, tranſlated ſentence by 
ſentence into the Chaldee language. Perhaps, 
there never was a more improbable ſtory than this. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that the Jews, who have al- 
ways been extremely attached to whatever diſtin- 
guiſhed them, and never to any thing more than to 
their own language and the Law of Moſes, and who 
have ever made it their practice to read the Law 
in their religious aſſemblies and in their families“, 
and who muſt be ſuppoſed to have carried Hebrew 
copies of the Law with them to Babylon, ſhould 
have forgotten, or loſt, their native tongue in the 
| ſhort 


' Theſe words which I com- 19, 20. He eſtabliſhed a teſtimony 
mand thee ſhall be in thine heart. in Jacob, and appointed a law in 


And thou ſhalt teach them dili- 


gently unto thy children, and ſhalt. 


talk of them when thou fitteſt in 
thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt 
by the way, and when thou lieſt 
down, and when thou riſeſt up. 
And thou ſhalt write them upon 
the poſts of thy houſe, and on thy 
gates. Deut. vi. 6, 7, 8, 9. xi. 18, 


Ifrael, which He commanded our 
fathers, that they ſhould make 
them known to their children, 
That the generation to come 
might know them, even the chil- 
dren which ſhould be born: who 
ſhould ariſe and declare them to 
their children, Pf. Ixxvili. 5, 6, 
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ſhort ſpace of fifty or ſixty years!? But, ſuppoſing 
this; who that knows any thing of the awkward 
buſineſs of ſpeaking by an interpreter, and, that a 
pathetic ſpeech will loſe almoſt its whole energy, 


If, with Rollin and other learn- | 


ed men, we date the commence- 
ment of the ſeventy years cap- 
tivity in the fourth year of Je- 
boiakim, the far greater number of 
the Jews were not in exile ſo long 
as ſeventy years, The firſt cap- 
tivity, in the reign of Jehoiakim, 
was a partial one; Nebuchad- 
nezzar taking only ſome of the 
people and ſome of the ſacred veſ- 
{els from Jeruſalem. Jehoiakim 
reigned eleven years. Upon the 
death of Jehoiakim, Jeboiachin, or 
Jechonias, ſucceeded. This prince 
ſurrendered himſelf, in little more 
than three months, to the king of 
Babylon ; who carried him and 
his family, with all the ſacred 
veſſels that had remained, and a 
multitude of Jews to Babylon. 
After him Zedekiah ſat on the 
throne ; who reigned eleven years 
in Jeruſalem, and ſtoutly reſiſted 
the forces of the king of Babylon; 
which he could not have done, if 
a vaſt multitude of Jews, proba- 
bly the far greater part of the na- 
tion, had not ſtill remained in Ju- 
dea under his dominion. Jeruſa- 
lem was at length taken; and, 
with the Temple, all its fortifica- 
tions were deſtroyed, and the pa- 
laces burnt with fire. In the fol- 
lowing year, Nebuzar-adan, ge- 


neral of the Chaldean army, took, 


away the reſt of the people, leav- 
ing a ſufficient number of the 


when 


poorer ſort to cultivate the fields 
and vineyards. 

Now, taking the time of the 
captivity at a medium, between 
the ſourth year of Jeboialin, and 
the total overthrow of Jeruſalem, 
it will amount to little more than 


ſixty years. The captivity of thoſe. 


Jews who adhered to Zedekiah, 
and who reſiſted the forces of the 
king of Babylon during the greater 
part of his reign, and defended 
Jeruſalem and other cities of Ju- 
dah, was little more than fifty 
years. The young men, and chil- 
dren, infants excepted, had learn- 
ed the Jews language before they 
were led into captivity. The in- 
fants, and children born of cap- 
tive Jews, would neceſſarily learn 
the Hebrew tongue of their pa- 
rents, of their brothers, ſiſters, 
and kindred, which was the only 
language in which they could 
converſe with them. By degrees, 
the Jews would attain ſo much of 
the Chaldee language, as would 
be ſufficient for ſo much inter- 
courſe with the native inhabitants 
as neceſſity required. But, the 
language which would be moſt fa- 
miliar to them, would be the lan- 
guage of their parents and kin- 
dred, with hom only their reli- 
gion and prejudices would permit 
familiar intercourſe. Whether it 
be Portugueze, High Dutch, ora 
corrupt Hebrew dialect, which is 

ſpoken 
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when delivered through the intervention of an 
interpreter, can ever imagine the Jews were ſo 
much affected by Ezra's reading the Law in He- 
brew, a language they are ſuppoſed not to have 
uuderſtood, and others tranſlating ſentence by ſen- 
tence into the Chaldee language, and commenting 
upon the Iiteral ſenſe, that the whole multitude 
wept aloud? But, if the Jews underſtood the 
Hebrew text in its literal ſenſe, and Ezra with 
his aſſiſtants declared the ſpiritual meaning of the 
Law, then the affection of the people can be 


eaſily accounted for. 


ſpoken by the Jews of this nation 
in their families, we know they 
are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the Engliſh tongue, and pro- 
nounce it barbarouſly. We may 
therefore imagine the little in- 
fluence, which the ſhort captivity 
in Babylon could have to produce 
a total or general ignorance of the 
Hebrew tongue. Certainly, the 
Jews were not acquainted with 
the Chaldee or Syrian language 
before the captivity : for, in He- 
zekiah's reign, the grandfather of 
Zedekiah, there were only a very 
few of the learned and nobles who 
underſiood it. See 2 Kings XViii, 
26. And if, to theſe confidera- 
tions, we add the partiality of the 
| Jews for their own language, and 
their veneration for the written 
Law, it is highly improbable that 
they had loſt the Hebrew tongue 
in the ſhort time of their captivi- 
ty; which was not ſo long as to 
prevent ſome of the captives com- 
paring the neu Temple with the 
01d, whoſe magnificence they well 


The 


remembered--lt is faid, that Ezra 
read the book of the Law to all 
that could bear with underſtanding ; 
and, that the ears of the people 
were attentive to the book of the 
Law ; not to the interpretations 
of Jeſhua, Bani, and the Levites, 
but to the very book of the Law 
itſelf, to what Ezra read out.of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to all that 
c uldhear: and ſurely, they would 
not have been ſoattentive, if they 
h:d not underſtood the language, 
i. e. the Hebrew text. And, for 
what reaſon in the world was the 
book of the Law read diftinfly ? 
for, the moſt diſtinct reading 
would not conyey the meaning of 
an unknown language to the moſt 
attentive audience, nor aſſiſt any 
one to underſtand a comment upon 
it in another tongue. See Mr. 
Parkhurſt's Greek Lexicon, under 
the word Eceai:, where the Rea- 
der will find many firong argu- 
ments to prove that the Jews had 


not loſt the Hebrew tongue during 


the captivity. 
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The truths of Revelation, which relate to the 
eternal ſalvation of men, are ſo important in them- 
ſelves, and ſo intereſting to every one, that they 
cannot be liſtened to, under any diſadvantage of 
expreſſion, without a tendency to affect the heart; 
and, they are truths, which God hath appointed 
to this very end, and which he hath promiſed to 


accompany with a divine influence. We have 


ſeen men of education, men of learning and taſte, 
affected by the moſt homely preaching; by the 
ſame ſermons which drew the attention of the 
illiterate vulgar. They have felt the Goſpel to be 
the power of God unto their ſalvation : their ſouls 
have been captivated by the intereſting doctrines 
of Revelation; ſo as to render them inſenſible of 
all the diſadvantages of bad delivery, of incorrect 
language, of diſorderly method, and even of a 
mixture of error and enthuſiaſm with which the 
ſublime truths of Revelation have ſometimes been 
adulterated. Even the diſadvantage of ſpeaking 
theſe truths through the intervention of an inter- 
preter is not ſufficient to prevent the effects which 
they have a tendency to produce. An American 
miſſionary, preaching to the wild Indians, has ſeen 
torrents of tears pouring down the cheeks of his 
audience, though he delivered the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity to them under the great diſadvantage 
of an imperfe&t interpreter. But, there is nothing 
in the litera] ſenſe of the Law, which is ſufficient 
to overcome this diſadvantage, and produce the 

extraordinary effect of a general weeping. 
Nehemiah and Ezra and the Levites, who 
taught the people, ſtilled the weeping multitude, 
by telling them that they ought to rejoice, becauſe 
FER the 
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the joy of the Lord was their ſtrength; and all the 
people went their way to make great mirth, be- 
cauſe they had underſtood. the words that were 
declared unto them ; not becauſe the words had 
been expreſſed in the Chaldee language; but be- 
cauſe they underſtood the ſenſe and meaning of the 
gracious truths which they had heard. And, what 
that ſenſe and meaning is, we know, by an infal- 
lible interpreter, to be the doctrine of eternal ſal- 
vation through the Meſſiah, who is the end of the 
Law, and to whom Moſes and all the Prophets 
bore this teſtimony, that through His name, who: 
ſoever believeth in Him ſhall receive renuſſion of 
fins. And, if any thing could make the Jews both 
weep and rejoice, who had learned the evil of fin 
by their late ſufferings in captivity, and were now 
brought to repentance, it muſt have been this re- 
velation of the divine mercies, a type of which 
they had experienced in their return from capti- 
vity, aſſuring them of forgiveneſs and eternal re- 
demption by Him that was to come, and who 
-would be a greater Sayiour to them than Cyrus 
the Perſian. | 

| There 1s one circumftance more, in this hiſtory, 
- which I would mention. Immediately after read- 
ing the Law on the follow ing day, the Jews who 
had returned from captivity kept the feaſt of ta- 
bernacles. They ſat under booths, repreſenting 
their condition as ſojourners here below, and paſ- 
ſengers on their way tothe heavenly inheritance. 
Since the days of Joſhua the ſon of Nun, there 
never had been ſuch. gladneſs as at this time. 
Then the pilgrims of the wilderneſs rejoiced on 


| "_ poſſeſſion of the holy land; now the exiles 
| rejoiced 
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rejoiced in their return to the poſſeſſion of it. And, 
my Reader may well imagine their great gladneſs? 
if they conſſdered this as a type and pledge ot a bet- 
ter reſurrection than their deliverance from capti- 
vity; and if they knew that all true pilgrims, or 
Hebrews, are travelling through the wilderneſs of 
this troubleſome world, under the conduct of a 
_ gracious and almighty Redeemer, to the certain 
poſſeſſion of eternal reſt in a happier Canaan. 

But, it may be aſked, If the Law were a figurative 
and therefore an obſcure repreſentation of evan- 
gelical truths, and required interpreters to expound 
its meaning, from whence did theſe ſuppoſed 
teachers, the Prieſts, Levites, and Prophets, de- 
rive their light and knowledge? Certainly, they 
did not derive their light and knowledge from the 
Law itſelf merely - for, it theſe could underſtand 
its ſpiritual meaning without any extraordinary 
aſſiſtance, ſo might the people too. I anſwer, 
They derived their light and knowledge, partly 
from an eſtabliſhed method of ſtudying and inter- 
preting the Hebrew Scriptures, which, probably, 
is what our Lord meant by The Key of Knowledge. 
But, principally, they derived their light and 
knowledge from the inſtruction of other preceding 
Prophets and teachers, as we do now. For, faith 
comes to every. one by hearing thoſe, who are 
enlightened with the true knowledge and under- 
ſtanding of God's, word ; who declare the doc- 
trines of Revelation upon the, evidence of mi- 
racles to unbelievers ; or, they direct the atten. 
tion of thoſe that acknowledge the divine autho- 
rity of the Scriptures to the Law and to the teſti- 


mony ; and point out to them the unobſerved and 
diſcegarded 


* 
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diſregarded truths, which they with and endeavour 
to commend to every man's conſcience in the 
fight of God. | 

Still it will be aſked, From what Würde did the 
preceding Prophets and teachers derive their light ? 
From other Prophets and teachers, ſtill preceding 
them, till we come to thoſe Prophets and teach- 
ers, who derived their light from the Father of 
Lights by dire& and unmediate revelation. The 
Lord often appeared perſonally, in the human 
form, - to the Patriarchs, and communicated to 
them the knowledge of Himſelf, and of the mer- 
ciful plan of His providence. In this way Abra- 
ham was enlightened with the knowledge of the 
divine myſteries, and rejoiced to ſee the day of 
Chriſt. He could not have contemplated, with 
an exſtacy of joy, the birth, the life, the propi- 
tiatory ſufferings, the death and reſurrection, of 


the Saviour of the World, typified in his Iſaac, if 


the doctrine of Chriſt had not been explicitly re- 
vealed to him. While the Church was in the 
Wilderneſs, and long before and after, the Shek:- 
nah, the viſible preſence of the Lord, probably in 
the human form, and the glory attending it, ap- 
peared in the cloud between the Cherubims, in 
the Holy of Holies; who often ſpake to Moſes 


Face to face, both in the holy mount and in the 
ſacred tabernacle. And, from time to time, 


during the courſe of many centuries, an extraor- 
dinary communication of the prophetical ſpirit 
enabled holy men of God to ſpeak immediately 
from God himſelf, and to declare His mind and 
will, in relation to things preſent and things to 
come. | 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe extraordinary means and miracu- 
lous interpoſitions, there were the Schools of the 
Prophets. In theſe Schools, they, who devoted 
themſelves to the ſacred office, were taught; not 
the foreſight of future events, which cannot poſ- 


fibly be acquired by art, by ſtudy and diſcipline, 


but,' the knowledge of traditional revelation. In 
theſe ſeminaries, the ſons of the Prophets learned 
to interpret the Scriptures, to expound the Law, 
to declare the ſpiritual meaning couched under 
the letter of the Commandment, - to reveal the 
mindand will of God intimated in the various dif- 
penſations of His providence, to excite in others 
a lively expectation of the full accompliſhment of 


all God's gracious promiſes in the Meſſiah, and to 


perſuade the people to ſubmit themſelves obe- 


diently to the Lord their God in hope of a refur- | 


rection from the dead to eternal life—unto which, our 
twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerving God day and nizht, 
hope to come — This inſtruction, which was com- 


municated in the ſchools of the Prophets, was ac- 
companied with that divine influence, which is 


vouchſafed, in all ages, to thoſe who are ſincerely 
devoted to the ſacred miniſtry. And from all 
theſe ſources, and through this channel of tradi- 
tional inſtruction, came all that light which the 
Prieſts, the Levites, and ordinary Prophets pot- 
ſefled ; and from them, the light was derived to 


the people!. For, thus inſtructed and accom- 


Jo pliſhed, 


* Acts xxvi. 3. | 
14 The Schools of the Pro- „ venerable Prophet, inſpired 
„ phets were little Univerſities, “ with the Holy Spirit, and that 
and Colleges of Students, For © partook of divine revelations. 
„their Governor, they had ſome © The Scholars were not inſpired 
indeed 
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pliſhed, the holy men of God became public 


teachers. This was the proper and ſtated office 
of the Prophets; in which ſenſe, the words pro- 
phet, propheſying, and prophecy, are frequently 
uſed in the Old and New Teſtaments. | 
In exact agreement with this account of the 
ſtate of things under the old diſpenſation, St, Paul 
charged Timothy, Thou my ſon, be ſtrong in the 
grace that 1s in Chriſt Jeſus : and the things THAT 
THOU HAST HEARD OF ME among many 
witneſſes, THE SAME COMMIT THOU 
TO FAITHFUL MEN, WHO SHALL BE 
ABLE TO TEACH OTHERS ALSO. This 
is what was practiſed in the ſchools of the Pro- 
phets—What ey had heard, and learned, and 
received, from preceding Prophets, the ſame e 
committed to faithful men, who would be able 
_ to diffuſe the truth abroad, and to tranſmit it from 
generation to generation. In this way, the light 
of Revelation has been tranſmitted through the 


Prophets and the Apoſtles, and through a con- 
tinued 


te indeed with the ſame prophe- 
«*c tical Spirit, but received pro- 
7 phecies from the mouth of 
their maſter. He revealed to 
«© them thoſe things that were 
revealed to him, of the will of 
« God, and the ſtate of the peo- 
% ple; of the times and events 
% of Iſrael, and above all, of the 
% myſteries of the Goſpel; of 
«© the Meta, of his coming, 
times, death, reſurrection, and 
„ thoſe things that were to be 
% done by him. In theſe ſmall 


F Univerſities, the Prophets, who 
"TAP of the grace that ſhould 


* come (as the Apoſtle Peter 


s ſpeaks) inquired diligently of Sal- 


* vation: ſearching what, or what - 
ö manner of time that was, which 


„ was pointed out by the Spirit of 


% Chriſt, that was in them, when be 
% foretold the ſufferings of Cbriſt, and 
« the glory that ſhould follow. Theſe 
e things, not to be fetched out 
„% by the mere and bare ſtudy of 
© the Law, were here taught; 
and ſo the ſtudies of the Law 
and Goſpel together rendered 
ce the miniſtry of the divine Word 
0 mn * Lienrroor. 
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tinued ſucceſſion of holy men of God, down to 
the Church in the preſent day; that is to ſay, all 
the light we have, in knowing and underſtanding 
the Word of God, is a transfuſed or traditional 
light communicated to us by enlightened teachers, 
They who have no light cannot communicate light 
to others: they who are ignorant cannot teach : 
the blind cannot lead the blind. And, it is nei- 
ther by the Scriptures alone , nor by immediate 
inſpiration”, nor by both together, that any one is 


P 


m If the Scriptures alone be ſuf- 
ficient, how comes it to paſs that 
the Jews are not profited by them? 
They have the ſacred Scriptures, 
and read them, yet remain almoſt 
2000 years in that outer darkneſs 


into which they fell by diſobedi- 


ence. This is evidence in fact, 
that the ſacred Scriptures alone, 
without other means, are not ſuf- 
ficient to enlighten mankind. 
And, there are evidences in Chriſ- 
tian countries of the ſame inſuf- 
ficiency, Arians, Socinians, An- 
tinomians, Enthuſiaſts, and mil- 
lions of mere Formaliſts and car- 
nal Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 
read the ſacred Scriptures, and 
ſome of them with a critical eye, 
yet are not made wiſe unto ſalva- 
tion. f 

n The extraordinary, or mira- 
culous influences of the Spirit, 
have long ſince ceaſed. And it is 
of the very eſſence of enthuſiaſm, 
if any one pretend to be inſpired, 
or inſtructed in the knowledge of 
God's truth by immediate revela- 
tion. | | 
The ordinary influence of the 


7 


enlightened 


Spirit is inſeparably connected 
with traditional revelation, and 
concurs with the teſtimony of 
thoſe who believe and know the 
truth, and who declare and wit- 
neſs it. Where this light is not, 
there the Spirit is not ; and there, 
the ſacred Scriptures are as a 
ſealed book. This light may be 
extinguiſhed as well under the 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, as it 
was under that of Judaiſm. In 
ſome places, and in ſome particu- 
lar Churches, it has been extin- 
guiſhed. And, if this light were 
once utterly extinguiſhed in the ca- 
tholic Church, the Chriſtian world 
would fall into the ſame outer 


darkneſs into which the Jews are 


fallen; and then, neither the ſa- 
cred Scriptures, nor the ordinary. 
influence of the Spirit, would be 
ſufficient to reſtore the light of. 
life. Indeed, this influence would 
not then exiſt, for the reaſon be- 


fore mentioned, Where the light 


of traditional revelation is not, 
there is not the Spirit in His or- 
dinary influence. In a ſtate of 
things nearly approaching to that 


Which 
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enlightened and ſanctified. I muſt repeat it again, 


Faith comes by hearing, and by hearing thoſe 


who themſelves have heard and been taught the 
truth of the Goſpel by preceding teachers; tor, 
how ſhall they hear without a preacher 2 * 

Of what uſe then are the Scriptures? And what 
occaſion for the influence of the Divine Spirit? 


which is here deſcribed, the mi- 
raculous powers of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as at the firſt propagation 
of Chriſtianity, when the light-of 
traditional revelation was almoſt 
totally extinguiſhed in the Jewiſh 
Church, and abſolutely ſo in the 
Gentile world, would be neceſſary 
again to renew the face of the 
earth. 

Our Saviour did not begin His 
miniſtry by referring the Jews to 
the ſacred Scriptures, to diſcover 
the truth, and find out who and 
what He was. John the Baptiſt 
preceded Him, declared the apoſ- 
tacy of the Jews, preached repen- 
tance, bore teſtimany to Chriſt, 
and to his proper office ; and our 
Saviour firſt declared Himſelf, 
whom and what He was, and then 
referred the Jews to the ſacred 
Scriptures, ſaying, Search the Scrip- 
tures, for they teſtify of me. 

Jan with you alway even unto the 
end of the world. Matth. xxviii. 20, 
With YOU; not with the world; 
not with them wha have never 
heard nor known the Truth ; but 
with YOU, namely, by my Spirit, 
that He may abide with you for ever, 
even the Spirit of TRUTH, whom the 
world cannot receive, becauſe it 

ſeeib Hin not, neither knoweth Hin: 


Much every way. The Scriptures contain a re- 


velation 


but, YE know Him, for He dwelleth 
WITH YOU, ani jhall be in YOU. 
o When the truth, or any part 
of the truth, has been taught, and 
has made ſome impreſſion upon 
the mind and heart, and yet has 
not produced any real conyerſion 
to God, ſome future concurrence 
of circumſtances, as the loſs of 
friends, and health and wealth, 
and threatening danger of life, a 
ſtorm and tempeſt, or earthquake, 
may become means by which the 
Holy Spirit will revive a recol- 
lection of what we have heard, and 
excite a ſtronger impreſſion of the 
truth, and excite attention to the 
neglected Scripture :, and ſo pro- 
duce a real converſion to God 
when there is no living witneſs 
immediately preſent to preach the 
word of life. There have been 
many inſtances of this. But, there 
never has been one inſtance of a 


man, who, by the Scriptures 


alone, or with the ordinary, or ex- 
traordinary, influence of the Spi- 


rit, without any living witneſs, or 


teacher, has been made wile unto 
ſalvation. If the Scriptures alone, 
with the ordinary influence of the 
Spirit, were ſufficient, how came 
Philip to be ſent to the treaſurer 
of * Candace ? 
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velation from God, and the evidences which au- 
thenticate this revelation? But, ſo cloſely con- 
nected is the human mind and heart with the ma- 
terial ſyſtem, and with our intereſts in it; ſo ſtrong 
is our natural bias againſt the very purpoſe of the 
Divine Revelation, and ſo many and great are our 
acquired prejudices againſt it; that we are too apt 
to doubt, to diſpute and diſbelieve the authority of 
this revelation: And, when its authority is ac- 
knowledged, we are equally ready to overlook the 
moſt important truths, to miſtake and pervert the 
meaning of the Scriptures, and to imagine they 
mean any thing rather than what they do mean. It 
is therefore neceſſary that holy men of God ſhould 
let their light ſhine forth, ſhould declare the Truth 
which they have heard and learned. It is neceſ- 
ſary alſo, that there be ſome eſtabliſhed rule, ta 
which theſe living witneſſes may appeal, as the 
ſtandard and umpire of Truth; and, to which the 
people may have recourſe, that they may examine 
whether it be indeed the Truth of God which has 
been declared unto them. And, it is equally ne- 
ceſſary, that ſome ſecret, unperceived influence, 
in perfect conſiſtence with moral liberty, ſhould 
counteract both the natural difinclination of the 
heart to receive the Truth, and the prejudices of 
the mind againſt it. That rule is the written word 
of Revelation. This ſecret influence is the ordi- 
nary grace of the Divine Spirit; which excites at- 
tention to the traditional light of Revelation, and 
to the witneſſes and evidences of its truth; which 
diſpoſes us to ſearch the Scriptures, bleſſes out 
lincere inquiries, opens our underſtanding to per- 


ceive the truth,. and our hearts to embrace it with 
'P2 pious 


. 
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pious affection as the Truth of God, when it is 
clearly manifeſted to us. And, it is this gentle 
Air divinely breathing upon faithful ſouls, which 
cauſes the Truth to produce all thoſe ſalutary 
effects, which the Apoſtle called The Joutts of the 
Spirit. 

Let us return again to the old Aenne 
When at any time the Jews had provoked the 
Lord, in his righteous judgment, to withdraw the 
prophetical Spirit; when a general depravity had 
infected the prophets themſelves, and ſecularized 
them, and they were no longer enlightened and 
ſanctified by the Holy Ghoſt; and neither taught, 
nor underſtood, the moſt important meaning of the 
divine Law; then it was ſaid, The ſun is gone 
down. over the prophets*; they had no light in 
them; and then the people had a famine in the 
land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirſt for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord*. Her 
Watchmen are blind, ſaid Iſaiah ; they are all ig- 
norant ; they are all dumb dogs; they cannot bark, 
Sleeping, lying down, loving to flumber. They, 
who, by office, were Seers to the Church, could 
not ſee; they had no ſpiritual underſtanding, nor 
diſcernment: ; they had no 7 heart in their work; 

the 


Þ Micah iii. 6. 
r This ignorance will conſiſt 
with a great degree, and with 
every kind, of ſecular learning 
and of theological learning too ; 
that kind of theological learning, 
which bulſies itſelf with the poli- 
tical intereſts of the Church, with 
its forms and external regimen, 
wich the evidences of Revelation, 


q Amos viii. 11. 

with phitological reſearches, and 
with the arts of accommodation 
in reconciling the doQtrines of Re- 
velation, and its precepts of ſelf- 
denial, to any of thoſe ſyſtems and 
practices which may chance to be 
in faſhion in times of great de- 
clenſion from the ſpirit and prac- 
tice of pure and undefiled reli- 

gion. 
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the hungry ſheep looked up, and were not fed: 


and, as for the reſt, the generality of people, they 
were too much like their teachers; for, the Pro- 


phets prophefied falſely, and the people loved to 


have it ſo. 


In the prophecy of Malachi, there is a very ſe- 
vere and very alarming reproof of ſuch beſotted 
mimiſters*; which ſuits as well thoſe Chriſtian 


Prieſts and Levites, who have depraved the Goſ- 


pel of Chriſt by accommodating its doctrines to 
ſome philoſophical ſyſtem, or to their own vain 
and enthuſiaſtic opinions ; or who, having drank 
deep into the ſpirit of the world, have fallen infi- 
nitely below the majeſty, the tone, and ſpirit, of 
ſalvation. 4 ſon honoureth his father, and a ſer- 
vant his maſter : if then I be a father, where is 
mine honour ? and if I be a maſter, where is my 
fear? r the LORD of haſts unto you, O Prieſts» 

P 3 tat 


gion. In ſuch a Nate of things, 


the laſt thing ſuſpected is IGNO- 


RANCE ; and, who will venture 
to charge thoſe with ignorance 
who greatly excel in ſo many 
points of uſeful and ornamental 
learning? The moſt unequivocal 
evidence of it is a ſelfiſh conduct, 
an indifference about the intereſts 
of vital godlineſs, and a greedi- 
neſs for preferment with a view 
to the honour, the power, and the 
emoluments annexed to the ſacred 
offices. Tea, they are greedy dogs, 
which can never bave enough e they all 
zook to their own way, every one for 
his gain from his quarter. 

s The ignorance with which 
Iſaiah charged the Prophets, and 
for which they were frequently 


reproved, did not conſiſt in a want 
of foreſight and {kill to predict fu- 
ture events ; but in a want of that 
{piritual diſcernment and under- 
ſtanding, which they might have 
obtained by inſtruction through 
the ordinary influence of the di- 


vine Spirit. This is evident from 
the very circumſtance, that their 


ignorance was imputed to them 
as a griexous crime, an avoidable ' 
fault, Whereas, the miraculous 
powers of the Holy Ghoſt, His 
extraordinary influence, did not 
at all depend on the will of man ; 
; the prophecy came not in old time 

the will of man ; but boly men of 
God ſpake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghoſt, 2 Peter i. 21, 
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that deſpiſe my name; and ye ſay, Wherein have 
we deſpiſed thy name? Ye offer polluted bread upon 
mine altar; and ye ſay, Wherein have we polluted 
tee? In that ye ſay, The table of the LORD is 
contemptible. And if ye offer the blind for ſueri- 
Nice, is it not evil? and if ye offer the lame and ſick, 
is it not evil? Offer it now unto thy governor ; 
will he be pleaſed with thee, or accept thy perſon ? 
faith the LORD of hats? And now, I pray you, 
beſeech God that he will be gracious unto use this 
hath been by your means : will he regard your per- 
ſons? ſaith the LORD of hoſts. Who is there even 
among you, that would ſhut the doors for nought ? 
Neither do you kindle on mine altar for nought* 
I have no pleaſure in you, ſaith the LORD of hofts, 
neither will I accept an offering at your hand. For 
from the riſing of the ſun even unto the going down 
of the ſame, my name ſhall be great among the 
Gentiles : and in every place incenſe ſhall be offered" 
unto my name, and a pure offering : for my name 
ſhall be great among the Heathen, ſaith the LORD 
of hoſts. But ye have prophaned it, in that ye ſay, 
The table of the Lord is polluted; and the fruit 
thereof, even HIS meat, is contemptible. Ye ſaid 
alſo, Behold, what a wearineſs is it! and ye have 
JSmuffed at it, ſaith the LORD of hofts and ye 
brought that which was torn, and the lame, and 
the fick; thus ye brought an offering : ſhould I ac- 
cept this of your hands? ſaith the LORD. But 
curſed be the deceiver, which hath in his flock a male, 
and voweth and ſacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt 
thing, for I am a great King, ſaith the LORD of 
hofts ; and my Name 4 is dreadful among the Hea- 
then, 

The 
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The literal ſenſe of this paſſage is ſufficiently 
obvious. But, can it be imagined that the ſubject 
of it extends no farther than to the external order 
of things in the Jewiſh Church? Was it the im- 
perfect obſervance of the carnal ordinances of the 
Law, in ſetting a particular kind of bread upon 
the table in the ſanctuary, and in the condition 
of victims offered in ſacrifice, whether fat, or 
lean, or maimed, which provoked this tremen- 
dous denunciation againſt the Prieſts? Can this 
be imagined ! Have we not here a prophecy of the 
blindneſs, ſtupidity, and obſtinacy of the Jews, 
and particularly of their rulers and prieſts, in de- 
ſpiſing the bread of God, and rejecting the true 
Meſſiah? and, have we not, in this paſſage, a 
prophecy of the curſe, which came upon the 
whole nation of Jews for their impenitency and 
unbelief? and, does not this paſſage prophetically 
declare the calling of the Gentiles and the pure 
worſhip of God in the Heathen nations? But fur- 
ther ſtill: Can we not ſee, in this paſſage, by 
analogy at leaſt; for, the ſame ſin will appear in 
a thouſand different forms, and the ſame reproof 
will meet it in every ſhape, and in every age of 
the Church—can we not ſee a reproof of the cor- 
ruptions of Chriſtianity in the eaſtern and weſtern 
Churches, and in Proteſtant Churches too? Do 
we not hear a denunciation of the judgment of 
God againſt the lukewarm ſpirit, the ſelfiſh de- 
ſigns, and ſecularity of the miniſters of religion in 
all ages; and, againſt the contempt which has 
been poured: upon the authority of Revelation, 
by thoſe who would build the ſanctuary of God 
ppon the uncertain foundation of natural religion, 
P 4 and 
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and who have corrupted the doctrines of Reve- 
lation by their philoſophiſm, and preach a muti- 
lated goſpel? But, curſed be the deceiver that hath 
in his flock a male, the pure and perfect Lamb of 
God, and yet voweth and ſacrificeth unto the Lord 
a corrupt thing; or, who attempts to eſtabliſh 
ſome other ground of hope than the witneſs which 
God hath given of his Son. O fooliſh Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you, that ye ſhould not obey the 
Truth, before whoſe eyes Jeſus Chrift hath ben evi- 
dently ſet forth, crucified among you? The folly 
and the fin of rejecting the hope of Iſrael, of ſlight- 
ing and neglecting Him who is the hope of all the 
ends of the earth and the grand object of all the 
diſpenſations of Providence, are infinitely odious 
and full of the greateſt guilt that intelligent beings 
are capable of contracting. Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other Goſpel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accurſed. As we ſaid before, ſo ſay I 
now again, If any man preach any ather Geſpel 
unto you than that ye have received, aadeua tru let 
him be. accurſed. 

And now, O ye Prieſts, this commandment is for 
vou. If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it 
to heart, to give glory to my Name—and, what is 
this, but ſuppreſſing or perverting the character 
of things as God revealed them, and ſetting a bad 
example before the eyes of the people, by which 
the glory of God hath been obſcured, and the 
very profeſſion of his truth rendered contemptible? 
1f ye will not give glory to my Name, ſaith the 
LORD of hofts, I will even ſend a curſe upon you, 
and I vill curſe yaur bleſſings : yea, I have curſed 
them 
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them already becauſe ye lay it not to heart—O, moſt 
awful threatening! How dreadful the judgment, 
when our very bleſſings are curſed of God! My 
covenant was with Levi of life and peace, that is, 
the new covenant in Chriſt's blood, typified in the 
Levitical ſacrifices; for, the Law in the letter is 
the old covenant, and the letter killeth ; but the 
ſpirit, or ſpiritual meaning of the Law, which is 
the new covenant, is life and peace; and I gave 
them to him for the fear wherewith he feared me, 
and was afraid before my Name :—They only, 
who have Levi's zeal for God, are fit to have a 
diſpenſation of the Goſpel committed to their truſt. 
The Law of truth, the evangelical truth, was in 
his mouth; he faithfully preached it; and iniquity 
was not found in his libs; he was not as many 
which corrupt the Word of God“: He walked 
avith me in peace and equity, correſponding with 
the merciful and holy deſign of my providence, 
and, as a worker-together with God *, declared 
His peace and righteouſneſs to men; and did turn 
many away from iniquity, For, the Prieft's lips 
ſhould keep knowledge ; the true ſpiritual know- 
ledge of the Law, both in principle and practice, 
both by preaching and hving ; and they ſhould ſeek 
the Law, the meaning of it, at his mouth : for he 
is the meſſenger of the LORD of hoſts, to declare 
His truth, His mind and will, to the people. But, 
ye are departed out of the way; ye neither teach 
it, nor walk in it; and, ye have cauſed many to 
ſtumble at the Law, taking away the key of know- 
ledge, concealing its grand deſign and moſt im- 
ee uſe; and even perverting God's truth, 

prejudicing 


t Romans viii. 2, 6. U2 Cor, ii. 179. 21 Cor. iii. 9. 
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prejudicing the minds of the people againſt it, 
and caufing them to ſtumble at the word” ; ye 
have corrupted the covenant of Levi, ſaith the 


LORD of hofts, by incorporating the doctrines 
and commandments of men with the truths of 
Revelation, and making the Word of God of no 
effect by your traditions. Therefore, have J alſo 
made you contemptible and baſe before all the people, 
according as ye have not kept my ways, but have 
been partial in the Law; not declaring the whole 
truth ; its prime, its full, and evinyelcal mean- 
ing. 

All the dignity of miniſters of the divine Word, 
all their importance, is reflected upon them from 
the glory of their maſter Chriſt. If they neglect 
Him; if they conceal or obſcure His character, 
or do not ſet forth the glory of His falvation, 
their miniſtry will not appear of any great im- 
portance: for, let them inſiſt, as much as they 
will, upon duties, moral and religious, without 
a direct reference to the great and important doc- 
trines of ſalvation by Chriſt crucified, their lec- 
tures will be heard with indifference; becauſe the 
people will always think they know already much 
more than they can practice. And, if miniſters 
be more intent to promote their own ſecular in- 
tereſts than the honour of their Maſter, and the 
eternal happineſs of men, the people will fee their 
mean defigns, and will deſpiſe them as mere trad- 


ing prieſts. 


' 1 See Luke xi, 52, Rom. ix. 31, 32, 333 and chap. X. 3,4. 
1 Peter ii. 7, 8. | 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT, 


I HOPE my Reader will not think I have dwelt 
longer upon this ſubject than the nature of it re- 
quires. The diſcuſſion of it is of conſiderable im- 
portance to the principal deſign of this work, that 
is, to reveal the diſpenſations of Providence in the 
government of the Church: It is neceſſary to the 
right underſtanding of the holy Scriptures, and to 
ſhew the Unity of Deſign in the Old and New 
Teſtaments. I have further evidence to produce ; 
and, I truſt, clearer and ſtronger evidence, to 
prove that the types in the Old Teſtament were 
explained to the children of Iſrael, and were un- 
derſtood by them in their ſpiritual meaning. | 

The hiſtory of our Saviour may be compoſed out 


of the Old Teſtament prophecies, as well as from 


the writings of the four Evangeliſts in the New 
Teſtament. There is not one circumſtance, or 


tranſaction, in our Saviour's life, of any ſpecial im- 


portance recorded in the New Teſtament Hiſtory, 
which was not prophetically declared in the Old 
Teſtament Prophecies, Therefore, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe, what cannot well be imagined, that the Law 
of Moſes contained one doctrine, and that the 

Prophets 
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Prophets of the Law preached another quite op- 
polite, we muſt conclude that the Law, however 
obſcure it. may ſeem to us, was not ſo obſcure to 
the Jews; and, that it was a revelation of the Sa- 
viour of the World, and ſo underſtood by the Jews 
who lived under that diſpenſation ; for, other- 
wiſe, the Prophets taught unintelligible myſteries, 
and their prophecies were inconſiſtent with the 
_ diſpenſation under which they miniſtered. 

In the Book of Pſalms, and in the Prophets, we 
read many clear revelations of the diſpenſations 
of Providence; of the economy of grace ; of the 
advent of Meſſiah; of its effects and conſequences ; 
of His incarnation, birth, lite, paſſion, death, re- 
ſurrection, aſcenhon, kingdom, and prieſthood ; 
of the effuſion of the Spirit; of the apoſtacy and 
reprabation of the Jews; of the converſion of the 
nations; of the eftabliſhment, increaſe, and per- 
petuity of the Chriſtian Church; of the end of the 
world, the general judgment, the condemnation 
of the wicked, and the final triumph of the 
righteous with their Lord and King. Theſe are the 
general contents of the Pſalms and Prophets. 
And, the repentance and faith, the piety and obe- 
dience, of the Old-teſtament Saints, are deſcribed 
in perfect agreement with thoſe important doc- 
trines of Revelation : and, their trials and difh- 
culties, their doubts, and fears, their hopes and 
joys, deſcribed in the Pſalms and Prophets, were 
exactly ſuch as might be expected in people who, 
have been taught theſe important doctrines. Now 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Jews, in any time 
of the Old-teſtament diſpenſation, were without, 
inſtruction in theſe moſt important articles of W__ 

0 
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of which, in other times of the ſaid diſpenſation, 
they were plainly informed by a ſucceſſion of Pro- 
phets for many centuries: or, that, in ſome ages of 
the Jewiſh Church, there was nothing but total 
darkneſs; and that the Jews were left in invincible 
ignorance of doctrines, of the greateſt importance 
to them, concerning which, in other ages, and 
under the ſame economy, they were well inſtruct- 
ed. We muſt, therefore, conclude, that the Jews, 
and thoſe who lived before them too, were in- 
formed of the ſpiritual and evangelical meaning 
of thoſe actions which were ſhadows of good things 
to come. Indeed, the very evidence, that the 
Law had an evangelical meaning, and that Chriſt 
was the important deſtgn of the Moſaic diſpenſa- 
tion, ſeems to contain in itſelf ſufficient proof of 
this: for, is it not very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that God would eſtabliſh a Law, the principal de- 


ſign of which could not be underſtood, or which 
was never underſtood, until it was finally abro- 
gated ? | 


Let it be conſidered, what degree of light ex- 


iſted in the Jewiſh Church, at the time of our Sa- 


viour's birth ; which is repreſented as a time of 
great degeneracy from the knowledge, faith, and 
practice of preceding ages. There was, at that 
time, a general expectation of the Meſſiah. The 
Jews knew the very place of His birth ; that He 
would be of the houſe and lineage of David; that 
He would be the Son of the Bleſſed, the Son of 
God ; and, in ſome ſenſe or other, equal with 
God His Father. They expected deliverance, and 
a glorious ſtate of things under His government. 
And, though the far greater multitude of Jews 

expected 
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expected the Meſſiah's kingdom would be of this 
world, there were others who had a perfect under- 
ſtanding of the ſpirituality of His government and 
kingdom, and, that the covenant with Abraham 
was a covenant of mercy, to viſit and redeem His 
people from a ſtate of ignorance and ſin, that they 
might ſerve Him without, fear in holineſs and 
righteouſneſs, Even the woman of Samaria could 
ſay, I know that Meſſias cometh, which is called 
Chrift ; when He is come, He will tell us all things; 
meaning whatever relates to the worſhip-of God. 
Anna, and many others, looked for redemption in 
Iſrael from the promiſed Saviour; and, it is plain, 
they underſtood a ſpiritual redemption ; for, they 
could not expect to enjoy the bleſſings and bene- 
fits of this redemption in the preſent world, be- 
cauſe of the ſhort time they had to continue here. 
Anna was extremely old; Simeon likewiſe, who 
waited for the conſolation of Iſrael. And, if 
Simeon had looked for worldly proſperity through 
the Meſſiah, inſtead of a ſpiritual and eternal ſal- 
vation, he would not have prayed to depart out of 
this world in peace, as ſoon as the Saviour was 
born: but, to live in it, that he might ſee and 
enjoy the glory of Meſſiah's reign. 

The Phariſees and Lawyers had corrupted Re- 
velation by their traditions, by ſophiſtical inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, by vain diſtinctions 
and ſuperſtitious gloſſes, which they put upon the 
ſacred text. Yet, it is plain, throughout the New 
Teſtament, that they, and the Jews in general, 
underſtood many of the leading doctrines of the 
Goſpel, which were the ſpiritual ſenſe and mean- 


ing of the Law; particularly, the doctrine of a 
reſurrection 
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reſurrection from the dead. Indeed, all the twelve 
tribes, excepting only the ſmall ſect of philoſo- 
phizing Sadducees, had an unſhaken hope of a 
future reſurrection; and, that it would be a reſur- 
rection, both of the juſt and of the unjuſt*, This 
hope, was the principle of their obedience, ſuch 
as it was. When our Lord told the ſiſter of La- 
zarus that her brother ſhould riſe again, ſhe an- 
ſwered with the moſt perfect confidence, as a per- 
ſuaſion impreſſed upon her mind by early educa- 
tion, and as a general undoubted expettation, 
T know that he ſhall riſe again in the reſurrefion at 
the laſt day. | | 
Now, all this light of Revelation exiſted in the 
Jewiſh Church, before the preaching of the 
Apoſtles of our Saviour, and of John the Baptiſt. 
I aſk, From whence was this light derived? If 
it be ſaid, From the Prophets, I muſt take the 
liberty to add, From the Prophets of the Law; 
not as having received a new revelation to com- 
municate to mankind, which is not once inti- 
mated in any of their prophecies, nor in any part 
of the Holy Scriptures, but, as interpreters and 
expolitors of the Law of Moſes. Moſes, indeed, 
ſaid nothing of a future ſtate—no more than of 


the diſcovery of America: Indeed, he could not; 


becauſe the diſpenſation, of which he was the de- 
legated miniſter, was a figurative or typical one. 
Any open declaration of a future ſtate, I muſt re- 
peat it again, would have been perfectly incon- 
fiſtent with the very nature of the Law. Yet, it 
is equally certain, a future ſtate, and every thing 
relating to it, was the ſubject of that diſpenſation 

covertly. 


* Acts xxiv. 15, Chap, xxvi. 6, 7. 
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covertly. And, if it were not fo, the Prophets, 
who were interpreters of the Law, could not have 
made it the ſubject of their propheſying ; nor could 
Chriſt have ſaid, Even Moſes ſhewed you that the 
dead ſhall riſe. If then in that corrupt ſtate of 
the Jewiſh Church, when the darkneſs of the 
moral night was more than uſually dark, there 
ſhone through the gloom ſo many rays of heavenly 
light—if before the preaching of the Apoſtles, of 
our Saviour, and of John the Baptiſt, the doctrine 
of eternal redemption through the advent of Meſ- 
ſiah was well underſtood; and, if that capital 
point, that ſum total of all Chriſtian Truths, a re- 
ſurrection from the dead, was ſo generally known; 
we may ſafely ſay, The Jewiſh Church, in every 
age, had ſpiritual worſhippers, who underſtood the 
evangelical ſenſe and meaning of the Law. And, 
that the Jews in general might have known, and 
ought to have underſtood, this ſenſe and meaning 
of the Law, is evident from the condemnation 
pronounced againſt them for their wilful blind- 
neſs: Had ye believed Moſes, ye would have be- 
lieved Me ; for he wrote of ME. 

There is an opinion, which I preſume to call 
The wulgar Error of Modern Chriſtians ; that the 
light of revelation was a mere twinkling twilight, 
when it firſt began to dawn upon this dark be- 
nighted world, and juſt ſerved to preſerve guilty 
Adam and his deſcendants, through many ages, 
from ſinking into the deep abyſs of utter de- 
ſpair ; that for two thouſand years this light in- 
creaſed only in an imperceptible degree ; that, 
not till the time of the Patriarch Abraham, ſome 

few rays of this light began to be diſtinguiſhed , 
that, 
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that, about a thouſand years after, in the time of 
Iſaiah's prophecy, the darkneſs began to diſperſe; 
and, that the way of life was never perfectly 


known till ſeven or eight hundred years after 


Iſaiah's prophecy, when the Goſpel was preached 
by the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt, who brought life 

and immortality 0 ligt that John the Baptiſt 
was no more than a morning ſtar, the harbinger of 
day; that then the Sun of Righteouſneſs aroſe,” one 
degree above the horizon, and illumined a ſmall 
corner of the earth; and, after a ſew years, the 
Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt, as ſtars in every part of 
the firmanent, reflected the heavenly light, beyond 
the bounds of the Romanempire, over all the earth. 
This opinion, this vulgar error, it deſerves no 
better name, has ſprung“ from our careleſs man- 
ner of reading the Bible. We find, in the firſt 
part of the Bible, a figurative or typical dĩſpenſa / 
tion; which, from the very nature of it, muſti be 
extremely! obſcure without an interpreter. It is 
either by the force of prejudice in our education, 
or by recollection of a few: Qſentences in the New 
Teſtament, that we are juſt able to perceive ſome 
indiſtinct intimations of eyangelical; truth; in the 
enigmatieal ſayings and hiſtorical facts recorded 
in the Book of Geneſis. In the Levitical inſtitu- 


tions, theſe intimations become ſtronger: In the 


writings of the Prophets, particularly of the Pro- 
l Llaleh, we find, many lively expreſſions of 
„ 1065 eis evangelical 


e Has IN: partly, IR velation to theſe; euridus ſpecu · 
from an affectation of philoſophy, - lations. The accommodation is 
in accounting for the progreſs of neceffary to give ſupport and ere- 


human ſaciety, of knowledge, po- dit to theſe philoſophical dreams 


lite literature, the fine arts; and in Chriſtian countries r ; 


in the philofophical attempt to ly theſe dreams are «roll. 
accommodate the doctrines of Re- 
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evangelical truth; yet mixed with much obſcu- 
rity. The darkneſs is only beginning to be diſſi- 
pated ; and, the light of day ſcarcely dawns upon 
us, till we come to the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles 
of Jeſus Chriſt. This progreſſive diſcovery of 
truth in the courſe of our own reading, and of our 
own experience, for we are not all at once illu- 
mined, we apply to the Church; and imagine that 
the Church was four thouſand years in learning 
the way of ſalvation ; in learning that it was the 
Son of God who ſhould be manifeſted to deftroy 
the works of the Devil; and in learning, that 
through Him there will be a reſurrection mn. the 
dead, and life everlaſting. 

The obſourity of the typical diſpenſation/i 1s no 
proof, and can be no proof, that the thing typi- 


fied was not perfectly underſtood from the begin- 


ning, ſince we know that God himſelf appeared 
to inſtruct mankind, and ſince it is certainly true 
that there were Meſſengers of the LORD of 


Hoſts to preach the word of Revelation, and to 


interpret the Law from the time of its firſt 
commencement. And, the ſame doctrines which 
are at this time neceſſary to form the moral cha- 
racter of men, in relation to a future ſtate, have 
always been equally neceſſary, in every age; for, 
human nature hath been, in every age, the ſame, 
and its wants the ſame. 

The Church, though diſtinguiſhed into the Jew- 
ih and Chriſtian Churches, is but one body, ac- 
tuated by one ſpirit, eſtabliſhed in one and the 
ſame faith and hope, Jeſus Chrift, the ſame yeſter- 
day under the Law, the ſame to-day under the 
Goſpel, and the ſame for ever; the ſame me 
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life and ſalvation, revealed with the ſame clear- 
neſs and fulneſs of truth to Adam, Abraham, 
Moſes and Ifaiah. And if the nations had not 
apoſtatized from the revelation of God, they 
would all, in every part of the world, from the 
beginning to the preſent day, equally poſſeſs the 
hope of eternal life in the revealed and promiſed 
Saviour of mankind. Without the preaching of 
the Apoſtles, indeed, they could not have known 
that the Saviour is come into the world, and hath 
actually accompliſhed our redemption in his death 
and reſurrection : but, they would all know, even 
all nations, in every part of the world, would 
know the plan of God's merciful providence, in 
promiſing a Saviour to reſtore His fallen creatures 
from that ſtate of ſin and death into which they 
were plunged by the firſt tranſgreſſion and diſobe- 
dience—They would know this, without the 
preaching of the Apoſtles, or of any of their 
ſucceſſors: and the ſame religion, which the 
Apoſtles taught the Gentiles, would, without 


their teaching, in every eſſential article, be even 
now found in every part of the habitable earth. 


And, leſt this ſhould ſeem to be affirmed preſump- 
tuouſly, I add, There are relics of the primitive 


revelation and religion ſtill remaining in heathen ' 


nations. Opinions and cuſtoms which are evi- 
dently the corruptions of primitive truth and 
practice, are found in all parts of the world; and 
are a ſufficient evidence, that all nations were 
once enlightened with the heavenly light ; juſt as 
the ruins of Palmira prove the exiſtence of a mag- 
nificent city, in very remote ages, in what is now 
a deſolate wilderneſs. 
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1 HE Jews acknowledge a two-fold Law, They 
ſay, When God delivered the Law to Moſes on 
Mount Sinai, He gave him alſo the true interpre- 
tation of it; and commanded him to commit the 
former to writing, but to impart the interpretation 
by word of mouth, to be preſerved in memory, 
and to be tranſmitted down from generation to 
generation by tradition only. Ihe former is there- 
fore called Je written Law; and, the latter, 
Tradition, The Oral, or Unwritten, Law. + 
They have never doubted of this fact: at leaſt, 
it has been their conſtant perſuaſion ſince they 
returned from their firſt captivity; and, they do 
now as firmly believe that Moſes received an un- 
written Law, during the forty days in which he 
converſed with God in the holy mount, as that 
he received the written Law itſelf. They believe 
alſo that the unwritten Law is vaſtly ſuperior to 
the written Law, and of infinitely greater im- 
portance; for, ſay they, The covenant was made 
with them, not upon the written, but, upon the 
oral, or unwritten Law, that is, according to the 
Nr hidden 
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hidden meaning of the written Law, of which the 
oral, or unwritten, is the complete and perfect in- 
terpretation. And, laſtly, they believe that Moſes, 
when he came down. from Sinai, faithfully de. 
livered both theſe Laws, or theſe two * of, _ 
Law, to the people. 11 201 


There is more wilds in theſe waditionnt opinions 
than many Chriſtians are willing to acknowledge. 


St. Paul, in 2 Cor. iii. ſpeaks of the Law eas two- 


fold, or conſiſting of two parts; the text, or writ- 


ten Law, and its internal ſenſe, or its typieat 


meaning. The Law which was ſummarily writ- 
ten, or engraven on tables tone, he calls The 
Old Teftament, The Fleſh, and The Letter Its in- 
ternal ſenſe, or meaning. he calls The New Tefta- 
ment, and The Spirit; the former vritten, the 
latter unwritten. The text, or written Law, he 
compares to the human body, The Fl:ft ; which, 
without the ſoul, is a hfeleſs maſs of organized 
matter, or a dead body: and fo, the Law, with- 
out the ſpirit, or its ſpiritual meaning, is dead 
alſo ; it gives no life, no ſpiritual life, to them that 
obſerve it in the letter, but rather is the mini- 
tration of death and condemnation, leaving them 
under the guilt and power of ſin. But, the ſpirit 
is life; and is communicated by living voices, by 
inſtruction of them that are ſpiritual, by the mini{- 
ters of the New Teſtament, and is written by the 
Spirit of the living God, not on tables of ftone, but 
on fleſhly tables of the heart—He hath made us able 
3 of the Neu Teftament, not of the letter, 
| au. ©. but 


b Or rather, that he delivered to the Prophets, and the Prophets 
the traditional Law to Joſhua, to the great Synagogue, 
Joſhua to the Elders, the Elders 1 
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but of the ſpirit; for the letter killeth, but the ſpirit 
giveth life. This is a plain declaration that the 
doctrine of the Apoſtles was the ſame as the doc- 
trine of the Law in the ſpirit : and more plainly 
ſtill, St. Paul told the Corinthians, that the Lord, 

meaning the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is that ſbirit. 
When our Saviour was ſpeaking to the Jews in 
the language of the Old Teſtament, and they 
could not underſtand Him, or underſtood Him 
literally, He told them, It is the ſpirit that quick- 
eneth ; the fleſk profiteth nothing: the words that 
I ſpeak unto you, they are /p:rit and they are Iiſe. 
—He is not a Jew which is one outwardly, ſaid 
the Apoſtle to the Romans, neither is that cir- 
cumciſion which is outward in the fleth ; but he 
is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumciſion 
is that of the heart, in the /þir:it and not in the 
letter; that is, the character of a Jew who is an 
Iſraelite indeed correſponds with the /þirit, of 
the carnal Jew with the letter. And, in the ſame 
ſtrain, he wrote to the Philippians, We are the 
circumciſion, who worſhip God in the ſpirit, and 
rejoice in Chrift Jeſus, which explains what he 
meant by worſhipping God in the ſpirit, and have 
no eonfidence in the fleſh. In theſe paſſages*, of 
St. Paul's Epiſtles to the Romans and Philippians, 
the letter and the fleſk mean the written law and 
the external worſhip preſcribed to the Jews; and 
the ſpirit means the unwritten Law, according to 
which the Chriſtian character is formed; for, all 
true Chriſtians worſhip God in the ſpirit, or rejoice 
in Chriſt Jeſus, which is the _y ſpirit and truth 
of 


e And in many other paſſages; 24, Rom, vii. 6, Rom, "ith I, 4. 
ſee Matth. xxii. 43. John iv. 23, 1 John v. 6, 8, 
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of the external worſhip preſcribed in 4 letter of 
the Law. 

The Law is the form of truth *; and, it was 
not poſſible that it ſhould be any thing more than 
a form, a ſhadow, or reſemblance, of ſpiritual 
things, of things inviſible, and of things then fu- 
ture. The birit, which is the truth itſelf, could 
not be expreſſed as the text, or letter, was; be- 
cauſe the Law could not be-at once typical and 
the thing typified, the form of truth and the very 
Truth itſelf. Yet, the things typified muſt have 
been- known to the Jews; for, otherwiſe, the 
typical Law would not have been typical to them: 
to them it would have been a mere ceremonial 
Law without any meaning. And, by what means, 
can it be imagined that the Jews attained to this 
knowledge, unleſs we aſſent to that very ancient 
opinion, that Moſes received a divine revelation 
of the truth contained in the Law, the archetype 
and original pattern ſhewed unto him in the holy 
mount*; and unleſs we believe that he faithfully 
communicated this revelation to the conſervators 
of Truth, the prieſts and prophets, at whoſe mouth 
the peopie might ſeek* the true interpretation of 
their Law from generation to generation? 

It could only be by means of this inſtruction in 
the knowledge of the truth, that the Law was a 
Schoolmaſter to the Jews unto Chriſt for, the Law 
ſpeaks nothing openly concerning them : no; not 
a word. And, what ſort of a ſchoolmaſter is that, 
which does not ſpeak, or cannot be underſtood, 
and from whom the ſcholars receive no part of 

Q 4 the 


Rom. ii, 20, „Ads vii. 444 Heb. viii. 3. f Nal. ii. 7. 
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the inſtruction which the maſter was appointed to 
teach them ? It is expreſsly ſaid that Moſes wrote 
of. Chriſt ; which is not true in the letter; nor 
can it be true in any other way than as the letter 
was a type of Chriſt, or of Chriſt as its internal 
ſenſe and meaning. And, is not this the very 
thing which St. Paul aſſerted, when, ſpeaking of 
the /pirit in contradiſtinction to the letter, he ſaid, 
Now the Lord is that ſpirit? and when, in an- 
other Epiſtle, he ſaid, Chriſt is the end of the Lau, 
its main deſign and the very perfection of it? If 
the Jews did not underſtand this, they had means 
without the end, and without knowing the end, 
and without poſſibility of attaining the end for 
which the means had been appointed. And, 
who can believe ſuch a manifeſt abſurdity? 
But, nothing can be more reaſonable; and, as 
1 think, more ſcriptural, than the opinion of the 
Jews, that, beſides the written Law, there was 
another. Law communicated firſt to Abraham, 
and afterwards to Moſes, and delivered down 
from him by tradition to ſucceeding generations , 
a Law which is of infinitely greater importance 
than the letter; a Law which is the ſubſtance of 
a better covenant than that which comprehended 
the political intereſts of a ſingle nation, and which 
God promiſed to write upon the heart as the con- 
ſummation of his eternal mercy. This Law, the 
is as much more excellent than the letter, . as 
heaven i is higher than the earth, as the heavenly 
paradiſe excels the carthly Canaan, and as the 
ſpiritual and eternal life with Chriſt in heaven is 
better | 
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better than the temporal and political felicity of 
the Jewiſh nation. 

Very unfortunately, the opinion of the Jews, 
concerning the written and unwritten Law, has 
not been ſo well expreſſed as to be perfectly free 
from objection, and has been connected with 
other opinions on the ſame ſubject which are 
vain, triffling, ſuperſtitious, and very injurious both 
to the written and unwritten Law. In conſe- 
quence of theſe errors, the whole has been con- 
demned as a mere fiction, without the leaſt foun- 
dation in the Scriptures, or in any authentic hiſ- 
tory. This is generally the fate of truth, when it 
has been incorporated with vile ſuperſtitions. 

But, the probability of argument lies on the 
other ſide; namely, that there was from the be- 
ginning a true tradition of very great importance, 
which gave occaſion to the introduction of thoſe 
vain, triffling, and ſuperſtitious opinions. For, 
whether we reaſon on the nature of man, on the 
propenſities and experience of mankind in gene- 
ral, or on the known character of the Jews in 
particular, which has been much the ſame in, all. 
ages, we cannot eafily account for the intro- 
duction of the falſe traditions, without ſuppoſing 
that the Law had a ſpiritual or myſtical ſenſe, 
communicated to the fathers of the Jewiſh nation: 
that is, the idea of an unwritten Law did not 
{ſpring from the ſpurious traditions, but theſe tra- 
ditions from the abuſe of this certain truth, that 
the written Law has a ſpiritual, or typical, deſign 
concealed under the letter. 

All the various errors in doctrine, the falſe opi- 
nions, the Superſtitions and enthuſiaſtic notions, 

which 
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. which have debaſed the Chriſtian character, are 
corruptions of the genuine doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity: They are the perverſions of truth; or hu- 
man opinions introduced under the covering of 
divine truths, like baſe metals plated over with 
thinneſt laminæ of ſterling ſilver. For example: 
if there had not been a true doctrine of predeſti- 
nation in the holy Scriptures, it would not have 
been poſſible to introduce into the Church the 
Stoical doctrine of neceſſity and fataliſm. All the 
falſe doctrines of Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, 
and of Deiſts too, of Pelagians and Arminians, of 
Calviniſts and Antinomians, of Myſtics and Qua- 
kers, have fome truth in them : they are divine 
truths perverted, or fuperinduced as a covering to 

ſome philoſophical errors, without which theſe 
errors could never have been entertained by 
Chriſtians. 

'Before the firſt captivity, when the Jews were 
tranſported to Babylon, they had generally loſt 
the true ſenſe and meaning of the Law ; and, as 
the natural effect of this ignorance, they had 
fallen into the practice of vile ſuperſtitions, ido- 
latries, and groſs immoralities. Their captivity 
was the puniſhment of this apoſtacy—lI ſaid, gene- 
rally ; for, the true ſenſe and fpiritual meaning of 
the Law was never totally loft. Even when our 
Saviour came into the world, which was a time 
of general apoſtacy, there were ſome ſpiritual 
worſhippers, waiting for the conſolation of Iſrael ; 
which could not have been without the true 
knowledge of the Law in the ſpirit. But, not 
Jong after the return from Babylon, the Jews fell 


away, like as their forefathers had done, and ſub- 
ſtituted 
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ſtituted at laſt their own vain conceits inſtead of 
that ſpiritual ſenſe and meaning of the Law which 
is its more important and grand deſign. 

The Jews ſuppoſe that Ezra, Jeſhua, Zerubbabel, 
and others with them, collected from the old 
people, who had lived before the captivity, the 
ancient doctrines and uſages of their forefathers ; 
as well as they could be recovered from the 18. 
mories of the old people. But, conſidering the 
very corrupt ſtate of the Church preceding the 
captivity, and the very unſettled and confuſed 
ſtate of the nation, and how young theſe ancients 
muſt have been at that time, it cannot be ima- 
gined that much of the true tradition could be re- 
covered from their memories. This however is 
certain, thut, not long after the death of Ezra, 
Jeſhua, Zerubbabel, and the prophet Malachi, 
whom the Jews imagine to have been the ſame 
with Ezra, there ſprung up a ſet of men, myſtical, 
or rather, fanciful interpreters of the Law, whoſe 
profeſſed defign was to preſerve the ancient tra- 
dition, the doctrines and uſages of their forefathers, 
and to draw inferences and conſequences from 
them. This practice was imitated by their ſuc- 
ceſſors, till the novel opinions of theſe interpre- 
ters overwhelmed the true tradition, and ſuc- 
ceeded in its place. Theſe opinions were after- 
wards called The Tradition of the Elders: and, 
it was this ſpurious Tradition, which, in many 
inſtances, perverted the literal ſenſe of the Law ; 
and, in many inſtances, made it of none effect, 
even in regard to external practice. 

We find an inſtance of this in the fifteenth 
chapter of St, Matthew. The Scribes and * 
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ſees aſked our Saviour, Why do thy, diſciples 
tranſgreſs the Tradition of the Elders ? meaning 
by Tradition thoſe. opinions before mentioned 
Why do they tranſgreſs the Tradition of the El- 
ders; for they waſh not their hands when they eat 
bread 2 The Tradition did not require the waſhing | 
of hands out of any regard to cleanlineſs ;: tor, it 
was required, though the hands were as clean as 
delicacy itſelf could make them. But, they placed 
religion in this waſhing before meals: they bur- 
dened the conſcience with this idle ceremony: 
they. ſubſtituted this external cleanlineſs for in- 
ward purity. of the heart. And, our Lord, not 
only condemned this ſuperſtition, but all their 
traditions in general, as invalidating the divine 
Law. He anſwered, and ſaid unto them, I ly 
do ou alſo tranſgreſs the commandment of God by 
your Tradition? Vor God commanded, {aying, 
Honour thy father and mother; and, Ile that 

curſeth father or mother, let him die the death. 
Honouring includes maintenance, nouriſhment, 
and . conſolation, as well as reſpectful behaviour 
and ſubmiſſion to authority. God commanded, 
that children ſhould, contribute to the happineſs 
of their parents, and ſupport that life from which 
the children derived their own, and by which they 
Rs A ſupported in their helpleſs infan- 
The commandment requires returns of gra- 
de for all the parents care, and love, and ex- 
pence; and, that children chearfully requite their 
c parents by helping them in time of need, by main- 
taining them wheneyer misfortune, ſickneſs, or old 
age, demand this return of duty; and God en- 
Joined the magiſtrate; that, i if any one be ſo un: 
grateful, 
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grateful, ſo undutiful-to his parents, as to ſuffer 
them to languiſh in poverty, or periſh, when he 
could help them, that this unnatural child, thus 
curſing father or mother, and pouring contempt 
upon the commandment of God, the Legiſlator 
and King of Iſrael, ſhould be put to death. 

+ But the Tradition ſo far explained away this 
commandment, as to make it of no force. It 
taught children to evade the authority of the di- 
vine precept. Ve ſay, I hoſoever ſhall ſay to his 
father or motlien, It is a. gift, by whatſoever thou 
mighteſt be profited hy me, he ſhall be free from 
all obligation tobrelieve his parents in their ne- 
ceſſity, and free from the puniſhment which the 
Law denounced. The meaning is this: when 
parents fall to decay, and want relief, a ſon may 
excuſe himſelf, by ſaving, I have conſecrated to 
religious purpoſes, as an offering to God, all the 
overplus of my eſtate, or of my gettings, every 
thing beyond What is neceſſary to my own main- 
tenance; and therefore I cannot help you; for, 
it would be ſacrilege and perjury, if I were to 
give you what I have mens vowed and de- 
voted to Gods. 

Thus they made — the hw of God by their 
tradition, and taught people to fin upon principle; 
that is, to trangreſs the commandment of God, 
n ne of en Him above their 

r Wee natural 
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prietor of all things in heaven and 


earth had already diſpoſed of the 
. overplus of the man's eſtate, and 
had appropriated it, by command- 
ment, to the relief of his parents : 


which it ſhould be confectatbs 10 


' Himſelf. The man therefore had 


no right to make the vow, and 
the oath corban was a piece of ar- 
rogant preſumption, and was void 
ab initio. 


He had appointed the way in 
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natural parents. It is true we owe more to God 
than to our natural relations, and ought to prefer 
Him above all conſiderations in the world. But, 
the Jews ſhould have conſidered that the beſt way 
of honouring God, and promoting the intereſts 
of religion, is by keeping God's commandments. 
Behold, to obey is better than ſacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of lambs; But, alas! the veil 
was upon their hearts, and their eyes were blind- 
ed: they had ſubſtituted certain vain diſtinctions 
and refinements, which carried a ſhew of religion 
and zeal tor God, in place of that ſpiritual worſhip, 
that conformity to the will and defign of God 
typified in the letter of their Law; and under a 
ſhew-and pretence of piety, they draw near to God 
in profeſſion, while their unconv Want hearts were 
far from Him. | 
Our Saviour therefore taught His diſciples and 
the multitude, that no one is rendered unclean, or 
the leſs acceptable to God, by what enters into 
him through the mouth; but by the wickednefs 
of his heart, by wicked tempers, by wicked words 
and actions: not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth the man ; for example, eating with un- 
waſhen hands; but, that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man. 

After our Saviour had ſaid this, He retired 
frac them; and the diſciples came, and told 
Him that He had given great offence to the 
Phariſees; and He anſwered, Every plant, which 
my heavenly Father hath not planted, ſhall be 
rooted ub; meaning, that thoſe traditions, for 
which the Phariſees were ſo exceedingly zealous, 


were not of God, and muſt yield to the more 
important 


* 
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important doctrines of Revelation. But, our Lord's 
anſwer was more extenſive in its import, as a 
maxim univerſally true, in regard to all doctrines 
and opinions of men, all human inventions and 
obſervances, by which true religion has been ob- 
| ſcured or perverted: They muſt all, ſooner or 
later,, as noxious weeds, be rooted up. People 
may be offended, when their prejudices are ex- 
poſed ; but, it is neceſſary to expoſe them, that 
the pure doctrines of Revelation may be received. 
It proceeds from the pride and ſelfiſhneſs of hu- 
man nature, that men are far more zealous for 
their own opinions, than for God's truth; fot their 
own as their own, than for God's truth as His. 
And, when they fancy, that their own opinions 
are the very doctrines of Revelation, their zeal 
then becomes exceſhve, and they are utterly im- 
patient of contradiction, merely becauſe this fan- 
cy increaſes their idea of the importance of their 
own opinions. And, he needs to be fenced with 
impenetrable armour, or to be endued with in- 
vincible fortitude and patience, who * dare * . 
oppoſe religious prejudices. 
Chriſtendom has long been divided * a 118 | 
titude of fects and parties. That, which each of 
them calls The Geſpel, is diſbelieved by the reſt. / 
They have caſt the doctrines of Chriftianity in 
moulds of their own making, of various forms and 
ſizes; and, every one thinks his own to be the 
very model, the meaſure and ſtandard of truth. 
For the moſt part, that, for which they are all 
contending ; that, for which they are ſo exceed; 
ingly zealous; is, not the portion of truth which 
=, have laid hold of and adopted into their 
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' ſeveral: ſyſtems ;” but, the | ſhape which they 


have given to it, that is, for their, own — 


about it. En 


And endleſs variety af Alete opinions are 
id here in England; and, all pretend that their 
opinions are derived from the Scriptures, or from 
reaſon. But, this is impoſſible: Neither the 
Scriptures, nor reaſon, will juſtify contradictory 
opinions. The far greater number of them, 
therefore, can have no more foundation in truth, 


than the traditions of the Scribes and Phariſees: 


They are plants, which my. ba Bother hath 
not planted. 

Every man, ſaid Luther, has: a — in his own 
n Every one almoſt pretends to infallibility; 
or, if he ſeem not to pretend to it; if he allow that 
he may err in ſome points; he is ſo ſure he is right 
in the greater number, and in thoſe eſpecially 
which he deems eſſential, that he preaches and 
diſputes, and marches forward, with the confident 
boldneſs of an infallible guide. The Scribes and 
Phariſees were moſt poſitive, where they had the 
leaſt reaſon for confidence. It would be well, if 
Chriſtians carefully avoided this error. At all 
times, humility, diffidence, and candour, become 


ſuch imperfect creatures as we are; and eſpecially 
in the preſent ſtate of things, when Chriſtianity is 


ſo variouſly repreſented.” Profeſſors en 7 more. 
modeſt, leſs poſitive, leſs dogmatical. + 

Our own opinions are no better than & 12/54 
leſs, or nox10us, weeds. They may be modifica- 
tions of Truth; but, are not that Truth: They add 


no value to it; and may, perhaps, turn it into 
poiſon. The opinion of Hymeneus and Philetus 


was 


was merely a modification of the moſt important 
doctrine of the reſurrection: but, it was a moſt 


pernicious opinion; and their word did eat as doth - 


a canker. The ſame may be ſaid of the opinions 


of thoſe Judaizing Chriſtians, who corrupted he 


Goſpel in the regions of Galatia. And, the ſame 
may be ſaid of many opinions in the preſent” day. 
But, the time is coming, when everyplant, whick 
my heavenly Father hath not planted, ſhall be rooted 


up. And, at the hour of death, and in the day of 


judgment, all our thoughts, all our own opinions, 
ſhall periſh : They will give no advantage to us, to 
ſecure our ſalvation, or to o engage the . 
of heaven. | 

In the midſt of ſo many jarring opinions, MR 
ſeem to act the wiſeſt part, who, having a glim- 
mering portion of the heavenly light, ſufficient to 
ſanctify them, are more concerned to have their 
hearts filled with grace, than to have their heads 
ſtuffed with opinions; and, who hear ſermons; 
and read the Bible, for no other purpoſe than 
to hold communion with God, and to grow in 
an inward, heartfelt experience of His grace and 
love, and into a more perfect conformity to His 
will in all things. 

And there is the more edit and the more 
urgent neceſſity, to attend to this, becauſe what is 
ſaid of doctrines, as human opinions, is equally: 
true of perſons and practices; Every plant which 
my heavenly Father hath not planted, ſhall be 
rooted up. Sincere Chriſtians are the planting 
of Jehovah : His own right hand hath planted 
them in His Church. It was He that made and 
formed thee, O Iſrael ; that enlightened thy mind; 
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that ſanQified thy heart; that regenerated and 
made- thee a new creature in Chriſt Jeſus; and, 


theſe who are planted in the houſe of the Lord, 


ſhall flouriſh in the courts of our God : they ſhall 
bring forth fruit in old age © they ſhall be fat and 
flouriſhing. All others, are the tares, which the 
enemy ſowed : they are hypocrites, mere profeſ- 
ſors; ſenſual, having not the Spirit. And, the time 
will come, when all, whom God hath not planted 
in the Church, will be rooted ub. Many great 
profeſſors will then be put to ſhame, and be ex- 
communicated for ever. No one will then be 
owned, as a plant of the Lord's planting, who 
hath not been ſealed with the holy Spirit of 
promiſe; for, the work of the Spirit, in the real 
ſanctification of our hearts and lives, is the 
only ſure earneſt of our title to the eternal in- 
heritance. 

In vain will they ſay, Lord, Lord, have we not 
propheſied in thy name, and in thy name done won- 
| derful works ; for, if their works be ſuch as God 
hath not commanded, or if their propheſying be 
the profeſſion or preaching of their own opinions, 
they will not receive the reward of righteouſneſs. 
In vain do they worſhip Me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. | 

The Phariſees were exact in their opinions, 
according to the received ſtandard of ortho- 
doxy, and they were exceedingly rigid in their 
practice, obſerving the traditions of the Elders. 
But, their opinions were not faith in God's word, 
nor their practice obedience to His commands. 
They believed, indeed, but it was beheving- a 
falſe report, and not the revelation of God. 
| | They 
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They required of others, and impoſed upon 
themſelves, what God had not commanded, and 
made thoſe things to be fins which God had not 
forbidden. | 

There is too much of this in the preſent day. I 
dare not be more particular. But, let every one, 
who profeſſes the Chriſtian religion, beware of this 


error ; leſt he found a Phariſee at laſt, a mere 


zealot for opinions, a whited ſepulchre, righteous 
in his own eyes, righteous, perhaps, in the fight 
of men, but certainly an abomination in the 
ſight of God. 


Examine yourſelves, whether ye be in the faith ; 


prove your own ſelves. And, becauſe the heart is 
deceitful above all things ; becauſe every man's way 
is right in his own eyes, even when he deviates 
moſt from the way of truth, ſo that men often 
think they are doing God ſervice when they live 
in open rebellion againſt His will, when they per- 
ſecute His truth, and ſlay the miniſters of mercy ; 
and, becauſe they often fancy that they are doing 


juſtly and loving mercy and walking humbly with 


God, even while they are acting altogether incon- 
ſiſtently with the truth of things, offending againſt 
the intereſts of human nature by ſetting the moſt 
pernicious example; while they are void of charity, 
and hard-hearted towards their fellow creatures, 
and pay no regard to the mercy of God; while 
they are ſelf-ſufficient, and, inſtead of walking 
humbly wit God, are living without God in the 
world, without any ſerious piety at all; and laſt- 
ly, becauſe many think they believe and preach 
the Goſpel, who have no degree of the evangelical 
ſpirit, and are only preaching their own opinions 

R 2 about 
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about that Goſpel; THEREFORE let us turn to 
the heart-ſearching God, and pray that He will 
ſearch and try the ground of our hearts; and, if He 
fee any way of wickedneſs in us lurking under a 
ſpecious profeſſion of truth and righteouſneſs, 
that He will undeceive un and n us in tie way 
ao” * J | 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE METHOD OF STUDYING THE 
© HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


V V HOEVER would form a judgment of any 
large building, comprehending a variety of diffe- 
rent apartments and offices uniting in one grand 
deſign, muſt ſurvey the whole. He muſt ſtudy 
the general character of the building, and the par- 
ticular ſtyle, or order of its architecture. He muſt 
examine the materials of which it is formed. He 
muſt compare the ſuperſtructure with the founda- 
tion ; and notice the ſeveral parts of the building 
diſtinctly, and in relation to each other. He muſt 
conſider the ground upon which it ſtands, the na- 
ture of the country in which it is placed, and the 
condition of the people who are to inhabit it: 
Otherwiſe, he cannot diſcern that grand effect, 
which comprehends the deſign, the proportion, 
the ſtrength, the beauty, and uſe. | 

We muſt pay due regard to the whole Bible. 
It is a perfect Whole, though compaſed of various 
parts: and, theſe parts have a reciprocal relation 
to each other. It will not be ſufficient, to anſwer 


our purpoſe, in forming a judgment of this won- 


derful compoſition, if we examine the New Teſta- 
R 3 ment 
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ment and compare it with itſelf, that is, one part 
of the New Teſtament with another ; becauſe the 
New Teſtament ſtands upon the foundation of the 
Old, and has relation to it in every one of its parts. 
Nor is it ſufficient, if we examine the Prophets 
by themſelves. They were Prophets of the Law : 
They were miniſters under the legal diſpenſation. 
They muſt therefore be regarded in that relation, 
viz. as Prophets of the Law. And, as they did 
not miniſter the things which were Poken, to the 
people under the Law, or to them merely, but, 
to thoſe who ſhould live under the New-teſtament 
diſpenſation ; therefore, the prophetical writings 
of the Old Teſtament are to be examined, both 
in their relation to the Law of Moſes and to the 
writings of the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt in the New 
Teſtament. | 
In regard to the Law, which I would call The 
Foundation of this iritual edifice, it is not ſuffi- 
cient, if we examine this by itſelf. It is ſcarcely 
poſſible to diſcover the deſign of an architect, by 
looking at the ſtones which are juſt laid for a foun- 
dation. We have already ſeen, in former chap- 
ters, that the Law was a typical diſpenſation; 
and, the very nature of a typical diſpenſation 
points out the neceſſity of an interpreter. The 
Prophets, comprehending the Prieſts and Levites 
in this term, were appointed by God to interpret 
the Law to the people of Iſrael; and, we muſt, of 
neceſſity, have recourſe to their writings, and to 
the writings of the Prophets of the New Teſta- 
ment, as our interpreters and guides, to lift up the 
veil of Moſes and diſcover to us the glory of his 
- countenance; that is, we muſt ſtudy the Bible as 
one 
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one perfect Whole. But, there is ſomething 
wanted yet—We muſt examine the materials, 
and the ſeveral ſtyles of architecture of which this 
building is compoſed. We muſt conſider the 
ground, the ſituation of this building, and the 
condition of its inhabitants; that is, we muſt 
ſtudy the language, the manner of ſpeaking, the 
words and phraſeology of the Bible; and the 
various methods of inſtruction which it offers to 
us: we muſt reflect on the condition of human 
nature, what it was and is; and muſt examine the 
ſacred writings in the whole, and in all their parts, 
in relation to the world in general, and to our- 


ſelves, and to the whole poſſible extent of our 


exiſtence. We may then ſee the deſign of the 
great Architect, the wonderful deſign of God's 
merciful providence, the truth and conſiſtency of 
the doctrines of Revelation, the proportion, the 


ſtrength, the beauty, and uſe, the importance and 


advantage of this wonderful compoſition. 
In order to this, I would recommend to every 


one to read the Bible regularly through from be- 


ginning to end, juſt as he would read any other 


book; and to repeat this courſe of reading as 


frequently as poſſible. Let him treaſure up in his 
memory the general contents of the Bible, ſo-that 


he may be able to take a comprehenſive view of 


the whole, and to examine the ſeveral parts in re- 
lation to each other. Thoſe paſſages, which, by 
themſelves, are quite obſcure, muſt not he ſlightly 
paſſed over; becauſe, however obſcure they may 
be ſeparately, they will probably appear very lu- 
minous, when the reader's mind is ſtored with the 
general contents of theſe ſacred writings. This is 
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particularly the caſe, with reſpect to many paſſages 
in the prophetical compoſitions, the meaning of 
which cannot be readily diſcerned, until we are 
well acquainted with the hiſtorical detail of facts 
to which theſe paſſages relate. And, in the New 
Teſtament, the Epiſtle to the Galatians affords an 
example of the neceſſity of attending to the hiſto- 
rical part of the Scriptures. The true interpreta- 
tion of this Epiſtle depends chiefly upon the facts 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles. And, it ſeems to have happened 
through inattention to this chapter, that interpret- 
ers have frequently overlooked the ſimple deſign 
of this Epiſtle, and have given to it a myſtical 
meaning, which, probably, never entered the head 
of St. Paul in writing it. 

0 Concordances and marginal references may, in 
ſome degree, ſupply the want of diligent reading. 
But, a familiar acquaintance with the general 
contents of the Bible, in all its parts, will be far 
more advantageous. At the leaſt, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the general contents of the Bible 
is neceſſary, before we can avail ourſelves ſuffi- 

ciently of theſe aſſiſtances. 
It will be a great advantage to any one, in ſtu- 
dying the Scriptures, if he diſcern the principal 
object intended in them from the beginning to the 
end of the Bible. This is plainly declared to be 
Chriſt; and, through Him, the recovery of man 
from that ſtate of fin and death into which he is 
fallen through the firſt tranſgreſſion and diſobe- 
dience; and, the recovery of Jews and Gentiles, 
all mankind, from that ſtate of wickedneſs, that 


guilt and Ow miſery, into which the whole 
human 
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human race have fallen by their own apoſtacy 
and wilful diſobedience. © The precious hope of 
© a Redeemer was the ſupport of fallen man; the 
© theme of all the Patriarchs: the boaſt and ex- 
c ultation of all the Prophets; and the defire of 
© all nations—Salvation by the blood of Chriſt 
« was the eternal purpoſe of God, .the ultimate 
« end of all His counſels” *—Moſes wrote of 
Him. ' He is the end of the Law for righteouſneſs 
for every one that believeth*. And, to Him all 
the Prophets bear witneſs, that through His name, 
whoſoever believeth in Him ſhall receive remiſſion 


of ſins . The teſtimony of Jeſus is the ſpirit of 


prophecy *. The Law was a kind of ſchoolmaſter 
to the Jews®, to declare to them the office of 
Chriſt, our great High Prieſt, and the nature of 
that ſalvation which may be obtained through 
Him that was to come. Moſes and the Prophets 


foretold that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer for ſin, that He 


ſhould riſe from the dead as the firſt fruit of a ge- 
neral harveſt, and ſhould ſhew light to the people 
Hrael, and to the Gentiles'. This knowledge of 
the great object of the holy Scriptures, will direct 
our minds in ſearching them. We ſhall expect to 
find our Saviour in them, and ſhall diſcover Him 
with the greater readineſs. Even the remoteſt 
circumſtances will be apprehended in their ten- 
dency towards this central point. 

In the Epiſtles to the Hebrews, to the Galatians, 


* 


to the Romans, and in other parts of the New 


Teſtament, there are plain expoſitions of ſeveral 
remarkable 
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remarkable incidents in the Old- teſtament Hiſto- 
ry, and of many particulars in the typical Law. 
We muſt pay careful attention to theſe expoſitions. 
They not only explain the paſſages to which they 
are immediately related, but will be a key to other 
paſſages, and enable us to read of our Saviour in 
the Hiſtory and Law of Moſes, as well as in the 
writings of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. | 

The Law preſcribed divers ablutions, waſhings, 
purifications, ſacrifices of lambs, goats, and other 
animals, attended with many minute circum- 
ſtances in the performance of theſe rites. What 
can any one make of theſe, if he read no further ? 
How will he juſtify the wiſdom of God in theſe 
inſtitutions? Can we imagine that God, who is a 
ſpirit, hath commanded a ſolemn farce to be 
acted, a mere ceremonial religion? And, it muſt 
be confeſſed, theſe ordinances of the Law, conſi- 
dered in themſelves, were no better: conſidered 
in themſelves, they were weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, in the contemptuous ſenſe which 1s uſually 
annexed to theſe terms. Yet, we ſhall find, that 
theſe weak and beggarly elements were elements of 
learning, forms of truth and knowledge, teachers 
of the higheſt wiſdom and the pureſt religion. 

In the Old Teſtament, in the Law itſelf, and 
in the Prophets, we read plain intimations that 
theſe ordinances were not inſtituted for their own 
ſake, as having any intrinſic worth in them ; and, 
that they were far from being acceptable to God 
upon their own account. They were reprobated, 
whenever the mind of thoſe who were engaged in 
theſe ſervices, was not directed ro the end of theſe 
inſtitutions, To what purpoſe is the multitude of 
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your ſacrifices unto me, ſaith the Lord: T delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats. Bring no more vain oblations ; incenſe is 
an abomination unto me; the new-maons and ſab- 
baths, the calling of aſſemblies, I cannot away with ; 
it is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting. Your new- 
moons, and your appointed feaſts, my ſoul hateth : 
they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear 
them®. And the Prophets, not only declared the 
vanity, the inefficacy of the works of the Law, 
and of the legal ſacrifices; they foretold alſo, that 
Meſſiah ſhould be cut off, but not for himſelf *; _ 
that He ſhould be cut off out of the land of the 
living for the tranſgreſſion of His people; that He 
ſhould make His ſoul an offering for fin; that He 
ſhould bear the fin of many, and make reconcili- 
ation for tranſgrefſors*; that is, that Meſſiah 
ſhould accompliſh, by the one offering of Himſelf, 
that which the voice of the Prophets, and the 
repeated ſacrifices of the Law, by the very cir- 
cumſtance of repetition, declared could not be 
accompliſhed by theſe inſtitutions. This ſurely 
was applying the Law to the expected Saviour. 
The expreſſions cut off, as a ſubſtitute for others, 
for the tranſgreſſion of the people, bearing the fin 
of many, hearing their iniquity, making an offer= 
ing for fin, and reconciliation for tranſgreſſors, 
declared that the propitiatory ſacrifices of the 
Law were intended to prefigure the one great ſa- 
crifice of Meſſiah, and would have their com- 
pletion in the Lamb of God, the Saviour of the 
world. ö 


Probably, 
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Probably, the Prophets were more explicit in 
their ſermons to the Jews, in declaring the deſign 
of the Levitical inſtitutions and their reference to 
the Meſſiah, than they ſeem to have been in their 
poetical compoſitions; and probably, theſe com- 
poſitions were better underſtood by the Jews than 
by us at this time. However, we have no reaſon 
to regret the want of a more explicit declaration 
of this great ſubject in the prophetical writings, 
ſince the Apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt ſupply this de- 
ficiency. For, as ſoon as we have recourſe to the 
Apoſtles, we are clearly informed of the deſign of 
the legal inſtitutions; that they were ſcenical ex- 

Hhibitions-of the doctrines of Revelation; that the 
Law was a ſhadow of things to come; and par- 
ticularly, that the ſacrifices of the Law were de- 
ſigned to repreſent, ſacramentally, the one great 
ſacrifice which the Son of God ſhould offer, to 
take away the ſins of the world by the ſacrifice of 
HimſelF. 

My deſign, in theſe remarks, i is to ſhew the ad- 
vantage of comparing ſcripture with ſcripture, 
the Law with the Prophets, and both with the 
Apoſtles, in their writings. Iwill now offer to my 
Reader another example in the hiſtorical part of 
the books of Moſes. | 

In Geneſis xxxii. 24. we read, And Jacob was 
left alone; and there wreſtled a man with him, until 
the breaking of the day. Jacob ſaid, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bleſs me. And he ſaid, Thy 
name ſhall be called no more Jacob, but Tſrael ; 
for, as a prince haſt thou power with God, and 
with men, and haſt prevailed. And he bleſſed him 


There. ns Jacob RO the name of the place 
PENIEI, 
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PENI1EL, i. e. The Face of God; for, ſaid he, I 
have ſeen God face to face, and my life is perſerved. 
Though there be much obſcurity in the myſterious 
tranſaction which this hiſtory records, we plainly 
diſcern that the perſon who wreſtled with Jacob 
in the human form was a divine perſon, even the 
Lord Himſelf ; and we ſee in this hiſtory a plain 
intimation that Jacob underſtood by the event of 
his wreſtling, that God was and would be engaged, 
as his ſworn friend and ally, to preſerve his life 


from the deſigns of his brother Eſau, to deliver 


him out of all his trouble, and be an everlaſting 
bleſſing and life to him. But, the myſtery is 
opened and explained in other paſſages of the 
ſacred writings.” In the margin of the text Gene- 
ſis XXXii. 26. we are directed to Hoſea' xii.” 4. 
He, Jacob, by his ſtrength had power over the 
Angel, and prevailed : he wept, and made ſuppli- 
cation unto Him : he found him in Bethel, and 
there he ſpake with us. Even THE LORD 
60D OF HOSTS, JEHOY AH is His memorial. 
This explains the myſtery of Jacob's ſtruggle, or 
wreſtling; that it was a viſion, expreſſing the ſuc- 
ceſs of Jacob's prayer of faith, when he intreated 
for divine protection againſt the hoſtile deſigns of 
his brother Eſau, who was at this time marching 
againſt Jacob with an armed force. The very 
words of his prayer are recorded: O God of my 
father Abraham, and God of my father Iſaac, 
JEHOY AH, which ſaidft unto me, Return unto 
thy country, and to thy kindred, and I will deal 
well with thee; I am not worthy of the leaſt of all 
thy mercies,*and of all the truth, which thou haſt 
ſhewed unto thy ſervant: for, with my ſtaff (a 
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fingle and forlorn fugitive) I pgfed over this Jor- 
dan, and now T am become two bands. Deliver me, 
T pray thee, from the hand of my brother, from the 
hand of Eſau: for, I fear him, left he will come 
and ſinite me, and the mother with the children. 
And, Thou ſaidft, I will ſurely do thee good, and 
make thy ſeed as the ſand of the ſea, which cannot 
be numbered for multitude. And further, this paſ- 
ſage in the propheſy of Hoſea, plainly diſtinguiſhes 
the object of Jacob's faith, that it was THE 
LORD GOD OF HOSTS, JEHOV AH in the 
human form, God manifeſt in the flaſi — and, this 
is more plainly declared, by the reference it con- 
tains to the viſion in Bethel, when Jacob fled 
from his brother Eſau—He found HIM in Bethel, 
and there HE ſpake with us, even THE LORD 
GOD OF HOSTS, JEHOV AH is HIS memo- 
rial For, at Bethel, Jacob dreamed, and behold, 
a ladder ſet upon the earth, and the top of it reach- 
ed to heaven ; and behold the angels of God aſcend- 
ing and deſcending on it. And, behald, JE HO- 
LAH flood above it, and ſaid I am JEHOY AH 
ALEIM, God, of Abraham thy father, and 
 ALEIM, the God of 1ſaac, Sc. In this viſion, 

the ladder exprefled the one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Chriſt Jeſus*. The angels 
were the repreſentatives, or viſible appearances, 
of the divine perſons, the ALEIM ; and the She- 
kinah appearing above, at the top of. the ladder, 
was JEHOV AH communicating:His eternal pur- 
poſe of mercy, and executing that purpoſe by the 
offices of the ALEIM through the Mediator. Our 
4 : . Lord 
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Lord juſtified this interpretation, in what He ſaid 
to Nathaniel, John i. 51. You ſhall ſee, namely, 
the viſion of Jacob realized in me—You ſhall ſee 
the heaven opened, and the angels of God aſcending 
and deſcending—not upon a ladder, but on Him 
that was repreſented by it—upon the Son of Man. 
The hiſtory of Nathaniel, in the New Teſta- 
ment, reflects yet greater degree of light upon this 
part of the hiſtory of Jacob, and derives light from 
it. Nathaniel, as Jacob, was leſt alone: He had 
been in ſome retired place, remote from the eye 
of all human obſervation. Probably, under the 
preſſure of ſome grievous trial of his faith, he had 
been pouring forth his ſoul in ſecret prayers. He 
knew that God alone was witneſs to what had 
paſſed in this place of his retirement. Preſently 
after this, Philip met with him, and conducted 
him to Jeſus. When Jeſus ſaw Nathaniel coming 
to Him, He ſaith of him, Behold an Tfraelite in- 
deed, in whom is no guile—Before that Philip called 
thee, when thou waſt under the: fig-tree, I ſaw thee. 
This declaration of omnipreſence and omniſcience 
immediately convinced Nathaniel: Calling him 
by the name of Vrael, expreſſing the internal 
ſtate of his ſoul, deſcribing his moſt ſecret actions, 
pointing to the very place, and to the very ſpot, 
the tree this was telling Nathaniel that, like his 
father Jacob, he had been wreſtling and had pre- 
vailed; and, it was telling him, and giving proof 
of it too, that He himſelf was the very perſon, 
before whom both Jacob and Nathaniel had wept 
and made ſupplication. After this declaration of 


things, 
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things, to which God and the conſcience of Na. 
thaniel alone were privy, there could be no room 
in the breaſt of this upright man to harbour a 
doubt concerning the true character of Jeſus of 
Nazareth: he therefore immediately confeſſed his 
divine Saviour, Rabbi, Thou art The Son of God, 
Thou art the King of Iſrael. | 

The Bible has a language, or manner 1 ſpeak- 
ing, peculiar to itſelf. We muſt learn this lan- 
guage, or manner of ſpeaking, by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture.—There are many terms in 
the New Teſtament, which, it is quite neceſſary, 
we ſhould underſtand: ſuch as Covenant, Re- 
demption, Propitiation, Sacrifice, Atonement, 
Purify, Law and Goſpel, Letter and Spirit, Works 
and Faith, Debt and Grace. Theſe words can- 
not be explained by Lexicons and Dictionaries, 
that is, by the uſe of the ſame terms in profane 
authors; becauſe profane authors never uſe them 
in the ſame ſenſe in which they are uſed in the 
ſacred books. And, it will be nearly as unpro- 
fitable, perhaps much more dangerous, to ſubmit 
to the definitions of Chriſtian writers; I mean, of 
ſyſtematical authors ; who explain theſe terms fo 
as may beſt agree with the ſyſtems which they have 
invented or adopted. Whenever we meet with 
any of theſe terms in the New Teſtament, we 
ſhould recur to the Old Teſtament, from whence. 
thaſe terms are borrowed. For, the New Teſ- 


tament generally ne things 1 in reference to 
| bein the 


x Some of theſe terms are uſed fion of ideas in reading the Scrip- 
in different ſenſes; particularly tures; and, we ſhall often miſ- 
Law and Faith, If this be not at- take the meaning of the ſacred 
tended to, it will produce confu- Writers. | 


20 
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the legal diſpenſation; and, therefore, muſt be 
explained by recourſe to the Law and the Pro- 
phets. | | 
The New Teſtament bears the ſame relation to 
the Law, which the ſuperſtructure of any build- 
ing has to the foundation upon which it ſtands: 
and, it is not poſſible to underſtand the New Teſ- 
tament without the Old. It will not be found 
ſufficient, if we compare one part of the New 
| Teſtament with another part of the ſame book; -_ Þ} 
becauſe the New Teſtament is not a diſtinct reve- ; 
lation: it is not a new revelation: it is no reve- 
lation by itſelf. We might as well call the attic | | 
ſtory of a building an houſe by itſelf ; and might = 
as well think to form a perfect judgement of any = 
building by examining the relative parts of the 1 
attic ſtory; or, by ſurveying a wing lately added 
to ſome ancient ſtructure. We can only gueſs at 
the meaning of the New Teſtament, if we read 
it by itſelf, without the Law and the Prophets. 
In this caſe we muſt either take upon truſt the 
comments we find in any ſyſtematical books of 
divinity, or pin our faith upon other men's fleeves: 
Or, if we refuſe this, and would examine for 
ourſelves ; the only means we have, to underſtand 
the New Teſtament, when we reject the Law / 
and the Prophets, are in the uſe of Lexicons and 
Dictionaries, profane authors, the rules of vulgar 
_ criticiſm, and the maxims and prejudices of edu- 
cation; that is, we are obliged to uſe an uncertain 
rule to explain and judge what is alſo uncertain. 
And as theſe means and principles are infinitely 
various, hence it is that the New Teſtament ap- 
pears to one perſon to contain a very contrary 
3 do dtrine 


* 


7 
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doctrine and way of ſalvation to what another ap- 
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prehends. Hence the multitude of ſects in Chriſ- 
tendom; and hence the confident orthodoxy of 
every one of them. A Socinian is as confident 
that the New Teſtament favours * opinions, as 
ever any Trinitarian can be. 

The Heathen offered ſacrifices to their Gods. 
They knew very little more of this practice than 
that their forefathers did ſo before them. Some 
confuſed apprehenſion they had, that, ſome way or 
other, theſe ſacrifices appeaſed the incenſed-Gods, 
and rendered them propitious. But, they had no 
apprehenſion of the nature of a proper - ſacrifice, 
nor any preciſe idea of the nature and efficacy of 
their own ſacrifices. Therefore, the myſtery of 
Chriſt's death ; the purpoſe, the reaſon, the na- 
ture, and efficacy of His ſacrifice of Himſelf, can 


never be explained by any thing in heathen au- 


thors. - And, it may be queſtioned, whether any 
one can underſtand the myſtery of Chriſt's death, 
as a ſacrifice for ſin, by reading the New Teſta- 
ment only. This is no derogation from the im- 
portance and ſufficiency of the New Teſtament ; 
becauſe, it was never intended to be a revelation 
by itſelf . It only diſcovers the Advent of Chriſt, 
that He is come ; and, that the Law hath its ac- 
tual completion in Him. Therefore, without un- 


| derftanding the deſign of the Law, and the hiſtory 


of prior diſpenſations revealed 1 in the Old Teſta- 
ment ; 


It is confeſſed, there are nw to the influence of tradition- 


many who have never ſtudied, 


and never read, the Old Teſta- 

ment, who yet underſtand the 

New, fo far as to be wiſe unto 

Glvation ; but, this is owing 
F 


of 


al light, than to the abſolute ſuf- 
ficiency of the New Teſtament; 
i. e. to the influence of a light de- 
rived from thoſe who have ſtu- 
died Moſes. and the Prophets. 
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ment“; and, without recourſe to what is written 
of the typical ſacrifices; the New Teſtament can- 
not be explained, where it ſpeaks of the ſacrifice 
of Chriſt. And, it ſeems impoſſible, that a So- 
_ Cinian, who rejects the Old Teſtament ; or, which 

is the ſame thing, receives it only in the letter, 


and nearly in the ſame ſenſe in which it is under- 
ſtood by the modern apoſtate Jews, ſhould ever 
be convinced by any teſtimonies from the writings 
of the Apoſtles. He applies to them the maxims 
and prejudices of his education, or the principles 
of a falſe philoſophy, which to him are of prior 
authority, and more certainty than the word of 
God itſelf. It appears to his prejudiced mind, 
that ſacrifices are of the nature of preſents to the 
Deity ; and, that the ſacrifice of Chriſt, and re- 


demption in his blood, are merely figurative, or - 


metaphorical, expreſſions, to ſhew that God will 
be reconciled to us on our ſincere amendment. 


82 | | 'This 


= It may be objected that the 
Apoſtles, in the New Teſtament, 
argue from the writings of Moſes, 
and the Prophets; and, not only 
refer to their writings, but quote 
and explain them; and therefore 
it is not neceſſary to ſtudy the 
Old Teſtament in order to under- 
ſtand the New, unleſs upon ſup- 
poſition that the fidelity, the wiſ- 
dom and inſpiration of the Apoſ- 
tles cannot be depended upon. 
But, the Apoſtles ſometimes refer 
to the Old Teſtament, by mere 
hints and alluſions to what was 
written by Moſes and the Pro- 
phets. And in general, they take 
many things for granted; for ex- 
ample, that their readers acknow- 


ledge the authority of the Old 
Teſtament, and regard-it as their 
Bible, the ſtandard and umpire 
of truth; that their readers are 
well acquainted with what is 


written in the Law and the Pro- , 


phets; that they know the con- 
nection of the paſſages ' briefly 
quoted in the New Teſtament, 
and underſtand the terms borrow» 
ed from the Law of Moſes; and, 
that their readers will apply to 
the Old-teſtament Scriptures for 
further information, and to ſatis- 
fy themſelves of the truth and au- 
thority of all their arguments, 
their aſſertions, their counſels and 
commands, 
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This is the beſt gueſs he can make; and, he can 
do no more than gueſs at the meaning of the New 
Teſtament without the Old. IK] 
There is not any thing expreſſed more deciſively, 
by the writers of the New Teftament, than this, 
that the death of Chriſt was a propitiatory ſacri- 
fice for fin. Chriſt appeared to put away hin by the 
Sacrifice of Himſelf. Heb. ix. 26. Chriſt hath given 
Himſelf for us, an offering and a ſacrifice to God. 
Epheſ. v. 2. Chriſt was once offered to bear the fins 
of many. Heb. ix. 28. He is the propatiation for 
our ſins. 1 John ii. 2. After He had offered one ſa- 
crifice for fin, He for ever ſat down at the right 
hand of God. Heb. x. 12. By one offering He hath 
perfefted for ever them that are ſunctiſied. ver. 14. 
An high Prieſt is taken from among men, and or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, that he 
may offer both gifts and ſacrifices for fin. Heb. v. 1. 
Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be made 
lite unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful 
and faithful 'High-Prieft in things pertaining to 
| God, to make reconciliation for the ſins of the people, 
Heb. ii. 17. And, Suck an High-Prieſt became us, 
who needeth not daily, to offer ſacrifice for the fins 
_ of the people—for this He did once, when He offered 
uþ Himſelf. chap. vii. 27. By His own blood, He 
entered in once into the Holy Place, having obtained 
eternal Redemption for us. Heb. ix. 12. In whom 
we have Redemption through His blood, the for- 
' grveneſs of fins. Epheſ. i. 7. and Col. i. 14. Chrift 
our Paſſover is ſacrificed for us. 1 Cor. v. 7. Be- 
hold The Lamb of God, which taketh away the ſin 
of the world. John i. 29. However plainly theſe 
Scriptures may ſeem to expreſs the nature and effi- 
cacy 
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cacy of the ſacrifice which Chriſt offered, in the 
opinion of thoſe who have been initiated into the 
myſtery of our redemption, and who have been 
habituated to conſider them as plain teſtimonies 
of the truth which they have received; yet, they 
are far from being ſo plain as not to want further 
illuſtration. Whenever the meaning of theſe Scrip- 
tures is doubted, or diſputed ; whenever we with 
to inform the ignorant and unlearned, or unbe- 
lievers; and whenever we wiſh to ſtrengthen our 
own faith in the doctrine contained in them; we 
muſt inquire after the meaning of the terms in 
theſe Scriptures: we muſt prove that this, or that, 
is the ſenſe in which they were uſed by the 
Apoſtles; and we have no other medium by which 
we can come to this concluſion, but the original 
revelation contained in the Old Teſtament. 


In the Old Teſtament, we learn that ſacoificing. 


| ſignified devoting any thing to death and the actual 

putting it to death : And, an offering for ſin, or a 
a ſacrifice for ſin, implied, not only that the curſe 
of fin lay upon the victim ſet apart to be ſacrificed, 
but alſo that it actually ſuffered death judicially 
for the perſon, or perſons, by whom the fin had 


been committed. 


. Whoever confirmed not all the words of the 


Law to do them, which confirmation was ex- 
preſſed by circumciſion, or by the baptiſm of fe- 
male Jews, and of Gentile Proſelytes, and by ſub- 


mitting to walk in the commandments of the Lord, 


as time and place and other circumſtances per- 
mitted, was devoted to death without remedy. 


The Law provided no remedy for any one of this 


deſcription; becauſe refuſing to confirm all the 
8 3 words 
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words of the Law was a confummation of impicty, 
It was a wilful rejection of the authority of the Law, 
and of the Law-giver, and of the grace and bleſſing 
and privileges which the Law held forth to thoſe, 
and to thoſe only, who willingly and ſubmiſſively 
aſſented to this peculiar diſpenſation. But, for 
thoſe whoratified and confirmed the oath and cove- 
nant of Jehovah, and yet were guilty or polluted in 
various inſtances, through force of violent tempta- 
tions, through ignorance and infirmity, a remedy 
was preſcribed. Victims were ſubſtituted to bear 
their iniquity, to be put to death and conſumed 
in their ſtead, or for them. The guilty perſons laid 
- their hands upon the head of the victim, confefling 
their fins; and then, the victim, whatever it was, 
ſuffered for them, the clean for the unclean, the 
innocent for the guilty. In conſequence, and as 
the effect of this, the polluted were ſaid to be 
cleanſed; the guilty were freed from the curſe of 
fin, or from ſuffering for it in their own perſons, 
and were received again into the congregation, 
and reſtored to the free enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges of faithful Ifraelites. The fins which they 
had committed were forgiven: Atonement was 
ſaid to have been made for them: and, they now 
ſtood in the ſame predicament, in conſequence of 
the ſacrifice, as if they had never ſinned; free from 
the imputation of guilt, free from condemnation 
and puniſhment, and conſidered as righteous per- 
ſons. It ſhall be when any one is guilty, he ſhall 
confeſs that he hath finned, and he ſhall bring his 
treſpaſs-offering unto the Lord for his fin that 
he hath finned, and ſhall lay his hand upon the 
head of the ſin-offering before the Lord, and he 

Ft ſhall 


| 
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ſhall kill it before the Lord, and it ſhall be accepted 


for him; the Prieſt ſhall bring the blood and ſprinkle 

it before the Lord, and ſhall make an atonement for 
his Jin that he hath ſinned, and it ſhall be forgrven 
him. Leviticus. 

Now the Apoſtle expreſsly ſaid, that Chriſt was 
once offered to bear the fin of many : that He ſuffered 
death, which is the curſe and wages of ſin, pro- 
feſſedly, to make reconciliation for tranſgreſſors: 
the juſt for the unjuſt, This is the conſideration, 


the ground upon which we have pardon and peace ' 


with God. The Law declared that it was the 
blood which made the atonement, that is, the life 


ſacrificed for fin. Therefore, without ſhedding of 


blood there was no remiſſion. Wherefore, Chri/# 
appeared to put away fin by the ſacrifice of Himſelf, 
and ſuffered without the gate that He might ſanttify 
the people with His own blood. And, being juſtified 
by His blood, we ſhall be ſaved from wrath through 
Him. | | 
And, herein lay the ſuperior efficacy of this ſa- 
crifice of Chriſt, even in the dignity of His cha- 
racter, The Son of God, The Prince of Life, The 


Lord of Glory—a perſon of infinite dignity and. 


worth, participating the common nature of all 
men, yet perfectly free from fin; a man united to 
God; and, ſo perſonally one with God, that it 
could be truly ſaid, God purchaſed his Church with 
HIS OIWN blood. For, if the blood of bulls, and 
of goats, and the aſhes of an heifer ſprinkling the 
unclean, ſandtifieth to the purifying of the fleſh, 
HOW MUCH MORE ſhall the blood of Chriſt, 
who, through THE ETERNAL SPIRIT, offered 
HIMSELF without ſpot to God, purge your con- 


$4 ſcience ? 
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ſcience?— That only will ſatisfy the conſcience, 
which will ſatisfy God; which the conſcience can 
approve, as worthy of Him ; and, in which it can 
| ſee every thing requiſite, to anſwer all the ends 
for which ſacrifices were appointed. But, the 
Law having only a ſhadow of good things to come, 
could never, with thoſe ſacrifices which were 
offered year by year continually, make the comers 
thereunto perfect, as pertaining to the conſcience ; 
and, for this reaſon, becauſe it was not poſſible 
that the blood of bulls and goats ſhould take away 
ſins; and therefore, nothing could be ſeen in thoſe 
ſacrifices ſufficient to produce the effect which 
God deſigned, and man's condition required. But, 
this offering of Chriſt through THE ETERNAL 
SPIRIT, had in it every thing proportionate to 
the glory of God and the ſalvation of men. For 
this reaſon, it was offered once for all, never re- 
peated *. Neither God nor the conſciences of 
men will look for any thing more perfect, nor for 

any thing to be added to the perfection of this one 
ſacrifice. It was a redemption-price, of ineſti- 
mable value ariſing from the dignity of the Re- 
deemer's character. It was the price of man's de- 
liverance from death, the curſe and wages of fin ; 
and, in its conſequence, it will be the opening of 
the grave, and W the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. 

Another "a Wl} cloſely connected with the 
preceding ſubject, to ſhew how neceſſary it is to 
read the Old Teſtament in order to underſtand the 

- language of the New, may be found in 1 John i. 7. 
where we are told, that the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 

cleanſeth 


a Sec Hebrews x. from the iſt to the 2 23d yerſe, 
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cleanſeth from all ſin; and, in the ninth verſe, 
cleanſeth from all unrighteouſneſs. If any one 
take a dictionary to interpret this clean ing from 
ſin and unrighteouſneſs, or have recourſe to pro- 
fane authors, to interpret this term, or to moral 
philoſophers, or to any principles of any experi- 
mental philoſophy, he will gain nothing by his 
labour; or, which is worſe than nothing, he will 
be in danger of being led into error directly op- 
poſite to the truth for which he is ſeeking. He 
may learn, that clean ſing ſignifies the removal of 
filth or dirt, or any quality, which has rendered 
a thing leſs uſeful and pleaſant ; as the fuller's ſoap 
diſcharges ſtains from cloth; or as water purifies 
the body. In a Mete ſenſe, cleanſing is 
applied by moraliſts, to denote the removal of bad 
tempers from the heart; and, of evil habits from 
our practice. In this ſenſe, clean ſing is uſed by 
the ſacred penman: Waſh ye, make you cloan; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; 
ceaſe to do evil; learn to do well. And, again, 
Ye ſhall be as a refiner's fire, and as fuller's ſoap 
to purify the ſons of Levi, that they may offer an 
offering in righteouſneſs. In theſe texts, no doubt, 
clean ing is uſed in the metaphorical ſenſe in which 
it is uſed by moraliſts and myſtics. But, ſtill we 
are at a loſs for the true meaning of the term in 
the text under conſideration. Here we are told, 
that, if we have a right diſpoſition, or that moral 
cleanſing of the heart from ignorance, pride, ſelt- 
conceit, obduracy or impenitence, and humbly 
confeſs our fins; if we be enlightened with the 


true and ſanctifying knowledge of God, and walk 


in the truth, as it is in Jeſus, with uprightneſs and 
ſincerity, 
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ſincerity, then we may be ſure of another cleanfing 

then, ſaith the Apoſtle, The blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt cleanſeth us from all Jin, and from all un- 
righteouſneſs. | 

If the Apoſtle had meant no more than a moral 
' renovation of the heart, or what the Divines call 
Sancti cation, he would not have ſaid The blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt cleanſeth, but rather The Spirit of 
Jeſus Chriſt, The Holy Ghoſt, cleanſeth from all 
fin. But, the Apoſtle faith, The blogd of Chriſt 
cleanſeth from fin : and, in the Book of Revela- 
tions, They have waſhed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. I aſk, What 
ſort of cleanſing, or whiteneſs, can be obtained by 
waſhing iz blood * What is the true import of 
_ theſe expreflions? What is it that can make our 
ſins, which we have actually committed, and 
which are as ſcarlet, to become white as ſnow ; 
and which, though red like crimſon, ſhall be as 
the faireſt wool ?. 

If we turn to the Old Teſtament, we may wa 
that ſacrifices for fins committed are called Puri- 
fications. They are ſometimes called ſo in our 
Engliſh Bible ; and, this is the meaning of the 
term which is generally uſed in the original text. 
When any one had touched any thing forbidden 
by the Law, he was denominated wnclean, or 
guilty ; and, in conſequence of this pollution, was 
excluded from all intercourſe with God and His 
people ; and, in fome cafes, was baniſhed from 
the camp of the congregation, as an alien from the 
commonwealth of Iſrael. For people in theſe 
circumſtances, as before remarked, ſacrifices were 
e and offered, to make atonement for 

| 2 
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them. Their ſins confeſſed, victims were ſubſti- 
tuted, and put to death in their ſtead, and burnt 


upon the altar. The polluted were conſequently 


freed from guilt, or from the imputation of un- 
cleanneſs; and were reſtored to all the privi- 
leges of the congregation of Ifrael. The ſacrifices, 
therefore, were properly called Purifications ; and 
they, for whom the purification-ſacrifices were 
offered, were ſaid to be purified, cleanſed, from 
thoſe actions which had rendered them unclean, 
that is, they were pardoned. 

This cleanſing was not a moral renovation, or 
the infuſion of new virtues, graces, or godly diſ- 
poſitions; but, an imputation of innocence and 
righteouſneſs to them who had ſinned; not a mo- 
ral change in the ſtate of their ſouls, but a legal or 
judicial abſolution from guilt. There is a paſſage 
in the New Teſtament, in which things are ſaid 
to have been cleanſed in this manner, that is, 
where there was no real change in the nature of 
the things which are ſaid to have been made 
clean. What God hath cleanſed, that call not thou 
common, or unclean. God had imputed unclean- 
neſs to certain animals, and had ſtrictly forbid- 
den the uſe of them for food. But, when he 
would inſtru St. Peter, that the Gentiles were 


no longer to be regarded as unclean, no longer to 


be excluded from the camp of Iſrael, or from the 
Church and the communion of Saints; He ſhew« 
ed to Peter, in a viſion, an afſemblage of all theſe 
unclean animals, and a voice came, ordering Peter 
to ſlay and eat of them. St. Peter refuſed, as a 
thing unlawful, ſaying, I have never eaten any 
thing that is common or unclean; and the voice 


anſwered, 
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anſwered, What God hath cleanſed that call not 
thou common. Here it was ſaid, that God had 
cleanſed thoſe beaſts; which certainly was not 
done by any change of their nature or qualities; 
but, was a removal of imputed uncleanneſs, or of 
the interdict which the typical Law had ampoſed 
againſt eating of their fleſh. 

Juſt ſo, the blood of Jeſus Chriſt hianbeth from 
all fin and from all unrighteouſneſs. It is not any 
moral change of the heart and life ; for, this change 
is ſuppoſed to exiſt already in thoſe who walk in 
the light, and to be manifeſted by their applica- 
tion to the blood of Chriſt as a remedy: for the 
guilt of their paſt ſins and of their preſent involun- 
tary unrighteouſneſſes; but, is the removal of all 
guilt of their ſins and of all imputation of their un- 
righteouſneſs, by virtue of that great ſacrifice 
which Jeſus Chriſt offered for ſinners,” when He 
ſhed His blood for them upon the croſs. And, in 
this very chapter, in the paſſage under confidera- 
tion, St. John uſes the terms cleaning and forgiving 
or pardoning of fin, as words of the ſame import. 
If we confeſs our ſins, He is faithful and juſt to for- 
give us our fins, and to cleanſe us from all un- 
righteouſneſs. 

For further confirmation of this important mean» 
ing of the text, I appeal to Heb. i. 3, where we 
read When the Son of God, had by Himſelf purged 
our fins, He ſat down on the right hand of the 
Majeſty on high. * Here the Apoſtle plainly de- 
clares that the purgation, or cleanſing of our fins, 
was accompliſhed by Chriſt before His aſcenſion ; 
and, that He accompliſhed it by Himfelf, or, by 


the offering up of Himſelf. 80 then, the clarks 
| | rom 
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from all fin, is not the ſanctification or moral re- 
formation of the human nature by the operation of 
the divine Spirit, which indeed is an important 


conſequence, but is the juſtification of our perſons 
before God, by the free pardon of our fins through 


the death of Chriſt, as our Purification-Sacrifice. 

WM hen a Jew had contracted legal guilt, and was 
polluted, and diſqualified from enjoying the privi- 
leges of an Iſraelite in the communion of Saints, 
he had a conſciouſneſs of guilt within himſelf, a 
ſenſe of his uncleanneſs, an uneaſineſs of mind in 
the apprehenſion of the diſadvantages of his diſ- 
qualification. But, when he brought his Purifi- 
cation-ſacrifice, and it was duly offered for him, 
his faith in the divine appointments and promiſes 
delivered him from conſcious guilt, and from the 
uneafineſs of his mind : He was at once legally 
cleanſed, and cleanſed in his own conſcience : 
He returned with a free ſpirit, with joy and peace, 
to the communion of the Saints, and the love of 
the brethren was quickened in him. We may 
ſuppoſe too, that he would feel a greater degree 
of tenderneſs of ſpirit and compaſſion for the in- 
firmities of others, long-ſuffering of their faults, 


gentleneſs towards them, goodneſs or generoſity of 


temper, a greater degree of fidelity in his conduct, 
meekneſs and temperance. All theſe effects are 
produced, as conſequences of that cleanſing from 
all fin by the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, the great Pu- 
rification-Sacrifice. But, it is eaſily ſeen, that the 
prime and proper idea, of cleanſing from fin by 
the great ſacrifice for fin, muſt be preſerved diſtinct 
from theſe effects, otherwiſe theſe effects can ne- 
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ver be produced. For, if we know not, and be- 
lieve not, or do not conſider, as a thing of infinite 
importance to us, that we have an High Prieſt 
who hath offered one ſacrifice for ſins every way 
perfect, and do not look for mercy through this 
great ſacrifice,. it is impoſſible that the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhould ever affect our conſciences, to 
purge. them from guilt, and impoſhble that it 
ſhould have a holy or moral influence upon our 
hearts and lives. St. John grounds the advantages 
of Chriſtian fellowſhip, - the actual enjoyment of 
the communion of Saints upon this very point, f, 
wwe walk in the light ; then ſaith he, we have fellow- 
' ſhip one with another, and the blood of Jeſus Chriſt 
cleanſeth us from all ſin, ſo that there is no inter- 
ruption of our peace with God, and of our ugion 
with the Saints. And, the author of the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews expreſſes himſelf upon this ſubject 
in the following terms: Having inſiſted on the re- 
miſſion of ſins through the one great Sacrifice, he 
proceeds to this concluſion: Having therefore, 
brethren, boldneſs to enter into the Holieft by the 
blood of Jeſus, by a new and living way which He 
hath conſecrated for us through His fleſh ; and, hav- 
ing an High Prieſt over the houſe of God]; let us 
draw near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil 
conſcience, and our bodies waſhed with pure water; 
let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without 
wavering; and let us confider one another to pro- 
voke unto love, and to good works. 

There is a paſlage in the firſt chapter of St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to the. Coloflians, which, if it fail 


to convince my Reader of the neceſſity of reading 
| | and 
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and ſtudying the Old Teſtament in order to un- 
derſtand the New, will evince the great advan- 
tage which may be derived from a comparative 
view of the Old and New Teſtament Scriptures. 
Col. i. 14. In whom we have redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveneſs of fins. In the former 
part of this ſentence, the Apoſtle mentioned a de- 
liverance effected by the glorious power of the Fa- 
ther; who hath delivered us, forcibly plucked us“ 
from the power of darkneſs, and hath tranſlated us 
into the kingdom of His dear Son. This deli- 
verance, undoubtedly, means the moral reforma- 
tion of mankind. Then he adds, In whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveneſs 
of fins, He changes his terms; and, his meaning 


is different; otherwiſe, the addition is redundant 


and utterly vain. Here, ver. 14, he expreſſes the 
ground of that other deliverance, the conſidera- 
tion, ſomething analagous to a ranſom by which a 
captive is freed from ſlavery, the price by which 
his perſonal liberty is obtained, in regard to which 
God interpoſed His power to reſcue the Coloſſians 
from their miſerable condition of moral darkneſs. 
The deliverance, mentioned' in the thirteenth 
verſe, conſidered in itſelf, was ſimply a deliverance; 
but, conſidered in its principle, it was truly a re- 
demption *, a deliverance obtained at the price of 
the precious blood of God's dear Son. 

7 | | | But 
_ © Egevowro, eripuit. Non fim- 4 Redemption does not confiſt 


pliciter, liberavit, ſed eripuit. The merely in paying a price for the 
word ſignifies by main force to forgiveneſs of fins, as the Anti- 


deliver, or pluck away, even as nomian aſſerts; nor merely in the 


David pulled the lamb out of the moral reformation of mankind, 
bear's mouth, as the Socinian affirms, But, is 
Lien Cnirtca SACRA. a 
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But, ſurely, we are not to depend on the nice- 
ties of verbal criticiſm to underſtand the Scrip- 
tures, which were deſigned for common uſe. The 
Scriptures will beſt explain themſelves by compa- 
riſon, and generally by hiſtorical facts. The doc- 
trine of redemption, in the New Teſtament, is 
generally expreſſed with a direct and evident refe- 
rence to the typical diſpenſation ; which points out 
the method of ſtudying the New Teſtament ; a 
method which every one muſt purſue who would 
perfectly comprehend the language, the meaning 
and doctrine of the holy Apoſtles. 

The mind of St. Paul, in writing this part of his 
Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, was ſtrongly impreſſed 
with a recollection of the Old-teſtament hiſtory, 
the hiſtory of the typical Iſrael. In the 12th verſe, 
he mentions the inheritance of the Saints: giving 
thanks to the Father, who hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the Saints in light. 
Here, he alludes to the earthly Canaan, the land 
of promiſe, which God gave to Abraham and to 
his ſeed after him for an inheritance ; typical, no 
doubt, of that inheritance mentioned by St. Peter; 
an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 


that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for thoſe 
FH | who 


the propit iatory ſacrifice of Chriſt, 
as a price, by which the guilt of 
ſin is removed; and through 


which, and en account of which, 


God interpoſes his power to de- 
liver the ſlaves of ſuperſtition, 


Ignorance, and vice, and to make 


them wiſe, holy, and happy. Sig- 
nificat propriè plenam et perfec- 


Si fratrem Pollux alternd norte redemit, 


| a deliverance obtained through tam liberationem, omnibus gradi- 


bus et numeris abſolutam re- 
demptionem. Gerb, Propriè di- 
citur quum dato pretio redimun- 
tur captivi, velut a Piratis, aut in 
bello capti. Eras, Eſt liberatio ali» 
cujus ab incommodo, AvTew ina 
tercedente. Sic Maro redempt io- 
nis yocem propriè uſurpavit, cum 
dixit, 
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who are made meet for it*. In the thirteenth verſe, 
he diſtinguiſhes what it was which the glorious 
power of the Father had wrought in making them 
meet for this inheritance : who hath delivered 
from the power of darkneſs—referring to the deli- 
verance of Iſrael from the miſery of Egyptian bon- 
dage under the tyrannical power of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt—and hath tranſtated us into the kingdom 
of His dear Son—alluding to the happineſs of 
Iſrael under the theocracy, the merciful govern- 
ment of God. And, when he added, In whom 
we have redemption through His blood, the for- 
giveneſs of fins, he is ſtill ſpeaking in reference to 
the typical Iſracl: he refers to the paſchal Lamb, 
which was offered in ſacrifice, to preſerve the 
Iſraelites from the general deſtruction of the firſt- 
born, and to effect their perfect emancipation. 
This laſt circumſtance deſerves more particular 
conſideration. The Iſraelites were not only en- 
ſlaved to the Egyptian tyranny, but had partici- 
pated with the Egyptians in their idolatrous prac- 
tices and vices. Even at the very eve of their de- 
liverance, when God commanded them to forſake 
the idols of Egypt, ſo attached were they to theſe 
idols, that they diſobeyed his expreſs command- 


ment . Therefore, in a viſitation of the divine judg- / 


ments upon the Egyptians for their national fins, 
how ſhall Iſrael eſcape, who at that time were a 


part, though an inferior part, of the nation, and who 


had participated with the Egyptians in their ini- 
quity ? In alluſion to this, the Apoſtle ſaid, in ſe- 
veral of his Epiſtles, Ve are all by nature chil- 
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dren of wrath, even as others—There is no dif- 


Frerence, for all have ſinned, and come ſhort of the 


glory of God—both Jews and Gentiles are all alike 


N. under. ſin Ile whole world is become guilty before 


God. How then ſhould the people of Iſrael in 
Egypt, or the Jews, or the Gentiles, or any one 


of the guilty race of mortals, eſcape the divine 
Judgments, fince all have ſinned ? 


By the merciful appointment of God, a Lamb 
was ſlain in Egypt, and the blood of this ſacrifice 
was ſprinkled upon the entrance into the houſes 
of the Iſraelites; and of the Egyptians too, as 
many as feared the word of the Lord; for, it was 
a mixed multitude of both that came: out of 
Egypt. When the deſtroying Angel, the miniſter 
of juſtice, perceived the blood, he halted at the 
door from the execution of juſt judgment, or 
paſſed over their houſes : as much as to ſay, Here 
is death already Vengeance is executed—Juſtice 
is ſatisfied. Thus the Iſraelites were preſerved 
from the general deſtruction z and then, imme- 
diately, led forth by a mighty hand and a ſtretch- 
ed out arm. Their emancipation was an act of 
power, fimply a deliverance ; but, in the ground 
of it, it was properly a redemption, a deliverance 
obtained by virtue of a ranſom, at the price of a 
ſacrifice, by which they were exempted from the 
wrath due to fin, and due to their fin. 

Theſe indeed were merely typical tranſactions, 
But, they give the meaning of a more important 
redemption. In reference to theſe very tranſac- 
tions, St. Peter deſcribed the ſpiritual deliverance 
of the ſtrangers ſcattered throughout Pontus, Gala- 


tia, Cappadocia, Aſia, and Bythinia, as a redemp- 
; ; tion 
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tion obtained through ſanctification of the Spirit 


and ſprintling af the blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Ye. 


know, ſaid he, that ye were redeemed, not with 


corruptible things, filver and gold, from your vain 
converſation received by tradition from your u- 
ters; but, with the precious blood of Chrift, as of 


a Lamb without hlemiſi and without ſpot. 

Behold, then, the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the fins of the world® : for, even Chriſt our 
Paſſover is ſacrificed for us*. He hath ſaid, He 
that eateth Me, even he ſhall live by Mei. Let us 
keep this feaft : Let us draw near with a true heart, 
in full aſſurance of faith, having our hearts ſprinł- 
led from an evil conſcience*. Let our loins be girt 
about with truth', and our feet ſhod with the pre- 
paration of the goſpel of peace; our minds intent 
upon the eternal inheritance, and our hearts aſ- 
ſured that He is faithful that hath promiſed. We 
ſhall then experience the glorious power of the 
eternal Father, reſcuing us from the power of Sa- 
tan, from the ſeductions of the world, and from 
the tyranny of our own domineering paſſions: We 
ſhall be tranſlated into the kingdom of God's dear 
Son, and experience that glorious liberty of ſerv- 
ing God with a free ſpirit, without fear, in holi- 
neſs and righteouſneſs all the days of our life". 


I have now laid before my Reader a full expla- | 


nation of the method I would recommend in 
ſearching the Scriptures ; and, have produced ſe- 
veral examples of the utility of this method ; and 
I hope it. is now evident, that the Bible is one 
„ perfect 
t John i. 29. 1 Cor. v. 7. I John vi. 37. * Heb. x. 22. 
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perfect Mole; that it is neceſſary to read the 
avhole, in order to underſtand any one part of the 
Bible; that we muſt read the New Teſtament to 
underſtand the Old; and read the Old Teſtament 
to underſtand the language and meaning of the 
New. It would be an impeachment of the wiſ— 
dom and goodneſs of God, if any man were to 
exalt his own reaſon and lean on his own under- 
ſtanding, when God has given a revelation to 
make us wile : And, it is equally preſumptuous, 
to ſay a part of the Bible is ſufficient, when God 
has given the Jhole for our inſtruction. 

J have ſaid nothing in this chapter of the neceſ- 
ſity of.attending to the context, to ſtudy the prin- 
cipal deſign or general drift, of the paſſage in which 
any text ſtands, the meaning of which we would 
Inveſtigate. This ſubject has been inſiſted upon 
in a former chapter. I content myſelf here with 
reminding. my Reader of this very important point; 

.and, ſhall only add, that, it the context, the dritt 
of the paſlage in which any text is found, do not 
lead him clearly to the ſenſe which he has been 
accuſtomed to put upon the text, or to the mean- 
ing which ſtrikes him at the firſt reading prior to 
this ſtrict obſervation of the whole paſlage, he may 
be ſure that he has miſconceived its meaning : 
And, it the circumſtances of perſons and things, 
which gave occaſion to that part of the Bible un- 
der conſideration, do not juſtity the ſenſe in which 
he underſtands any paſſage, any chapter, or book ; 
or, if it be not juſtified by the hiſtory of God's dil- 
penſations in the Old and New Teſtaments, -he 
may be ſure that he does not underſtand, or has 
miſtaken, the ſenſe and meaning of the whole 

| = paſlage, 
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paſſage, the ſenſe and meaning of this part of 
the Bible. 

When the light of Revelation hath in any de- 
gree illumined our underſtanding ; or, when in 


the courſe of our reading and ſtudying the holy 


Scriptures, we apprehend the doctrinal and prac- 
tical truths of the Bible; we muſt view our/eFves 
in this light ; we muſt compare the truths we have 
learned with the workings of our own hearts, with 
the hiftory of mankind, and with our daily obſer- 


vation and experience. Otherwiſe the light of 


Revelation will never produce any ſanctify ing in- 


fluence upon our hearts and lives; we ſhall not 


feel the importance of thoſe revealed truths, nor 
regard them accordingly : They will be to us 
merely as ſpeculative opinions, of no great mo- 
ment to us; and, will leave us as dead, as barren 
and unfruitful as we were, when we knew no- 
thing of the contents of the ſacred volume of 
inſpiration. 

I therefore add the neceſſity of reading the 
Scriptures with all lowlineſs of mind, with an 
obedient ſpirit, and with earneſt prayer. F any 
man ſeemeth to be wiſe, without divine erudition, 
let him become a fool that he may be wiſe. If any 
man will do His will, he ſhall know of the doctrine. 
No man knoweth the Son but the Father ; and, 
they only who have learned of the Father come 
to Chriſt. If any man lack wiſdom, let him aſk 
of God. Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it un- 
to thee, but my Father which is in heaven, Not 
the wiſe and prudent in their own eyes, and 
who depend upon their own abilities, their ſe- 
cular learning and worldly wiſdom ; but, babes, 
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the truly humble and ſincere inquirers after truth; 
who ſeek the truth to be conformed to it ; and, 
who pray for God's blefling upon their endea- 
vours ;—Theſe are the perſons to whom the Fa- 
ther will reveal His Son in the glory of His divine 
character; to whom He will diſcover the truths 
of Revelation in their divine luſtre, beauty, and 
importance—truths, which are hidden in the 
Scriptures from the unholy and profane ; or * 
which, the unholy and profane ſeeing, ſee not in 
their genuine light, proportion, and worth. 

It has been ſaid, that people are often converted 
to God by a ſingle text in the New Teſtament. 
This may be urged as a reaſon againſt diligence 
in reading and ſearching the Scriptures. There is 
not any fact, the truth of which is more queſtion- 
able, than the converſion of any one by a ſingle 
text of Scripture. Every one's converſion to God 
is effected by the force of revealed truth per- 
ſuading his mind. And, it 1s not probable, that 
any one text is ſufficient to reveal the truth of 
God ; or, that any one chapter of the Bible can 
be underſtood by itſelf. I know not a chapter of 
the Bible, which more fully and plainly declares 
the way of life and ſalvation, than the third- 
chapter of St. John's Goſpel. And yet, I be- 
lieve it impoſſible that any one can underſtand 
this chapter, who is not acquainted with other 
parts of the Bible. It is related, that a perſon 
of diſtinction, of infidel and libertine princi- 
ples, was converted by reading the fifty-third 
chapter of Iſaiah. But, in the account of this 
Inſtance of divine grace and mercy, it appears 


plainly, that this nobleman's converſion was not 
effected 
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effected by the fifty-third chapter of Iſaiah taken 
ſingly by itſelf ; but, in connection with other 
parts of the Scripture ; and particularly, with 
the hiſtory of our Saviour in the New Teſtament, 
with which this nobleman was well acquainted ; 
and, without which, the fitty-third chapter of 
Iſaiah would have been as unintelligible to him 
as it was to another nobleman, the treaſurer of 
queen Candace. 
Many, who have read the Scriptures in their 
youth, who have lived in the ſociety of Chriſtians, 
and frequently heard Chriſtian diſcourſes, and 
ſermons from the pulpit, are more enlightened, 
more acquainted with the Bible and the truths 
of Revelation, than they ſeem to be, while im- 
merſed in the cares, and pleaſures, and vices 
of a profligate age. The rays of divine light in 
their minds are broken and diſſipated by their 
prejudices, their paſhons, and evil habits ; and, 
therefore, have no force to produce any ſaving 
influence. But, a ſingle chapter, or a ſingle text 
of Scripture, may be the means of uniting thoſe 
rays of heavenly light, ſo as to produce that clear 
and ſteady light of day, by which the objects of 
Revelation ſhall be diſcerned in their divine beau- 
ty, proportion, and importance: and, it is this 
light, acting with force upon the heart and con- 
ſcience, which ſanctifies the ſoul. This is all that 
a ſingle chapter, or a ſingle text, can do. And, 
in this caſe, the converſion muſt be attributed to 
a general knowledge of the Word of God. Ihe 
ſame effect is produced by awful providences and 
the near views of death; circumſtances, which 
call for ſerious reflection, and unite and concen- 
T 4 trate 
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trate the rays of divine truth ; and, in this way, 
effect the converſion of ſinners. 

By urging ſo much diligence in reading the 
Word of God, I may ſeem to diſcourage the poor, 
who have ſlender abilities and little time for ſtudy. 
God is merciful. —He is fo. We cannot think 
too highly of the divine condeſcenſions, of the 
divine goodnefs, juſtice, and mercy. He does not 
reap, nor expect to reap, where He has not ſow- 
ed: He does not require brick without ſtraw: 
much leſs will He demand impoſſibilities. He 
pities our mean condition. He knows whereof 
we are made. He makes allowances for all 
our unavoidable diſadvantages, and ſupphes, by 
extraordinary aid, our voluntary diſabilities. 
A man is accepted and bleſſed according to that 
he hath, and not according to that he hath not. 
This is true in every caſe. But, this is far 
from being an argument agamſt the utmoſt dili- 
gence which any man can uſe. Let every one 
exert himſelf as much as he can. Let the poor 
read and hear, and meditate, and pray, with as 
much diligence as circumſtances will allow ; and 
then, though they neither read nor hear, ſo much 
as ſome others, they will be equally wife unto 
_ ſalvation. 

If any one ſay, My own reaſon is a ſufficient 
guide—lt is ſo, for thoſe purpoſes, for which rea- 
ſon was given to men. It is ſufficient to render 
you capable of receiving divine inſtruction, but 
not of doing without it. It is of the greateſt uſe, 
in cultivating thoſe other talents which God hath 
intruſted to us; and, in the improvement of thoſe 

means, which; either in the primitive conſtitution 


of 
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of the world, or under the extraordinary diſpenſa- 
tion of grace, He hath imparted to us. But, let 

it be conſidered, that we are dependent creatures; 
and, by the introduction of fin into the world, 
are depending continually upon divine mercy for 
extraordinary aids; and, neither reaſon, nor the 
Bible itſelf, nor any other books, nor any human 
inſtructor, can make us wiſe unto ſalvation with- 
out God. He hath appointed the means, reading 
and” hearing His Word; and, it we defpiſe or 
neglect theſe means. or uſe them in ſelf-ſufficiency, 
it is a daring impiety and an inſolent preſumption; 
and, it will be vain to expect God's blefling in the 
uſe of any other means, which our folly or pride 
ſhall prefer. | 1 

Lt me, therefore, earneſtly commend my Reader 

to God, and to the Word of His grace, which is able 

to build him up, and to give him an inheritance 

among all them which are. ſuncliſied. Acts xx. 32. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


JEHOVAH ALEIX. 


Gop hath ſo tempered together the various 
parts of the human body, that they have all a re- 
lation to, and a dependence upon, one another. 
The more feeble members are neceſſary: they 
contribute to the general good of the whole body. 
Yet, there is a wonderful proviſion againſt acci- 
dents and injuries. If a gland, or vein, or artery, 
or other organ, receive an injury, or be deſtroyed, 
another ſhall, in many caſes, ſupply the defect ; 
and often in ſo perfect a degree, that, we feel no 
inconvenience. It is juſt ſo, in that wonderful 
compoſition, the Bible, which is ſo neceſſary to 
the ſpiritual life. It is uſeful in all its parts. Yet, 
if any part of the Bible be injured by tranfcribers ; 
if a word, or text, be omitted, or imperfectly 
tranſlated ; there are other texts which fo clearly 
expreſs the ſame truth in ſome other form, and 
which are ſo perfectly tranſlated, that we may 
obtain the whole truth of God in every copy of 

the Bible, and in every tranſhtion. | 
I ſhall now produce an exzmple, to prove that 
the imperfections, which may be found in every 
tranſlation 
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tranſlation of the holy Scriptures, are not ſo great, 
that they muſt neceſſarily fruſtrate the merciful 
purpoſe of God in giving a revelation to man- 
kind. 

There is no greater difficulty, i in tranſlating the 


| Scriptures, than that which ariſes from the ſignifi- 


cant and full meaning of the divine names, in He- 
brew; becauſe there are no words in any other 
language, which correſpond with them, Here, 
therefore, Tranſlators have failed, more than 1 in 
any other part of their undertaking. 

The word Lord, which we ſo frequently read in 
our Engliſh Bible, is generally deſigned to be a 


tranſlation of the Hebrew word Jehovak ; and, it 


is always Jehovah in the original text, where the 
word Lord is printed in capital letters. Lord, in 
the Engliſh language, is a name of authority, of 


power and dominion, and has relation to ſervants 


and ſubjects; and when applied to God, it ex- 
preſſes what God is to His creatures in His govern- 


ment of the world. In this ſenſe, Lord is no tranſ 


lation of the word JEHOY AH. It not only fails 


to expreſs the meaning of Scripture, but perverts 
that meaning. 


JEHOVAH is the incommunicable name. It 
is never given to any creature; to any Being, who 
is not by nature abſolutely and eſſentially God. 


We never find any terms of relation joined to this 


word JEHOV AH : We never read my Jehovah, 
or our Jehovah, your Jehovah, their Jehovah. The 
meaning of the word will not admit of any ſuch 
language; for, it expreſſes what God is in Him- 
ſelf, His independent, ſelf-exiſtence ; what He was 
in Himſelf before all time, before all worlds, and 

all 
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all creatures which inhabit them; and, what He 
is, and will be, if the whole creation were to be- 
come extinct again. 

There is another word ;. for example, Gen. 1. 1. 
“In the beginning God, the Aleim, created the 
«© heaven, and the earth.” This word is a term of 
relation, and expreſſes what God is out of Himſelf, 
in relation to His creatures. Therefore, we read my 
Aleim, our Aleim, your Aleim, their Aleim, the 
Aleim of Aleim, of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of 
Jacob, the Aleim of Iſrael, and the Aleim of the 
whole earth. It is a plural term: It ſignifies more 
than one: It denotes Powers, Agents, Exiſtencies, 
Perſons, who joined in council to create, and who 
created the world ; and who engaged conditionally 
to ſupport every dependent Being: for, the term 
expreſſes, or implies, ſome agreement, ſome ſtipu- 
lation, fome covenant-obligation and engagement 
by oath, to preſerve and bleſs, agreeably to the 
ſituation or conditions, whatever they are or may 
be, of thoſe who are comprehended in the cove- 
nant or oath, that is, of thoſe to whom Jehovah 
is ILEIM. But, God, in the vulgar uſe of the 
term, merely expreſſes the indiſtinct idea of ſome 
great Power above us, the ſame which the un- 
learned mean, when they fay God-almighty. In 
the mouth of the learned, it often ſignifies the 
lame as the more philoſophical term Nature, an 
unknown, undefined, plaſtic energy and ſome- 
times it denotes The Being, The ſupreme Being, 
The eternal ſelf-exiſting Spirit; and then, it is 
more properly a tranſlation of the word Jehovah 
than of Aleim. | 


On ſuppoſition that I have faithfully expreſſed 
the 
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the true meaning of the divine names, JE HO. 
FLV AH ALETM, and at preſent I aſk for no more 
than a mere ſuppoſition, my Reader will readily 
apprehend that Lord, which is ſimply a name of 
dominion, government, authority, and power, is 
no tranſlation of the word Jehovah; and, that the 
vague, indeterminate word God is no tranſlation 
of the word Aleim : No:—not in the leaſt degree. 
The word God cannot poſſibly excite in the mind 
of a mere Engliſh ſcholar any idea, even ſo much 
as the moſt imperfect idea, of what is meant by 
the original Hebrew term Aleim. 


If I lead my Reader a little out of his depth, I 


truſt that I ſhall ſoon ſet him on firm footing again, 
For, I would not venture theſe remarks on the 
meaning of the Hebrew names, were I not confi- 
dent that they can be juſtified by our Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the Scriptures, and the doctrine made 
convincingly plain to the mere Englith Reader, if 
he will diligently ſearch his Bible in the vulgar 
tranſlation. 

A Being, who does not poſſeſs a nature abſo- 
lutely independent, cannot ſay, in regard to paſt, 
preſent,” and future, IAM. But, this manner of 


ſpeaking is proper to the nature of God, or to the 
mode of the divine exiſtence, which is THE 
SAME, in one eternal VO —He that is; He 


that liveth; He that was, and is, and is to come; 
The Eternal Life; He that hath Life in Himſelf; 
The neceſſary, ſelf-exiſting, independent Being, 
This is the meaning of the name JEHOVAH. 
I AM; I AM THAT IAM. And when this 
word, Jehovah, is joined with Aleim, it is a de- 


claration that the perſons, who are Aleim, are abſo- 


lutely 


o Exodus iii, 14, compared with chap. vi. 3- 
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lutely ſupreme, and all-ſufficient to fupport and 
bleſs thoſe, in every poſſible ſtate of their exiſtence 
to whom they are Aleim; and that they are the 
cauſe and ſource of all other exiſtencies, the foun- 
tain of life and happineſs; of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things. 

Aleim 1s plural, and is uſed in the plural num- 
ber, many hundred times, in the Old-teſtament 
Scriptures. Surely, this ſo frequent uſe of the 
term, in the plural number, could not be by acci- 
dent, nor without ſome important deſign, con- 
ſidering that it hath a ſingular number, as Churches 
hath Church, and men the ſingular man. The Aleim, 
plural, created the heaven and the earth. Gen. 1. 1. 
Therefore, the Preacher, Ecclzfiaftes, requires 
every one to remember his Creator in the days of 
his youth; in the original, it is Creators, plural. 
In Iſaiah liv. where we read, © for thy Maker is 
thy ku/band;” in the original it is, for thy Makers 
are thy huſbands. And, in Pſalm cxlix. where we 
read Let Iſrael rejoice in his Maker; or, in 
Him that made him; in the original it is, Let Iſ- 
rael rejoice in his Makers, plural. In many other 
paſſages, where the terms expreſs a plurality, our 
tranſlators have rendered them in the ſingular 
number. 

One thing very remarkable muſt be mentioned. 
In many paſſages, and in the ſame ſentence, and 
in the ſame clauſe of a ſentence, the word Aleim 
occurs as the name of the true God, and the name 
of the object of idolatrous worſhip. Our tranſlators, 
in this caſe, have tranſlated the word Aleim, where 
it expreſſes the living and true God, in the ſingu- 


lar number; and where it expreſſes the object of 
idolatrous 
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idolatrous worſhip, they have given it the plural 
term, Gods. In the compaſs of three or four 
words only, in Deut. x. 17. the word Aleim is 
tranſlated, in the two firſt inſtances, ſingular, in 
the third plural. The Lokp your God is God 
of Gods In the original, JEHOVAH your 
ALEIM is ALEIM of ALEIM. The word is 
exactly the ſame, when the name of the true God 
and of the falſe : yet, our tranſlators have rendered 
the one plural, and the other fingular.—In the be- 
ginning of the Decalogue, we read © I am the 
Lord thy God which have brought thee out of the 
« land of Egypt ;” and, in the firſt commandment, 
Thou ſhalt have no other Gods before me. But, the 
word God in the preface is exactly the ſame word, 
in the plural number, as in the commandment. 
Why Alzim ſhould be tranſlated plural in the com- 
mandment, and not in the preface, no other reaſon 
can be given than the danger of miſapprehending 
the term, as giving countenance to polytheiſm. But, 
neither in the one inſtance, nor in the other, ſhould 
the word God or Gods have been uſed; becauſe, 
neither in the ſingular, nor in the plural, does 

either of them expreſs the meaning of Aleim. 
Having pointed out the greateſt imperfection in 
our tranſlation of the Bible; and which indeed is 
the imperfection of almoſt every other tranſlation ; 
and neceſſarily ſo, becauſe there are not words in 
other languages correſponding with the Hebrew 
 names—1 now addreſs myſelf to a far more agree- 
able taſk, to ſhew how this imperfection may be 
corrected in the uſe of the Engliſh tranſlation, that 
is, to prove that a mere Engliſh ſcholar may ob- 
tain a clear underſtanding of the doctrine which 
| is 
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is obſcured by this imperfect and faulty rendering 


of the divine names: and, in doing this, I hope to 
juſtify the interpretation which I have preſumed 


to offer to my Reader. 


At the twenty: ſixth verſe of the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, we read, And God / the Aleim) ſaid, 
Let US make man in OUR image, after OUR 
likeneſs. To whom was this ſpoken ? They were 


more than one, or one of many, who ſaid Let us 


make in our image. Surely, JEHOVAH did not 
call the Angels to be his Counſellors, nor to be 


his Aſſiſtants, or Co-adjutors ! No :=< With whom 


took He counſel! Who hath inſtructed Him? 
Je ſtretched out the heavens alone, and ſpread 
* abroad the earth by Him/elf,” that is, without 
the aid of any creature. He that built all things 


is God, by the greatneſs of His own almighty 


power, and by His own moſt perfectly conſummate 
wiſdom. Therefore, He did not lay to Angels, 
Let US make. 

Though a mere Engliſh Reader could never dit. 


cover, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh tranſlation 


of the Bible, that the word God is plural in the 
Hebrew text, yet, here he meets with a plain in- 


timation of a plurality; and of a plurality in the 


ſupreme Being. For, the Angels had no ſhare in 
this work. It was in the image of God, and not 
of Angels, in which man was created. And, how 
could God ſay, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeneſs, if there be no plurality in God? 
or, if God were abſolutely, in excluſion of every 
idea of plurality, metaphyſically ONE? 

It is ift vain to anſwer, This is mere phraſcology, 


or ſpoken after the manner of kings; who aſſume 
the 
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the plural ſtyle for the ſake of dignity, as repre- 
ſenting, and comprehending within themſelves, 
all the powers of the ſtate. To countenance this 
wretched evaſion, it ſhould have been proved, 
that, when Moſes wrote, or before, kings uſed 
his manner of ſpeaking. But, this cannot be 
pretended ; for, the plural ſtyle of ſpeaking with 
imperial dignity is a modern refinement. All the 
patriarchs, and judges, and kings of Ifrael, ſpake 
and wrote in the ſingular number, the common 
and fimple manner of expreſſing an individual 

perſon. Befides, Moſes, in the firſt chapter of 
Genelis, relates, and I ſuppoſe truly relates, as a 
faithful hiſtorian, what God ſpake before kings, 
or any human beings, were created. 

Let my Reader look to the end of the third 
chapter of Geneſis, and he will find a manner of 
ſpeaking in the plural number, which not only 
expreſſes a plurality, but excludes the wretched 
evaſion of mere phraſeology and accommodation. 
The Tempter had infidiouſly promiſed Ye ſhall be 
as Gods, as the Aleini; for, as yet, falſe Gods, or 
Idols, were not known. Here, our tranſlators 
have rendered Aleim, the name of the true God, 
in the plural number. At the twenty-ſecond 
verſe, in reference to this temptation, the LoRD 
God, JEHOVAH ALEIM, ſaid, The Man is 
become as ONE of US : Here is one of many. 
Aleim, therefore, is plural in its meaning, as well 
as in its grammatical form, or ending, expreſſing 
a plurality of perſons, or agents: and, one of us is 
a manner of ſpeaking which no king ever did, or 
could, uſe, when ſpeaking of himſelf. 


In the eighteenth chapter of Geneſis, we read 
U how 
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how Jehovah appe red unto Abraham. Abraham 
lift up his eyes, and looked, and lo, three men 


gob Fehowah Aleim, 


ſtood by Aim . They are called Jehovah, and are 
ſpoken to as Jehovah; a plurality of divine per- 
ſons, who were J EHOVAH ALEIM. Compare 
Geneſis xxi. 1, 2, 6, with Chap. xviii. 1, 2, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 15. 

In the ſixth of Iſaiah, the Seraphim are honed: 
crying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Jehova, Lorp of 
| Hoſts. That this hymn was addreſſed to a plu- 
rality of perſons, is intimated in the threefold re- 
petition of the word Holy; and this plurality of 
perſons is clearly expreſſed in the eighth verſe—I 
heard the voice of the Lord, not of Jehovah here 
in the original, but of Adonai*, ſaying, Whom 
Shall I ſend, and who will go for US ? 

As the fault of our Engliſh tranſlation, in the 
very imperfect rendering of the divine Names, is 
- a fault which runs through every part of the Old 
Teſtament ; therefore, the Engliſh Reader muſt 
expect but few texts to correct this fault, or to 
balance this diſadvantage, in the Old Teſtament 
taken by itſelf, that is, without. the aid of the 
New-teſtament Scriptures. He may, however, 
n that ſeveral diſtinct perſons are mentioned 

by 


7 By him, i. . ſaith Bate in his 


- Literal Tranſlation publiſhed by 
Mr. Parkhurſt, By Jebovab, (who 
in the firſt verſe it is ſaid, appear- 


ed unto Abraham) or the divine 


glory which appeared and ſhewed 
the men to be the three perſons of the 
Godhead, in which character they 
ſpeak and are ſpoken to. Some- 
times in the plural, ſometimes in 
the fugular number; ſometimes 
called Men, ſometimes Jebovab. 


q Adonats, lord, ruler, governor : 
but, in ver. 5, This Adonai, lord, 
is expreſsly ſaid to be the KING, 
JEHOVAH, LORD of Hoſts: 
and, in John xii. 41, This Ado- 
nai, is ſaid to be THE GLORY of 
Chriſt, i. . THE LOGOS, THE 
WORD, which tabernacled in the 
humanity. Compare this with 
John i. 14+ 
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by the names THE LORD; THE WORD of 
THE LORD, frequently appearing in the human 


form; THE SPIRIT of THE LORD; THE 


LORD HIS REDEEMER, THE HOLY ONE 
OF ISRAEL.—He may obſerve, that there are 
more perſons than one, who are called THE 
LORD, that is, JEHOVAH ; thus Gen. xix. 24: 
Then "THE LORD rained upon Sodom brimſtone 
and fire from THE LORD out of heaven. The 
ſame in Malachi iii. 1. THE LORD whom ye 
ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come to His temple ; even the 
Meſſenger of the Covenant, whom ye delight in: 
behold HE ſhall come faith THE LORD of 
Hoſts. The Engliſh Reader will alſo obſerve, that 
a divine perſon is mentioned in the Old Teſtament 
who ſhould appear in the human form, and be 
born into this world ; who ſhould be called God, 
Immanuel, The everlaſting Father, ,The mighty 
God, THE LORD our righteouſneſs. The Prince 
f Peace. See Job xix. 25. Iſaiah ix. 6. Compared 
with chap. x. 20, 21. Jeremiah xxiii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
When our Saviour was baptized, a voice was 
heard from heaven, ſaying, 'This is my beloved 
Son: and, the Holy Ghoſt was ſeen in ſome me- 
dium of appearance, or bodily ſhape, deſcending 
like a dove upon Him; not in the form of a dove, 
but after the manner of a dove, hovering over and 
alighting upon the place of its reſt We are ad- 
mitted into the Church, by baptiſm in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt.—There are three that bear record, witneſs, 
in heaven, The Father, The Word, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, —St. Paul prayed for all manner of Bleſſings 


on the Corinthians, in the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
3 U 2 Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and in the love of God, and in the com- 
munion, or fellowſhip, of the Holy Ghoſt. 

Baptiſm is another word for waſhing, or the 
Cleanſing away any defilement by the application 
of water. The ſpiritual baptiſm, which is the 
baptiſm of Chriſt, repreſented by the operation of 
waſhing in water, is the cleanſing, or the deliver- 
ance of our ſouls, diſcharging us from our former 
condition of fin and death. And whereas Bap- 
tiſm is adminiſtered in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, it ſignifies 
our entire obligation to the divine perſons in their 
ſeveral offices, and that we owe all the bleſſings 
of ſalvation, to their concurrence, agency, power, 
mercy, and grace. 

It may ſeem unaccountable to the Reader, that 
the Aleim are not mentioned, by this name, in the 
New Teſtament, or, that the divine perſons have 
denominations ſo different in the New Teſtament 
from any thing we read in the Law of Moſes. It 
is this, which has induced many to ſuſpect that 
the interpretation of the divine Names, which has 
been preſented to the Reader, is a fanciful inter- 
pretation that has no ſolid ground in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The Aleim are not called Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft, in the Moſaic account of the Cre- 
ation, becauſe, in relation to the Creation, the 
words, Father, Son, and Holy Glo, would have 
no meaning. And, the Aleim could not be called 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghyft, in the typical Law, 
not only becauſe the very nature of that Law 
would not admit of any open declaration of the 
ſublime myſteries of Chriſtianity, which were pur- 


poſely hidden under that ſhadowy diſpenſation; 
„ - but 
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but alſo, becauſe the Law, as a political inſti- 
tution, or national covenant, was not grounded 
upon any act of God in the relative characters of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft ; but, upon the de- 
liverance of the children of Iſrael out of Egypt 
by the mighty power and ſtretched-out arm of 
Jehovah Aleim, or of the Aleim as Jehovah. See 
Exodus vi. 2, 3, 6, 7.—-The names, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, have relation intirely to the con- 
ception, birth, death, reſurrection, and exaltation, 
of Jeſus Chriſt; and therefore, though the Pro- 
phets often ſpeak of God as a Father, and of His 
Son, and Spirit, and of the great and merciful 
things to be accompliſhed by Them, that is, by 
the Aleim in theſe characters, it is always in re- 
ſerence to, and in a prophetical declaration of, the 
Chriſt of God.—And, if my Reader think it any 
objection to the interpretation that has been given 
of Aleim, that the ALEIM are not mentioned by 
this name in the New Teſtament, and therefore, 
doubt whether the Trinity of the New Teſtament 
be the ALEIM of the Old: I would aſk, whether 
for the ſame reaſon, he will reject the interpre- 
tation which has been given of the name Jehovah, 
and doubt whether the God of the New Teſta- 


ment be ſelf-exiſtent, or the JEHOVAH of the 


Old Teſtament, merely becauſe JEHOVAH is 

not mentioned by this name in the Apoſtolical 

writings, the Goſpels and Epiſtles. | 
The word Aleim, or, which is the ſame in the 


language of the Chriſtian Church, the terms Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, do not expreſs any idea 


of what God is in His own nature, or the mode of 


1is Being, or the relation of one perſon to the 
U 3 other 
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other in the divine eſſence, in which there can be 
neither Father nor Son; no relations of ſuperiority 
and inferiority; no firſt, nor ſecond, nor third. 
The ALEIM, are called SJEHOY AH, to dif. 
tinguiſh the true. ALEIM from thoſe Powers in 
nature, which the idolaters worſhipped, and whoſe 
- exiſtence and influence were derived; that is, they 
were mere creatures. When the Scriptures. ſay 
that Jehovah Aleim is one Jehovah, or adverbially 
the only Jehovah, or Jehovah alone, it is an aſſer- 
tion in oppoſition to the falſe Aleim, or Gods many 
of the Heathen. It does not at all expreſs a ſin- 
gularity of perſon, or a metaphyſical unity in the 
. ſupreme Being; but th:s, that the Aleim of Iſrael 
are the only Aleim upon whom we may rely with 
perfect confidence, as able to fulfil their federal en- 
gagements, their revealed purpoſes and promiſes; 


becauſe the Aleim alone whoſe name is JEHO- 


VAI, felf-exiſtent, are ſupreme and all-ſufficient ; 
which implies that all other Gods, all other Alzim, 
are creatures, who, of themſelves, can neither do 
good nor evil. 
When men graſp at what God has not held out 
to their faith; when they attempt to penetrate 
through the thick cloud and darkneſs, under 
which God has concealed the ſecrets of His own 
Exiſtenge, their attempts are vain. They become 
fools, when they ſeek to be wiſe above what is 
written in the Scriptures of truth. The doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it is revealed in the Scriptures, 
is as plain as this philoſophical truth, Man con ſiſis 
of foul and body. Nothing can be expreſſed plainer 
than theſe propoſitions, The Aleim are Jehovah ; 
There are Three agents, or perſons, ſelf-exiſting ; 
| _ Theſe 
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Theſe three have one independent nature, one 


mind and will, and are united in every divine ope- 


ration; Theſe Three were the Creators, and are 
the Saviours of Men. But, when men fooliſhly, 
and very preſumptuouſly, attempt, from the uſe 
of the terms Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, to diſ- 
cover and explain the mode or manner of God's 
Being, they then involve themſelves in difficulties 
inextricable. Theſe are names of office, in a ſpe- 
cial diſpenſation, and not of nature abſolutely. 
That they are names of office, appears by this : 
One of the divine Perſons bears the name of Holy 
. Ghoſt or Holy Spirit; and, He neither is, nor can 
be, more perfectly holy, nor more a ſpirit, than 
the other divine Perſons; that is, Holy Ghoft or 
Holy Spirit, cannot expreſs the nature of one of 
the divine Perſons, ſo as to diſtinguiſi that perſon 
from the other, in regard to their nature or the 
mode of their exiſtence. 

It has been noticed before, that the word Aleim 
implies ſome covenant obligation, eſtabliſhed by 
oath, to ſupport and bleſs thoſe to whom Jeho- 
vah is Aleim. This may be proved by Deut. xxix. 
12, 13, where the Children of Iſrael are repre- 
ſented, all of them, ſtanding before THE LORD 
their GOD, to enter or paſs into COVENANT 
with THE LORD their GOD and into HIS 
OATH, ALE, which THE LORD their GOD 
made with them, that He might eſtabliſh them for 
a people unto Himſelf, and that He might be unto 
them—not a God, but ALEIM, as He had 
ſworn—that is, according to the expreſs form of 
. the words in the Hebrew text, Jehovah Aleim 
brought them into covenant and into His OATH, 

8 v 4 ALE, 


_ 
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ALE, that He might be Aleim, confederates with 


them, their ſworn Friends and Allies. This 
meaning of the word, Aleim, the Apaſtate na- 
tions preſerved long after they had fallen away 
from the true God; for, thus they prayed to their 
Idol, repreſentative of the falſe Aleim, Deliver 
* me, for thou art my God,” appealing to ſome 
covenant-obligation, by which Deliverance, or 
Salvation, was expected from the object of idola- 
trous worſhip ; whether that object were the Hea- 
vens, or any other Powers in nature, who might 
interpoſe between the idolaters and the evil they 
feared. See Iſaiah xliv. 17. 

There is not any thing we read of more frequently 
in the Scriptures than the covenant and vath of 
God. Thus, Gen. xvi. THE LORD appeared 
to Abraham, and ſaid unto him, I ani the Almighty 
God, or the Lord all- ſufficient, walk before Me, 
and be thou perfect. And I will make My covenant 
between Me and thee—and I will eſtabliſh My co- 
venant between Me and thee, and thy ſeed after thee, 
for an everlaſting covenant”, to be (not @ God, as 

in 


r Aiahnn, a diſpoſition, inſtitution, 
appointment. It ſignifies, ſaith Ju- 
niuvs, neither a teſtament, nor a 
covenant, nor an agreement, but, 
as the import of the word ſimply 
Tequires, a diſpoſition, or inſtitution 
of God. The Hebrew word in the 
Old Teftament, which almoſtcon- 
ſtantly anſwers to 9x01 in the 
LXX, is Y, which properly 
denotes a purification, or purifica- 
tion-ſacrifice, never, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, @ covenant. IT am well aware, 
gur tranſlators have rendered the 


word Nabnan by covenant, and a 
very erroneous and dangerous opi- 
nion has been built on that expoſi- 
tion, as if polluted guilty man could 
covenant or contract with God for 
his ſalvation, or had any thing 
elſe to do in this matter, but 
humbly to ſubmit and accept of 
God's diſpenſation of purification and 
ſalvation through the all-atoning 
ſacrifice of the real , or 


purifier, Chriſt Jeſus. 


ParKnunsT's Lericon. 
Grotius judiciouſly remarks 
faith 


7 


- 
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in our Engliſh verſion, but) ALEIM unto thee, 
and to thy ſeed after thee. And I will give unto 
thee, and to thy ſeed after thee, the land wherein 


| thou art a ſtranger, for an everlaſting poſſeſſion ; 


and I will be their God, ALEIM to them. Now, 
it appears plainly in a variety of paſſages, and par- 
ticularly in Heb. vi. 13, and following verſes, 
that this Covenant and Oath, declared to Abra- 
ham, regarded all the heirs of promiſe, of the 
promiſe of eternal inheritance, and their intereſt 
in the divine mercies. It imported this, that the 
Aleim were bound by the covenant, the conſtitu- 
tion of Jehovah, to effect the eternal happineſs of 
all the Iſrael of God, to be confederate with them 
againſt all their enemies, againſt ſin and death, 

and hell and Satan, and the ſeed of Satan upon 


earth; and, as bound by oath, their ſworn friends 


and allies; never to forſake them ; neither here 
nor in the grave. Jehovah is not' God, Aleim, of 
the dead, but of the living ; therefore, they to 
whom He is Aleim, though dead and buried, hav- 
ing ſtill a relation to lite, and ſtill a Being, by vir- 
tue of this conſtitution of JEHOVAH ALEIM, 
muſt riſe again; for, otherwiſe, the ALEIM would 
not be Aleim in truth and righteouſneſs. Jehovah 


proyed Himſelf to be ALETM to the heirs of pro- / 


miſe, 


faith Mr. Parkhurſt, that what authority of the ſuperior, as of God 
Moyes and the other ſacred writers ſuppoſe, who doth however ſome- 


call NN (which word he had 
juſt obſerved that the LXX and 
the inſpired writers of the New 
Teſtament interpret by &:abnzn) 
is generally of that ſort as to re- 
quire no conſent from one of the 


times oblige Himſelf of bis own ac-- 
cord by promiſe. 
Quoted from Porz's TY 
I add, Turbnen, which ſignifies 
a mutual ſtipulation, or agree- 
ment between parties who have a 


parties; ſince its obligatory force : right to refuſe conſent, is never 


ariles ſolely from the command and 


uſed by the ſacred writers. 
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miſe, in the Hebrew ſenſe of this word, by aſ- 
ſuming the human nature, by the incarnation of 
the WORD, and, dwelling in the perſon of Jeſus 
Chriſt, by redeeming His people; and ſtill proves 
Himſelf to be Aleim to them, by enlightening their 
minds and ſanctifying their hearts, by preſerving 
them, by putting down their enemies, by making 
all things work together for their good. And, He 
declares Himſelf to be their God, by his irrevo- 
cable promiſe ; and will yet prove Himſelf to be 
their God, in the full ſenſe of the word Aleim, by 
raiſing them up out of their graves, and crowning 
them with immortal glory. 

JEHOVAH was ALEIM to innocent Adam, 
and ſupported him in Being, and bleſſed him 
during his continuance in the ſtate of innocence : 
and He was ALEIM ſtill, though no longer. their 
ALEIM, when he executed the ſtipulated curſe 
denounced as the wages of fin. It is not poſlible 
that any of the conftitutions of JEHOVAH 
_"ALEIM ſhould fail to obtain their full effect and 
perfect accompliſhment. —-<JEHOVAH became 
ALEIM to Abraham, in regard to the land of 
Canaan, and to his feed after him. He preſerved 
and delivered them, and, at the appointed time, 
brought them into poſſeſſion of the holy land; by 
which He proved Himſelf to be their ALEIM. 
Ve know, ſaid Jothua, iz all your hearts and in 
all your ſouls, that not one thing hath failed of all 
the good things which JEHOYLY AH your ALEIM 
ſpake concerning you; all are come to paſs unto you, - 
and NOT ONE thing hath failed thereof. There- 
fore it ſhall come to paſs, as all good things are come 
upon you, which JEHOY AH your ALEIM pro- 

miſed 
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miſed you; ſo that JE HOY AH bring upon you 
all evil things, until He have deſtroyed you from off 
this good land which JEHOYLF A H your ALEIM 
hath given you. When ye have tranſgreſſed the 
COFENANT of JEHOYF AH your ALEIM 
which He COMMANDED you,—then ſhall the 
anger of JEHOLV AH be kindled againſt you, and 
ye ſhall periſh quickly from off the good land which 
He hath given you*—But, when JEHOVAH be- 
came ALEIM to mortal men, in relation to their 
ſtate of ſin and death, and in relation to another 
kind of life and another world, another ſcene of 
providence was to be exhibited. One of the 
ALEIM, THE WORD, was made fleſh, and 
tabernacled, dwelt, in that holy thing born of the 
Virgin Mary, and which, being conceived by the 
power of the Higheſt, was called THE SON OF 
GOD : not of one perſon in the godhead, but of 
THE ALEIM. The deſign of this wonderful 
providence, in the incarnation of THE WORD, 
by which all the fulneſs of the godhead dwelt 
bodily, or ſubſtantially reſided in Chriſt ; through 
which, He could fay, THE FATHER IS IN © 
ME AND I IN HIM, and I AND THE FA- 
THER ARE ONE, united,—the deſign, I ſay, of 
this wonderful providence was, to accompliſh the 
redemption and falvation of men. For, to redeem 
and fave ſinful, guilty creatures upon whom the 
irreverſible ſentence of death is executed, and to 

recover 


The repeated change of name Aleim; but when evil things are 
in this text, Joſhna xxiii. is very denounced, and the execution of 
remarkable. When the good deſerved vengeance is mentioned, 
things promiſed, and the accom- then it is Jebovab, not Jehovah 
pliſhment of the promiſes, are Aleim, who doeth it. 
mentioned, then it is Jehovah 
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recover them from a ſtate of ſin and death to a 
ſpiritual and immortal life, in a way conſiſtent 
with the glory of God, and ſo as the divine per- 


| fections might be illuſtrated in the higheſt degree, 


it was neceſſary that the Captain of their ſalva- 
tion ſhould participate with them and be made 
like them in all things, eſpecially in ſuffering 
the curſe of fin, It was neceſſary that Chriſt, 
THROUGH THE ETERNAL SPIRIT, ſhould 
offer Himſelf without ſpot to God for us, a pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice. By virtue of this great ſacri- 
fice great, becauſe offered THROUGH THE 
ETERNAL SPIRIT which dwelt in Him) we 
have redemption through His blood, the NR 
neſs of fins. 

Another divine Perſon aſſumed the name of 
FATHER, to expreſs the paternal love of God 
to His only begotten Son Jeſus Chriſt, appointing 
Him heir of all things, and adopting all believers 
through Him to the eternal inheritance. The pa- 
ternal love of God was manifeſted in raiſing up 
Jeſus our Lord trom the dead; in ſetting Him at 
His own right hand, far above all principalities, 
and powers, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, in this world, and in that 
which is to come; making Him THE HEAD over 
all things for His body's ſake the Church. The 
' paternal love of God was maniteſted in the out- 
pouring of the divine Spirit on the day of Pente- 
coſt, and is manifeſted in all thoſe divine influences 
of the Spirit, by which Sinners are excited to re- 
pentance, and by which the whole body of the 
Church is governed and ſanctified. God /o loved 


the world, that He gave His only begotten Son 
„gel r 
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for us; and, what manner of love is this, which 
the Father hath beſtowed upon us, that we ſhould 
be called the Sons of God ; that we ſhould be 
treated as ſuch, as heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Chriſt ! | | | 
Another divine perſon aſſumed the name of 
THE HOLY GHOST, or SPIRIT; to ſignify 
His gracious iniluence in ſanctifying the huma- 
nity of our Saviour; and, in ſanctifying all the 
elect people of God, diſpenſing gifts, ſupernatural, 
extraordinary, miraculous gifts, for the work of 
the miniſtry, and abundant graces for the edifying 
of the Church, which is the myſtical body of 
Chriſt. It is inregard to the nature of His office, 


that He is called the Holy Ghoſt, or The Infpirer 


of Holineſs, The Sanctifying Spirit: and, the be- 
nefit of His agency is called The Communion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the fellowſhip which Believers have 
with The Father and His Son Jeſus Chriſt, and 
with one another, the Communion of Saints, by 
the holy inſpiration, the ſanctifying influence of 
this one and the ſelt-ſame Spirit. 

And now, let me aſk, Whether the interpre- 
tation, which has been given of the divine names, 
be not confirmed by the concurrent teſtimony of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtameats 
in our Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible—whether 
the texts which have been quoted, and there are 
a multitude of other equivalent and ſubordinate 
texts in harmony with theſe, do not prove that 
there are divine Perſons who are Jehovah, who 
were the Creators and are the Saviours of men— 
and, whether it be not obvious to the Engliſh 
Reader of the Scriptures, that theſe divine Perſons 

; | | ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain diſtin names, characters, and offices, in 
the economy of our redemption and ſalvation; 
and, that they are engaged by oath, eftabliſhing 
an everlaſting conſtitution, founded upon a propi- 
tiatory ſacrifice, to ſave and bleſs mankind. in 
diſcharging the offices which anſwer to their ſe- 
veral names and characters. I know full well, 
that the light of traditional revelation and the ſe- 
cret influence of the divine Spirit accompanies the 
ſerious reading and ſtudying the ſacred Scriptures ; 
and that, without theſe, the Scriptures are not 
| ſufficient to make any one wiſe unto ſalvation. 
But, this may be ſaid as well of reading and ſtu- 
dying the Scriptures in the original languages as 
in a tranſlation. And, it is certain matter of fact, 
that there are many Chriſtians, who have learned 
and been aſſured of the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity, from the Engliſh Bible ; and have attained 
to the knowledge of I[EHOV AH A LEIM, though 
they remained ignorant of there being any ſuch 
names as Jehovah Aleim in any part of the Scrip- 
tures. Such gracious proviſion is there in this 
wonderful compoſition, that if one part be ob- 
ſcured, or ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed, the Truth 
| ſhall fill ſhine forth and never periſh ! ! 
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And above all theſe things put on Charity, which is the bond 
of perfectneſs, Col. iii. 14. where Charity, or Love, is 
« called, aurliopo; Tn; TraearHTOC, the bond of perfetineſs, i. e. 


& ſays Whitby, the mot perfect band of UNION among 


« Chriſtians.” 
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| AND\ YEP SHEW 1 uro YOU A MORE EXCRLLENT 
1 VWA. f | 


— Which an great Apts d of Jeſus 
Chriſt counted excellent; ; THAT, which He 
called more excellent, in comparifon of what was 
highly eſteemed at Corinth, and, in comparifon of 
. thoſe divine gifts which deſerved the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church; and, (if we take the exact 
meaning of his expreflion) THAT, which St. 
Paul eſteemed ſuperlatively* excellent; muſt be 
excellent indeed, and well worthy of our preſent 
meditations. 

This moſt excellent way, which the Apoſtle re- 
commended to the Corinthians, he called CHA- 
RITY. The name is well known ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the thing intended by it, is too little un- 
derſtood, too little practiſed. 

Metaphyſical Divines treat of Charity too * 
ſtractly, without relation to any ſubject. Some- 
times, Charity is deſcribed, more as a political or 

moral virtue, than a Chriſtian grace. Sometimes 
8 Charity has been expreſſed too indefi- 

> X nitely, 
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nitely, as a ſpirit of univerſal benevolence ; and 
then the terms, Charity and Catholic Spirit, 
are ſynonymous. In common language, Charity 
ſeems to ſignify, either Alms-giving, or that lati- 
tudinarian Opinion, which makes no diſtinction 
between truth and falſhood, right and wrong, 
order and confuſion. 

But, let us attend to St. Paul, who can beſt ex- 
plain his own meaning. 

The twelfth chapter of this Epiſtle treats of mi- 
raculous gifts; of which the Corinthians were 
very ambitious, as tending to diſtinguiſh thoſe up- 
on whom they were beſtowed. St. Paul correct- 
ed this vain conceit, by telling the Corinthians 
that theſe extraordinary, gifts were imparted for 
the general advantage of the Church ; were given 
to thoſe who had them, 10 profit withal, that is, 
to uſe them for the edification of the Church, and 
not to gratify pride and foment diviſions. He 
then proceeds to ſpeak of the Unity of the 
Church, comparing it with the human body, 
which, though compoſed of many members, is 
yet One; for by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body. He goes on with the compariſon, ſhew- 
ing that the members of this one body have a mu- 
tual relation to each other, and derive advantages 
from one another; God having ſo tempered the 
body together, that even the inferior and weaker 
parts are neceſſary to the good of the whole; and, 


have a more frequent and evident uſefulneſs, than 


thoſe other parts of the body which are accounted 
more noble and excellent. He ſhews, that the 
delign of the Creator, in thus tempering the body 
together, was to increaſe the advantage of every 

part, 
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part, and of the whole together; that there Should 
be no ſchiſm in the body; 3 but, that the members 
ſhould have the ſame care one for an0ther. And, 

therefore, whether one member ſuffer, all the mem- 
bers, by virtue of their phyſical union, ſympa- 
thize, or /uffer with it ; or, one member be honour- 

ed, all the members rejoice with it. He then ap- 
plies this illuſtration to the Corinthian Church: 
Ve are the body of Chriſt, and members in particu- 
lar. Some are Apoſtles, Prophets, Teachers; ſome 
Workers of miracles ; others have the particular 
office and power to heal diſeaſes; ſome are A- 
ants to the principal officers in the Church ; others 
appointed and qualified to order and maintain its 
diſcipline ; ſome have the gift of ſpeaking in many 
languages; and, others of interpreting them, of 


unfolding the myſteries of Chriſtianity, of ex- 


pounding the Old-teſtament Scriptures, and of 
unveiling the typical diſpenſation : but, all theſe 
gifts were beſtowed on particular perſons, as a 
common ſtock, for the general advantage of the 
whole Church ; and, were valuable, only, and in 
the degree, as they were uſed to this end. There- 
fore, he wiſhed the Corinthians to covet earneſtly 


the beſt gifts, thoſe which moſt tended to public | 


utility. And yet, added he, I will ſhew you a 


more excellent way not a more excellent way to 


private adyantage, but, to general utility ; a more 
excellent way to build up and perfect the Church. 
This more excellent way is deſcribed in the 
thirteenth chapter, where the Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
Charity ; and which is connected with the ſubject 
of the twelfth chapter by this preceding ſentence. 

In the fourteenth chapter, the Apoſtle treats of 


R 2 propheſying. 
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propheſying. He prefers this to all other miracu- 
lous gifts, as tending in a greater degree to public 
utility. And, the ſubject of this fourteenth 
chapter is connected, with the. thirteenth and 
twelfth, by. the firſt verſe: Follow after Charity, 
and defire ſpiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
propheſy. 

This connection obſerved, it wil be evident, 
that there is an unity of 1 8 in theſe three 
chapters; and that the ſingle object of St. Paul, 
throughout the whole, was to treat of the means 
of edifying the Church in its aggregate condition. 
Therefore, in the thirteenth chapter, he did not 
intend to commend Charity as a private virtue, or 
as marking and perfecting the character of Chriſ- 
tians individually; not as a ſpirit of univerſal be- 
nevolence to all mankind: No; nor as a ſpirit 
of love towards Chriſtians in general; but, as an 
uniting fpirit, joining all the Chriſtians of one 
place in holy fellowſhip, conſolidating the mem-- 
bers of any particular Church, and engaging them 
to ſeek and promote each others advantage and 
the increaſe and perfection of the whole body. 
This uniting ſpirit is preferable to all miraculous 
gifts, as more conducive to the intereſts of Chriſ- 
tianity. Miraculous powers were ſoon to be with- 
drawn ; when the Church would exiſt and flouriſh 
without them : but, at no time, could it proſper 
without this ſpirit of unity and concord. Yea, 
this ſpirit of unity and concord is of more im- 
portance to the Church than faith and hope; 
which, being private graces, were of advantage 
only, or principally, to the individuals who poſ- 


felled them; ; whereas, Charity, that harmonious 
virtue, 
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virtue, promotes and ſecures the proſperity of the 
Church in its preſent militant ſtate, and will be 
its glory in heaven. 
The univerſal Church is cr of a multi- 
tude of ſmaller ſocieties, or diſtinct congregations; 
each of which hath its proper Biſhop or Paſtor, its 
rules, 'order and diſcipline. Were it not for theſe 
particular ſocieties, or congregations, the Church 
would be inviſible : the world could not diſcern 
Its exiſtence; could not be enlightened by its 
glory ; nor ſeaſoned by its ſalt: The Charity of 
Chriſtians could not be brought into actual exer- 
ciſe ; or, only in a very imperfect degree, if they 
were to remain without any viſible union, like an 
army not yet organized; or, like the ſtragglers of 


an army, marching without order, and diſperſed 


every where in an enemy's country: They could 
not aſſiſt and edify, or ſupport and defend each 
other; nor aſſail their enemies without WP hope 
of ſubduing them. 

The great Head of the Church hath, be 
ordained, that the Chriſtians of one place ſhall 
come together in one place, and compoſe a viſible 
ſociety, harmonizing in ſpirit, and in the general 
form of its conſtitution with other particular 
Churches, and making all together one Catholic, 
or univerſal Church. And, it is very evident, that 
Charity, or love of the Brethren, as a private virtue 


or grace in Chriſtians individully, tends to the 


production of local, or particular Churches, for, it 
will naturally influence Chriſtians, living in the 
ſame neighbourhood, to ſeek perſonal intercourſe 
and fellowſhip with each other; and fo produce 
a ſocial union and tamily-compatt. 

X 3 Here ; 
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Here ; ; in each of theſe particular Churches, 
that Charity, which affectionately embracesevery 
one that is faithful in Chriſt Jeſus ; and which in- 
deed hath a tendency within itſelf to promote the 
happineſs of all God's creatures throughout the 
Univerſe, is reduced, as it were, to a point: Its 
energy 1s increaſed by confinement ; by the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and perſons ; and the 
more ſo, by becoming reciprocal in the actual 
exertions of its power. All the members of each 
particular Church have a kind of partnerſhip, a 
common intereſt, in whateyer relates to it. It's 
honour, reputation, diſgrace ; it's advantages, or 
_ diſadvantages; its proſperity, or decay; it's friends, 
or it's enemies ; muſt and will be conſidered, as 
the honour, reputation, diſgrace ; advantages, 
or diſadvantages; the friends, or enemies; of 
every member that holds communion with it, 
This common intereſt tends to confirm and in- 
creaſe that Charity, by which the members of 
each particular Church were at firſt united, and 
greatly tends to promote and ſecure, the Church's 
proſperity, 

Chriſtians, while they meet together in one 
place, and at one time, and view each other as 
ſharers together in the love of God their common 
Father, in the grace of Jeſus Chriſt their only Sa- 
viour, and in the communion of the Holy Ghoſt 
the ſanctifier of every one of them, and, as called 
to the hope of the ſame eternal inheritance ; 
while they are fed with the ſame ſpiritual food, 
and eat the body of Chriſt and drink His blood, 
as brethren, at the ſame table ; while they behold. 


COUNTIES marked for glory, and, by nearer. 
inſpection, 
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inſpection, in the intercourſes of religious friend: 
ſhip, diſcern the graces, peculiar ſentiments, and 
varied virtues, of lovely fouls bearing the image 
of God ; they cannot but love another with a pure 
heart fervently. Their experience, their trials 
and temptations ;' their comforts and diſcomforts ; 
their hopes and fears; have ſo much ſimilarity in 
them, and are ſo intereting; that they ſeem con- 


verſing with kindred ſpirits, and feel the ſympathy 


of an united and harmonious family. They have 
one end in view, the glory of God, the name of 
Jeſus Chriit, the honour of religion, the ſalvation 
of men's ſouls, and the edification of the Church 
—objects dearer to them than life; and which, 
therefore, have an influence to increaſe their union 
m love, that the one great end in view may be 
attained. Thus influenced, they ſeek each other's 
good, and rejoice in each other's welfare : they 
watch over each other; pity and pray for one 
another ; mutually ſupport -and help each other 


up ; raiſe the fallen, and cheer the faint, and bend 
their ſhoulders to bear each other's burden, and /o 


fulfil the Law of Chriſt. 
This is the love of the Brethren : This is that 


Charity, that holy union in heart and profeſſion, 
which the ſacred Scriptures ſo much commend ; 
and, the contrary to which, they ſo much con- 
demn, as diſhonourable to God, as injurious to 
Chriſt, as ruinous to the Church, and as a fatal 
obſtacle to the converſion of ſinners and the fal- 
vation of men's ſouls, 


N this Charly which united Wie ad 


in Jeruſalem. All that believed were together ; 


{0 perfectly united, that they had all things com- 
X 4 mon; 
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mon; being of one heart and of one ſoul —This 
bond unites thoſe, whom it ties together, ſo cloſe- 
ly and with ſo much firmneſs, that neither the 
accidents of fortune, nor any of the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, nor any force of men 
or devils, nor even death itſelf, which ruins all 
other conneCtions in the world, can looſen their 
union, or ſeparate thoſe who are thus united in 
Chriſt Jeſus. But, its greateſt glory conſiſts in its 
tendency towards the increaſe and perfection of the 
Church, or to that perfect ſtate, which God de- 
ſigned the Church ſhall one day attain » Not 
merely the perfecting the integrity of its members, 
whether they be many or few; but, multiplying 
its members, enlarging the Church, by the wide 
diffuſion of truth throughout the world, and re- 
ceiving into its boſom all the nations of the earth. 
St. Paul, ſpeaking of the Aſcenſion of Chriſt, 
ſaid, When he aſcended up far above all heavens, 
he gave ſome Apoſtles, and ſome Prophets, and 
ſome Evangeliſts, and ſome Paſtors and Teachers, 
for. the perfecting, uniting, or knitting together, 
of the Saints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the 
edifying, or building up, the increment, of the body 
of Chriſt: till we all, Jews and Gentiles, come, 
meet together in the Church, in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of, God, 
unto a penſect man, unto the meaſure of the flature 
f the fulneſs of Chriſt—that ſpeaking the truth 
in love, we may grow up into Him, increaſe, in 
all things, every way, and in all reſpects, in Him 
who is the Head, even Chriſt: From whom the 
whole body fitly joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint ſupplieth, according to the 
| | effectual 
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effectual working in the meaſure every part, 
maketh increaſe of the body unto the Edifying of 
itſelf in love. In this paſſage, the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of the edification of the Church towards a ſtate of 


perfection, not merely by an increaſe of know- 
ledge and piety in its ſeveral members, but of its 


Enlargement ®, till it ſhall be perfected by a gene- 
ral converſion of Jews and Gentiles ; which happy 
event, he repreſents attainable, and to be attained, 


by preſerving and increaſing the holy union of the 


Saints in love. So, in his prayer recorded in the 
ſeventeenth chapter of St. John, our divine Maſter 
expreſſed this view of the power of Charity in ac- 
compliſhing the. converſion of the world. He 
prayed for all thoſe that ſhowld believe in Him, that 
they might be ONE, united ; and, for this end, 
that — WORLD might belive that God had 

. ſent 


b This enlargement was DR fliction, becauſe her children 


ly the ſubjet of prophecy. See 
Iſaiah xlix. 6, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23. Chap. Ix. 3, 4, &c. chap. 
liv. 2, &c. Enlarge the place of thy 
tent, and let them flretch forth the 
curtains of thine habitations : ſpare not, 
lengthen thy cords, and ſtrengthen thy 
flakes. For thou ſhalt break forth on 
the right hand and on the left; and 
thy ſeed hall inherit the Gentiles, and 
make the deſolate cities to be inhabited. 
For thy Maker is thine huſband, the 
LORD of Hofts is His name, and thy 
Redeemer the Holy One of Iſrael, THE 
GOD OF THE WHOLE EARTH 
Hall He be called. 
The Prophet has deſcribeq Je- 
ruſalem, during her captivity, as 


a deſolate woman forſaken of her 


huſband, and bereaved of her chil- 


dren. Here he bids her rejoice - 
and comfort herſelf after her af- 


ſhould be much more numerous 
than they were even in her moſt 
flouriſhing condition. This can- 
not be literally ſpoken of the 
Jewiſh nation ; which never made 
ſo noble a figure after the cap» 
tivity, as in the days of David and 
Solomon ; and therefore can only 
be underſtood of Jeruſalem, as 
ſhe is a type of the Chriſtian Cbureb, 
who, after her great ſpouſe, the 
Son of God, was taken from her 
by death, and ſhe left in a forlorn 
condition, her children orphans, 
deſponding, and comfortleſs, yet, 
from ſuch mean beginnings, ſhe 
ſhould ſpread berſelf over the world, 
and will ſtill receive a further en- 
largement, when the ſulneſs g. ſhe Jews 
and Gentiles is come in.” 819 

Fm | 
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ſent Him; grounding the propagation of Chriſti- 
anity, and the converſion of the world, upon the 
holy union of his diſciples and followers.— This 
then is that more excellent way; more excellent 
than all miraculous gifts; more perſuaſive than 
the eloquence of Angels; a more inſtructive miſ- 
treſs to proſelyte the world than the gift of pro- 
phecy; more convincing than miracles and the 
patient ſufferings of martyrs; more uſeful than 
 alms-giving; and more important than faith and 
hope, and all other virtues, to build up, enlarge, 
and perfect the Church. 

Hiſtorical facts prove this. While the Church 
was as a City that is at unity in itſelf ; while Chriſ- 
tians were united, cemented together, not by what 
we call orthodox opinions and compulſive laws; 
but, compacted by the bond of Charity ; the Spirit 
of God was with them, and gave a mighty energy 
to the teſtimony of their innocent lives. Truth 
was exemplified ; and appeared in its heavenly 
ſimplicity ; and, unincumbered with human opi- 
nions, it ran and ſpread abroad on all ſides: It 
poſſeſſed the brightneſs and the force of lightning. 
Perſecution could not ſtop its progreſs; but, the 
faſter Chriſtians were mowed down by perſecutors, 
others ſprang up in greater numbers; and, multi- 
tudes crouded every day into the Church. Nei- 

ther the power of the Magiſtrate, nor the ſubtilties 
of philoſophy, nor the deepeſt rooted prejudices, 
nor ſecular intereſts, could withſtand its force, or 
ſtop its progreſs. 

But, alas! when Chriſtians untied the knot of 
Charity with their own hands when, ambitious 


to pluck fruit from the tree of knowledge, they 
| | began 
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began to philoſophize; and then to diſpute for 


their opinions; and then, as the natural conſe» 
quence, to contend who ſhould be the greateſt; 
the love of many waxed cold, and the bonds of 


charity was preſently diſſolved. Truth was no 


longer exemplified; and was ſcarcely heard in the 
confuſion and ſtrife of words: The world ſaw no- 
thing in the Chriſtian Church worthy of admi- 
ration: The Spirit of God was grieved, and de- 
parted—and, depart He ever will from a divided 
Church, as certainly as the ſoul will depart from 
a mangled body, torn limb from limb. From that 
time, the propagation of Chriſtianity has been at 
a ſtand : No progreſs has been made in building 
the Lord's houſe : and, it hath been owing to our 
unhappy diviſions, that, for, many centuries, not 
a ſingle nation has heen converted to the Chriſtian 
faith. 

Some have attributed this to the abſolute decree 
of Heaven. They ſuppoſe, it is not the ſovereign 
will of God, that the nations ſhould be converted ; 
and, therefore, are not converted. But, the de- 
cree, or will, of God connects with itſelf a chain 
of cauſes and effects. The Church cannot be edi- 
fied by any other means than thoſe which God 
hath ordained ; which always are the moſt fimple, 
and ſuch as have in themſelves a tendency, though 
not an abſolute power, to produce the effect which 
God hath mercifully defigned. And, if it be the 
plan of the divine government, that the Church 
ſhall proſper and increaſe, as it faithfully preſerves 
its union in Charity; if Charity be the indiſpen- 
ſable means, by which the Church ſhall be per- 
fected in the converſion of Jews and Gentiles ; 


then, 
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then, the decree, or will, of God, concerning the 
nations, is not abſolute, that they ſhall not be con- 
verted ; but, that their converſion ſhall not be pro- 
duced by a ſchiſmatical ſpirit, and hy a confuſten 
of tongues. 

There was a time, ade the unity of the Church 
was ſo ſeriouſly regarded, as the will of Jefus 
Chriſt, and neceflary to every one's falvation, and 
to the glory of God in the converſion of the hea- 
then ; that nothing was feared, nothing fo much 
dreaded, as diſunion, or ſeparation. from the 
Church. No one thought he could be united to 
Chriſt, who was not united to the Biſhop, or 
Paſtor ; and, who did not hold communion with 
that body of Chriſtians amongſt whom his lot was 
caſt. This was the .ground of that exact order 
. whichdiſtinguiſhed the primitive ſocieties of Chriſ- 
tians. But, now, in this age of political and re- 
ligious independency and diſaffection, the Chriſ- 
tian Church is ſplit and divided into a thouſand 
and a thouſand contending ſects and parties. 
Every one almoſt claims a liberty to do what is 
right in his own eyes, to quit the Church of which 
he is a member; into which he was initiated by 
baptiſm in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt; and in which, perhaps, he has 
received the bleſſed ſacrament of Chriſt's body 
and blood, the ſymbol of the Church's union in 
Charity; and, to depart into any other Chureh, 
or to ſet up ſeparate meetings, under the pretence 
of liberty of conſcience. The veryeſt trifles are 
thought ſufficient to juſtify ſchiſm, / Differences 
in doctrinal opinions, ſome improper expreſſions 
in our formalaries and creeds; or:which are judged 

iy | ta 
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to be fo; the very imperfections of the preſiding 
miniſter, his mean or moderate abilities, his ſpe- 
eulative errors, his frailties in practice, even the 
weakneſs of his voice, or ſomething ungracious in 
his manner of delivery, are thought ſufficient 
grounds of ſeparation: So lightly do we think of 
ſchiſm ! It is not conſidered, that, by ſeparating 
from the miniſter, they ſeparate. from their brethren 
alſo, that is, from the Church; and, that, by ſe- 
parating from their brethren, they turn their backs 
upon that Saviour, who is in the midſt of them, 
and rebel againſt the great Head of the Church, 


whoſe Laws will not, in any caſe, nor on-any pre- 


tence whatever, allow us to tear in pieces the 
ſeamleſs coat of Jefus Chriſt, and put a ſtumbling- 
block in the way of men's ſalvation, prejudicing 


them againſt Chriſtianity by the diviſions and con- 


tentions of its profeſſors. | 
It may be pretended that much good hath been 
done, by thoſe who have ſeparated from the 
Church. But, who can prove this? Who can 
prove that any good hath been done, reckoning 
up the whole ſum of the matter? Who can cal- 
culate the miſchief that hath been done, with all 
its direful effects deſcending upon our children 
and children's children! What ſtumbling-blocks 
have been caſt in people's way by our unhappy 
diviſions, and by the uncontrouled licentiouſneſs 
which has been the conſequence of them ? By the. 
wildneſſes, enthuſiaſm, ignorance, preſumption, 
miſconduct, of ſelf-ordained teachers, and miſ- 
guided profeſſors! O, how much better had it 
been with us, if humility, modeſty, meekneſs, 
ſubmiſſion to authority, obſervance, and order, the 
genuine 
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genuine concomitants of Charity, had been our 
diſtinguiſhing character! If, inſtead of leaving the 


Church, and building ſeparate meeting-houſes; all 


who had any light, any regard for the glory of 
God, had been united in a determined reſolution 
to preſerve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace! if, inſtead of raſhly running out of the 
Church, becauſe of ſome things which want 
amendment, they had ſtood between the porch 
and the altar, and wept over the imperfe& or di- 
lapidated ſtate of our Jeruſalem, and had lifted up 
their voices, and mightily cried, night and day, 


Spare thy people; Good Lord, ſpare them; exhi- 


biting, at the ſame time, to the world, an ex- 
ample of the meek, and gentle, the conciliating 
and heavenly ſpirit, of the holy Jeſus ! Then, 
moſt probably, we ſhould have experienced a more 
important reformation than was accompliſhed by 


Luther and Calvin: the primitive ſpirit of Chriſ- 


tianity would have revived, and, ere now, our 
Churches been filled with devout and holy Chriſ- 


tians. 


If it be ſaid, True Chriſtians are united in ſpirit, 
though ſplit aſunder and divided into a thouſand 
ſects and parties I anſwer, This is true indeed, 
of all that in reality are ſincere diſciples of the 
Lord Jeſus, whether they be Papiſts or Proteſtants, 
Churchmen or Diſſenters. For, as there is one 
God the Father, and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt the 
only Saviour of all men, one baptiſm, and one 
faith, ſo the Church is one in Chriſt Jeſus, really 
united in ſpirit, though externally divided. But, 
this is not the Charity, nor the Union, which the 


Scriptures ſo much commend to Chriſtians, and 


command 
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command them carefully to maintain. I muſt 


again inſiſt, that there is another Charity, or 
Union, which regards the external order of par- 
ticular Churches; when all Chriſtians, ſojourning 
in the ſame town, or diſtrict. come together with 


one accord in one place, are compacted together, 


have a perſonal intercourſe. and fellowthip with 
each other; and, ſo live together in the ſame 
neighbourhood, that they ſhall be known to the 
world, as the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, by their 
union, and by loving one another. It is this union 
of Chriſtians in the ſame neighbourhood, which 
ſets the diſciples as a city on an hill; or as a candle 
on a candleſtick; making them conſpicuous, and 
their light, increaſed by this union, to ſhine forth 
and illumine the dark world: and, it is in and by 
this union, that cvery part, and every member, 
of each particular Church receiveth nouriſhment 
and increaſeth in Him who is the Head of it. 
That Catholic ſpirit, as it is called; that general 
Charity, which embraces the univerſal Church; 
can never produce theſe effects. How can the 
world diſcern that Charity, which is every where 
and no where; or, which hath no determinate 
viſible object, nor any other manifeſt effect than 
what it hath in common with abſolute latitudi- 
narianiſm? How can the world fuppoſe any union, 
or charity, or any thing heavenly, in thoſe who 
cannot meet together in one place ; not for want 
of room, but, for want of concord ! who ſcout at 
one another, as only half-enlightened, or elſe as 
ignorant and utterly deſtitute of the truth! How 
can the world pay any regard to the Bible, as the 
word or Revelation of God, when they ſee thoſe 


who . 
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who profeſs to believe it contending perpetually 
about its meaning! Tenorant of the true cauſe of 
our diſſentions, and ſuppoſing that they originate 
from ſome obſcurity or defect in the Bible, they 
may well fay, Can that be the Word of God, 
given to inſtrutt mankind, which is ſo uncertain, 
that, after ſo many ages, Chriſtians are diſputing 
about the moſt effential points, the moſt im- 
< portant doctrines, which, they all pretend, are 
* contained in this book? or, can this religion be 
* of God, whoſe profeſſors are ſo much at va- 
* riance, and perſecute one another with ſuch 
ſpiteful animoſity!” And, what diſcouragement 
is thrown in the way of thoſe, who are anxious to 
know the way of ſalvation, while one cries, Lo, 


Here; and another, Lo, There? And. what an 
obſtacle is all this to the edification of thoſe, who 


have the root of the matter in them ; while, in- 
ſtead of exciting them to practical godlineſs by the 
hope of eternal life, there is ſo much labour em- 
. ployed to proſelyte them to human ſyſtems, and 
to make them zealous for ſome particular notions 
and ſingular forms of profeſſion ? | 

There may be unity in the midſt of variety, 
without any diſcord. The circumſtances of one 
nation, city, or town, or parochial diſtrict, may 
oOccaſion ſome variety, ſome difference in the form 
and conſtitution of one Church from another; and 
yet, the unity of the Catholic Church ſhall not be 
broken. The members of any particular Church 
may be far from attaining to the ſame views of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation, and many of them be un- 
able to follow in the footſteps of their brethren ; 


and yet, in Charity, they ſhall all cleave together 
| | 5 


ns an united tribe. There is no harm in all this 
variety. The grievance complained of, is of an- 
other kind. It is the commencement of hoſtilities 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace. The 
_ evil is principally felt in the diſagreement, the diſ- 

ſenſion, the diviſion, of Chriſtians living in the 
ſame place; when Churches are gathered out of 
Churches; when, in the ſame neighbourhood, 
there are more Paſtors and Flocks than one, in 
rivalſhip of each other; and when the members 
of the ſame Chriſtian family cannot be ſpoken of 
as The Church that is in thy houſe, but are divided, 
and belong, ſome to one Church, or Congregation, 


and ſome to another; things which could not hap- 


pen in the primitive ages. 

The Scripture diſtinguiſhes particular Churches 
by the limits of their poſition, and knows of no 
two Churches within the ſame bounds. And, if 


the bond of Charity had not been diſſolved ; if the 


commandments of Chriſt and His Apoſtles had 
been obſerved, there would not, and there could 
not, be more than one Biſhop, or Paſtor, or Ruling 
Elder, call him which you will, and, no more 
than one flock, or one Church, in the ſame town 
or neighbourhood. Chriſtians might be ſo nume- 
rous in the ſame town or neighbourhood, that 
they could not all meet together in the ſame place : 
and then, the one Biſhop, or Shepherd of this nu- 
merous flock, would be obliged to have co-paſtors 
and fellow-elders to aſſiſt him, and to attend one 
part of his flock, while he, perhaps with other 
aſſiſtants, miniſtered to another part in another 
place. But ſtill, the Church in this one town, or 
moaned, would be one Church the Co- 

Y Paſtors 
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Paſtors and Fellow-Elders, and all the private 
Chriſtians, in this one town, or neighbourhood» 
would be under the inſpection of their Biſhop ; 
and would, in various ways, maintain communion 
with him and with one another. This is eſſen- 
tially different from what we now fee : for, in the 
ſame town, and in the ſame neighbourhood, there 
ſhall be three or four Paſtors or Minifters, Churches 
or Flocks, totally unconnected with each other; 
and, as much in oppoſition to each other, as three 
or four aſſemblies of Jews, Turks, and Gentoos, 
can be. This is what the Scripture abſolutely pro- 
hibits; and, what Charity moſt abhors. | 
If Science were the object of the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation ; if it had been our Saviour's deſign to 
ſtuff our heads with opinions philoſophically exact; 
if He had come into the world to give us a perfect 
ritual, and to eftablith a perfect form of worſhip 
in ſolemn temples; then, it would have been ne- 
ceſſary, that the union of Chriſtians ſhould de- 
pend on their apprehending the ſame truths and 
viewing them in the ſame light, and on their re- 
peating the ſame creed; and then, all particular 
Churches would have obſerved one and the ſame 
form of external religion. But, whereas the de- 
ſign of the Chriſtian diſpenſation was, to commu- 
nicate a new and ſpiritual life tending towards 
perfection, and to call forth the proper acts of this 
ſpiritual life in a courſe of trial and probation, and 
to exemplify it in the holy aſſociations of Chriſt's 
diſciples and followers—a life eſſentially different 
from the life of ſenſe and reaſon derived from the 
earthy Adam—a life totally independent of ſpecu- 
lative ſcience, and not neceſſarily connected with 
| | right 
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right and clear apprehenſions even of the doctrines 


of Revelation, nor neceſſarily connected with any 


particular form of external religion therefore, the 
unity of the Church conſiſts in an union of Chriſ- 
tians in Charity; and not in opinion, nor in the 
eſtabliſhment of one regimen, and the fame rites 
and ceremonies in all congregations. 

Who, that knows any thing of the primitive 
Church, can doubt, whether a Heathen, renounc- 
ing his idolatry, and acknowledging the one living 
and true God, and that Jeſus Chriſt was a Pro- 
phet ſent from God to reform mankind ; that is, 
one who believed no more than Socinus taught ; 


would have been denied baptiſm, or not received 


into the boſom of the Church ? He might, perhaps, 
have been placed among the Catechumens*, in 
hope of his attaining to a more perfect underſtand- 
ing, and to the acknowledgment of the myſtery of 
God, and of the Father, and of Chrift but ſtill, 
he would have been regarded as a brother: he 
would not have been rejected, nor excommuni- 
cated, becauſe of his imperfe& faith. If indeed 
this man expreſſed a turbulent ſpirit ; if he aſſumed 
the character of dictator ; if he were guilty of ſe- 
ditious, treaſonable, and ſchiſmatical practices; 
had openly accuſed the Church of idolatry, be- 
cauſe it believed more than he himſelf could vet 
acknowledge ; and, had boaſted of his having laid 
combuſtible matter to deſtroy the Church ; he 
| would be looked upon as a monſter, or ſomething 
. 32 worle ; 


© He could not have been claſſed with the Tere becauſe he be- 
with the heathen, becauſe he had lieved that Jeſus of Nazareth was 


renounced idolatry, and believed that Prophet that ſhould come 


in the one living and true God; into the world, 
aud he could not have been claſſed 
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worſe; ; — aſter ineſſectual admonitions, would 
very juſtly have been excluded from the Church, 
which, at that time, Was feared as a certain pre- 
lude to eternal exciſion from the kingdom of our 
2 Lord Jeſus. But, this puniſhment of excluſion 
- would not have been inflifted upon this man for 
his opinions, which were right, ſo far as they- 
went; but, for his unchriſtian ſpirit, for his obſti- 

nate contempt of what he did not believe, and for 
his diſorderly practices. And, if the Church 
would not, and could not, exclude a member for 
the mere imperfection of his attainments in know- 
ledge, conſiſtently with the nature of the Church's 
Union in Charity, moſt certainly it cannot be 
thought, nor ought to be thought, a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to juſtify any member, or members of a Church, 
in ſeceding from its communiou, merely becauſe 
that Church holds ſome doctrines, to which that 
member, or thoſe members, cannot accede. If 
what is here ſtated be true, it will prove that the 
unity of the Church depends leſs than hath been 
ſuppoſed on right opinions, and conſiſts in Charity 
altogether. 

Compulſive Laws may drive us together, but 
cannot unite us. Imperial and Papal Edicts, the 
Decrees of Councils, Acts of Uniformity, and the 
Sword of the Magiſtrate, may aggravate, but can- 
not cure, the evil of Schiſm. Can a cure be hoped 
from preſcriptions, which have been a principal 
cauſe of the diſeaſe ? Fruitleſs attempts have been 
made, to eſtabliſh ſuch an union and concord 
as God never deſigned; to make all particular 
Churches in the ſame kingdom, and all national 
Churches, and the whole Chriſtian world, of one 

| lip 
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feſſions and forms of worſhip, that is, by multi- 
plying terms of communion, we infallibly make 
diſſenters: for, though nothing be impoſed, but 
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lip or confeſſion of faith, and to produce an unig 

formity of opinion and worthip®, , in the great Ba-- 

bel, which man hath built, and not God! but, 
confuſion, diſorder, and ſeparation, have been the 


fatal conſequence. By impoſing creeds and ny, 


what may well conſiſt with the eſſentials of Chriſ., 
tianity, ſome good Chriſtians, and many who are 


a4 


not good Chriſtians, will think theſe impoſitions 


an intolerable burden, from which- they cannot 
relieve themſelves in any other way than by ſeced- 
ing from our communion; and, right or wrong, 
they will think themſelves juſtified by the neceſſity 
of the caſe it doing ſo. And, when this miſchief 
has increaſed to a conſiderable * we fin 

ourſelves under the ſad neceſſity of permitting our 


fences to be trodden down, to invent diſtinctions 


by which the articles of our faith may be accom- 
modated to every ones fancy, and to tolerate 
by law that very evil which our impoſitions 
were deſigned to prevent. But, if this neceſſity 
had not exiſted; if the terms of communion had 
not been multiplied ; an Act of Toleration, to 
permit oppoſing congregations in the ſame town 
and neighbourhood, would have appeared to be, 
what it really is, as inconſiſtent with Charity, and 
with the laws of Jeſus Chriſt, as the making an 
Act of Parliament to diſſolve the vinculum ma- 
trimonii, and to tolerate adulterers. 

The evil which I have deſcribed, like the le- 
proſy, 1s too inveterate to be cured by human art, 


It 


Even ta the worſhipping God, by all nations, in the ſame language, 


r 
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It may be utterly incurable It may be Vet, there 
is a peradventure of hope. Our ſecularity and 
profaneneſs, our hypocriſies and ſuperſtition, our 
animoſities and diviſions, may increaſe, and they 
are increaſing, till the world ſhall be provoked to 
riſe up againſt us, and perſecute the very name of 
that holy religion, which we have ſo much per- 
verted and diſgraced. Unſound profeſſors will 
then drop off, as leaves in autumn Faithful Chriſ- 
tians will endure the fiery trial The wood, hay, 
ſtraw, ſtubble, which have divided and deformed 
the Church, will be burnt up The truth and ſim- 
plicity of the Goſpel will remain intire — and, 
Chriſtians, who, now, like ſheep in a large paſ- 
ture, looking contrary ways, are ſeparated from 


each other, will then, like ſheep, if a dog or wolf 
enter the paſture, cloſe fide by fide, and be united 


again in the bond of Charity. The Churches will 
then appear in their primitive glory ; and, Truth, 
recovering her energy, will ſpread abroad and 


ſanctify the nations. 


But, who can tell that ſo much mercy remains 
to us! Perhaps, the times of the Gentiles are ful- 
filled; or, the end of their diſpenſation nearly ap- 
proaching, when, for our great unfaithfulneſs, we, 
in our turn, ſhall be broken off from the olive 
tree—when God will turn His mercy to His an- 
cient people, ſtill beloved for their Father's fake, 
and graft them in again ; and, who may after. 
wards become the inſtruments of Providence to 
convert all the nations of the earth. . 

Yet, however deſperate the diſeaſe, it is our 
duty to give faithful warning. Individuals may 
learn wiſdom ; may ſtudy to be quiet, to walk 

| orderly, 
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* orderly, to avoid contention, and to live peaceably 
with all men. Let us ſeriouſly conſider, how far 
we are fallen below the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; 
and, what little we poſſeſs of that Charity whick 
edifieth. © O, reflect, how injurious to the Church, 
and to the world, is our want of union! and, 
how hateful ſtrife and diviſions muſt be in His 
light, who is the God of peace and love ! How 
great muſt be the offence of expoſing His religion 
—of expoling the Son of God Himſelf—to the 
contempt and diſbelief of the world!! 
Unpropitious as the circumſtances of the times 
are to the intereſts of Chriſtianity, they are not 
yet ſo bad as to preclude utterly the exerciſe of 
this divine virtue—Charity never faileth. Ihe 
Chriſtian ſpirit is conciliating: It is a yielding and 
uniting ſpirit. It will incline us to accommodate 
vurſelves, as much as poſſible, to thoſe who differ 
from us: It will conform to their prejudices in 
things indifferent, and in thoſe eſpecially which 
are matters of mere opinion, and which are 
human conſtitutions. Such was the conduct of 
St. Paul: I have made myſelf ſervant unto all 
men, that I might gain the more. Unto the Jews, 
T became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews ; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law; to 
them that are without law, as without law, that I 
might gain them that are without law ; to them that 
are weak, became Jas weak, that I might gain the 
weak I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means ſave ſome. This was Charity 
indeed : and, this ſame Charity, which ſought to 
unite to itſelf and ſave men of ſuch different com- 
4 plexions, 
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plexions, now, when diſſenſions abound, if it 
cannot heal the breach, will, like a lenient oint- 
ment, or an emollient plaiſter, aſſuage the in- 
flammation, and prevent the fretting of that 
grievous wound which hath divided and weak- 

ened and deformed the Churches. 
Ihe hope of reconciling religious differences by 
ſyllogiſms is a vain preſumption. Argument can 
do nothing here. Its ſtrength, though equal to 
mathematical demonſtration, will give no advan- 
tage to us, in an attempt to re-unite a divided 
Church. The ſtrongeſt arguments of controver- 
ſialiſts are regarded as the ſtrokes of an enemy, or 
felt as a probe rudely thruſt into a wound by ſome 
. unſkilful hand, and often prove a burning cauſtic, 
which inflames the ſore, enlarges and deepens the 
wound. There is no other method left us of miti- 
gating the evil, than purſuing that charitable, that 
conciliating conduct, which I wiſh to recommend. 
Nothing can be ſo effectual, to perſuade men into 
a ſuſpicion that they needleſsly diſſent from our 
communion, as exhibiting the graces of the Chriſ- 
tian character in that form of profeſſion againſt 
which they have been unfortunately prejudiced. 
If it fail to remove their prejudices, it will mode- 
rate the violence of them. They will ſee, that 
they have nothing to fear, and much to hope from 
our love : and, they will be obliged to ſpeak of 
us in that glorious and honourable language, which 
the probity, the innocence, and goodneſs, of the 
primitive Chriſtians drew from the mouths of the 
heathen, when they ſaid, Such a one is a good 
man, and there is nothing to blame in him, ex- 
cepting only that he is a Chriſtian, 
- It 
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It is far from my intention to recommend a care- 
leſs indifference in view of the diſorders of the 
Church. No :—It becomes us to feel that deep 
concern, which was repeatedly expreſſed in the 
ſong of Deborah for the diviſions of Reuben. But» 
conſiſtently with the moſt awful apprehenſions of 
the evil of Schiſm, we may, and ought, to exerciſe 
the greateſt moderation towards thoſe who diſſent 
from our modes of faith and forms of external 
regimen, to expreſs a friendlineſs of diſpoſition, a 
gentleneſs and brotherly-kindneſs towards them 
as Chriſtians. Charity will not ſav, Theſe are not 
of my communion, and therefore deſerve no favour. 
This is the language of a party-ſpirit, of pride and 
ſelfiſhneſs. Chriſtians, who reſpect the glory of 
God, the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, will be good to all, and diſdain none 
whom God hath made; and, will account every 
one a neighbour, though he be a Samaritan, a Jew, 
a Turk, or an Heathen—it matters not what he 
is, ſo he be a man. How much more then ought 
the Charity of Chriſtians to embrace all, though 
differing from them in various degrees and man- 
ners, who profeſs to be the ſervants of the ſame 
God and the diſciples of the ſame merciful and 
gracious Saviour ! 

It is worthy of remark, upon this occaſion, that 
the man who, in the Corinthian Church, ſaid, 7 
am of Chriſt, was as carnal as they, who ſaid, J 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas. 
We may be as much under the influence of a 
ſectarian ſpirit wzthin the Church, as they, who, 
in fondneſs for their private opinions, diſſent from 
our communion; and, this is certainly the caſe, 

"> when 
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when our zeal is not directed to the common inte- 
reſts of Chriſtianity, that is, when we are more 
zealous to make Church-men, than to make men 
good Chriſtians.— Highly as we prize the privi- 
leges and advantages of our eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſkment, and juſtly too; we ſhould remember, 
there are other privileges and advantages of inh- 
nitely greater importance, which demand a prior 
regard and a more intenſe affection. Charity iſ- 
ſues from God : It is derived to us through the 
wounds of our crucified Redeemer; who hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, that He might unite 
them all in Himſelf, as Head over all, and recon- 
cile both unto God in one body by the croſs. 
And, it that Charity, which iſſues from God, the 
Father of all, influence us; if God have given us 
of His Spirit, it will excite us to purſue, in the 
firſt place, that grand object of the divine compaſ- 
ſions—that, which was, and is, and ſhall be, the 
eternal purpoſe of mercy—that, for which the 
Son of God poured forth His precious blood— 
viz. to reſcue men from the moſt imminent dan- 


4 


ger of eternal ruin; to raiſe them up above the . 


condition of this worthleſs life of nature; to 
quicken their ſouls to the enjoyment of that ſpi- 
ritual life, that glorious liberty, which will ſet the 
pooreſt beggar and the unemancipated ſlave above 
the condition of princes ; and, when perfected, 
render them equal to the Angels of God in hea- 
enn 1e | 


But, that orthodoxy, or learning, which can 
overlook ſuch mercy as this, and will bear no con- 


tradiction, in its zeal for the inferior intereſts of a 
party» 
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party, is moſt uncharitable, and incompatible 
with the divine wiſdom. This wiſdom, mild and 
gracious as the face of heaven itſelf, is pure, 
peaceable, gentle, eaſy to be intreated, full of 


mercy and good fruits; without partiality, and 


without hypocriſy ; and the fruit of righteouſneſs 


is ſown in peace of them that make peace. It is 
love that melts the hearts of men, and blends 
them together. Return, thou heavenly Spirit, and 
viſit this diſtracted world And, may we not 
hope, dear Brethren, that when Philoſophers, and 
Politicians, and other enthuſiaſts, ſhall have proved 
the vanity of their ſchemes, Charity will again 
compoſe the Church, and produce an univerſal 
fraternization. In the mean while, let us purſue, 


as we can, this moſt excellent way ; and approve 
ourſelves the Miniſters of Chriſt, by loug ſuffering, 
by kindneſs, and by love unfeigned. 
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